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INTRODUCTORY INQUIEY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE BRITONS. 

LTHOUOH it ia proposed to take only a 

retrospective glance at the state of Britain 

presented by the mirror of the dim era when 

history begins to shed a (aint ray on the 

I remarkable locality to the records of which these 

6 pages are confined — a Httle region which has 

J emerged, as it were, out of notJiing into significance 

and celebrity sufficient to astonish even philosophy 

itse^ — although the annals of this small patch of the great globe are 

BO obscurely veiled, prior to the march of the Roman cohorts to extend 

the northern limits of the mightiest of all empires to tho banks of the 

Tyne, yet are we able to perceive, from the partial story furnished by 

the invaders themselves, that conquest was never more dearly purchased 

than in the subjugation of the Britons — by no people was every inch 

of country, at any a^, contested with more bravery, and surrendered 

more stubbornly, than by the abori^nal fathers of the Isle.* The 

* The term lAorigiiuil has sometiineB been used by fiction writeis to signify, a pt^lt 
spoMaHtmuIi/ gttierattd oa th* ipot I It ia -here employed to designate those by whom the 
country wai firat coloaized ; and whose origin history does not teem to b»e sBtufkctorily 
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Soman chiefs could not say to one another as Abram said to Lot 
when they were invading the territory of the Canaanites — " Is not 
the whole land before thee ? separate thyself, I pray thee, from me : 
if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right ; or if 
thou depart to the right hand then 1 will go to the left^ — ^and, on 
which occasion, we learn that, without opposition, " Lot chose him 
the plain of Jordan.**' * 

The few facts which we possess concerning this race of people lead 
us to believe that, at the time of Caesar's expedition to Britain, fifty- 
five years before Christ, they had become a very populous nation, and 
so versed in military tactics as to meet the armies which had been 
carrying the Roman banners over the most famed and inteUectual 
portions of the world, on such formidable terms as to render victory 
at every encounter little better than defeat ; that they had, moreover, 
settled institutions and laws, and were distinguished for an ardent love 
of liberty, in defence of which the highest degree of valour and self- 
devotion were on all occasions manifested. 

These facts, awarded by their hostile historian, lead necessarily to 
the inference that the institutions of whidh they were so religiously 
tenacious were derived from some parentage which they superstitiously 
venerated. Some have told us that the heroic race of British islanders, 
at whose energies and intrepidity the veteran cohorts of Rome 
trembled, were, certain of them, descendants of the Celts ; and that 
the more northern settlers were the progeny of the Scythians ; and 
with this barren genealogy such as are disposed to dip into the early 
annals of the Britons are expected to sit down satisfied. The Celts 
and Scythians, as Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus inform us, were 
themselves nomadian or roaming tribes, who, at an early period, had 
diverged into different parts of the continents of Europe and Asia, few 
of whom had settled habitations so as to be decidedly styled nations. 
The peregrinations of the Celts were, for the most part, along the 
tracts of the Danube, and down the Rhine, their stations being shifted 
as the seasons suited or invited. The Sc}rthians wandered northward, 
from the Euxine, taking the courses of the Borysthenes, the Tanais, 
and the Vistula ; while some proceeded down the Indus and had a 
station at its mouth. They were each derived, no doubt, from some 
ancestries of the patriarchal times, but their descent has remained 
equivocal ; for though there are traditions as to their manners and 
customs, neither of them have transmitted any national documents 
relative to their origin. 

During their four hundred and thirty years bondage in Egypt, the 

* Gen. ziiii 9, 11. 
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increase of the Israelites amounted to 603,550 men of war, besides 
women and children ;* and from many corroborative evidences collected 
by Pinkerton, in his laborious " Inquiry into the Origin and Progress 
of the Scythians and Goths,^ it is probable that Great Britain was 
colonised, both in the north and the south, at least a thousand years 
before the incursion of the Romans. Allowing the first settlements to 
have been undisturbed for so long a period, the population would have 
become prodigious, according to the ratio of the increase of the 
Israelites in Egypt ; or, according to the progressive increase as deter- 
mined by the actual census of this country during the last twenty 
years. 

As, then, we have copious reasons for believing that the original 
colonists of Britain were not a race of uncultivated barbarians, such as 
they have been described in the account given a! them by Caesar, who 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as a prejudiced author while speak- 
ing of enemies who, more than the most martial and experienced 
soldiers of Greece, had baffled his triumphant career — as, indeed, we 
are well assured that they had laws which they reverenced, and a 
religion which had been derived from forefathers for whose memory 
they evinced devout homage, and for the defence of which they seem 
to have been so conscientiously ready to lay down their lives — as we 
have tmquestionable authority for crediting their undaunted energy, 
their love of country, and their fortitude under all the calamities 
inflicted by the mercenary and implacable plunderers against whose 
experienced armies they had to contend, shall we pass disdainfully by 
them, as has been too much the practice, to extol the works of their 
persecutors without esteeming them worth a syllable of thought! — 
Would it be fair to proceed to place the wall of Hadrian in the fore- 
ground of the picture, and to dazzle the imagination with a display of the 
many wonders that once appertained to this military work of antiquity, 
without even bestowing one word upon the thousands on thousands of 
brave men against whose vindictive blows for the loss of their liberties 
and homes it was designed to form such an impregnable barrier! 

The idea that a people who had contended, with zeal so unquench- 
able, and resolution so undaunted, for their long enjoyed possessions, 
against odds so great, are not worthy of consideration, can be enter- 
tained but by few ; out of justice, therefore, to their memories, if it is 
not possible to rescue them from the total oblivion into which prejudice 
has contributed to cast them, in the brief way in which we shall be 
compelled to plead, it may be possible to show, by analogy, that the 
relics which they have left scattered over our plains and vallies 

* 

* £zodai,40, Niim.i. 
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associate them very closely with the patriarehal ages, and claim for 
them more attention, respect, and sympathy than has usually been 
awarded them. 

It may be proper to premise, that, at the early period at which they 
must have migrated to the shores of Britain, the art of alphabetically 
recording events, and communicating thoughts by means of letters had 
not been divulged. Previously to the discovery of this divine system 
of intercourse, it is known to all who have paid the least attention to 
the subject, that hieroglyphic symbols were in use among all the 
oriental nations where the sciences were first cultivated. Every nation 
is supposed, to have had its own peculiar system of symbols for 
perpetuating the memory of great historical events, and all subjects 
deemed worthy of record; those of Babylon, Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Egypt, Greece, &c., being all somewhat di£Eerent ; and one of the 
charges against the Britons was the practice of suchlike occult 
mysteries. 

Another practice of the ancient oriental nations, as a substitute for 
writing, and to transmit great events, was the setting up of stones. 
The investigation of the mystic emblems of antiquity which were 
adopted by the eastern sag0S, has, perhaps, been too long neglected by 
competent mythologists to be ever now satisfactorily pursued ; other- 
wise, much that may seem preposterous in the customs of the primitive 
Britons might be interpreted as appropriate, ingenious, and rational. — 
Our business is, not to sit down to praise or condemn this or that 
which we happen to have heard of their deeds, taken in the abstract, 
as good or evil, benevolent or cruel; but to examine into such 
evidences as yet remain connected with their religious rites, with the 
solemnization of their moral engagements, and with the perpetuation 
of historical events ; and by means of these links to endeavour to 
associate them with a parentage less equivocal than that implied by 
Scythian or Gelt ; further, therefore, than the identifying of them, by 
analogy, as far as facts authorise, we shall have no cause to speculate. 

The genealogy of the human race, with an account of the places of 
public worship in primeval times, and of the mode of ratifying moral 
contracts previously to the invention of letters, have been very circum- 
stantially described by Moses in what may be pronoimced the first of 
all written books. The continuation, for many after ages, of the same 
kind of symbolical means, for the like religious and moral ends, is 
aifirmed by a succession of sacred and profane writers. That it is by 
no means going too far to assert that the Pentateuch is the first 
specimen of an alphabetic writing, will, it is presumed, be amply 
demonstrated by the circumstances adduced in what appertains to the 
question of the real origin of the Primitive Britons. Some facts 
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brought together with respect to the construotion of devotional temples 
m the pristine ages ; some enquiry, also, into the manner of rendering 
contracts binding and permanent by the erection of stones of testimony ; 
of memorialising great events by the setting up of huge pillars of stone ; 
and of the dedication of sepulchral monuments, will, it is presumed, be 
BufBcient to sanction a decisive verdict. After the production of a 
body of evidence of this sort, aQ that will remain to be done in order to 
establish a genealogical lineage between the first colonists of Britain 
and the most exemplary and rirtuous people of Asia, in times of the 
highest antiquity, asiar as inquiry can be rationally carried, will be to 
examine what are called Bruidical temples and memorials; of which 
there are specimens in abundance in every county of Great Britain, 
and to satisfy ourselves how far these fabrics and appurtenances of 
religion correspond with those described as used by the most faithful 
and devout followers of truth. 

In order not to unnecessarily extend the present inquiry, the means 
originally employed for the establishment of public worship, and of 
founding and consecrating religious temples — of performing and 
solenmizing moral engagements— of commemorating events— of erecting 
tombstones, and other mementos, have been simply referred to for the 
sake of establishing the analogy proposed without any extracts, as 
every one having a Bible can readily turn to the instances cited in the 
subjoined note for an account of the particular transactions connected 
with each affair.* 

The circumstances of the first sacred edifices being formed with 
unwronght stones, and the altars being without steps, will be points 
worthy of recollection on coming to a short conclusion with regard to 
the comparison about to be drawn. 

* mn rouMBAnoMS fob fobuc wobship. 
Noah bnilt lui Altar, for the fnirpose of public thank-offieriDga. Whether this was of earth 
or atone is not mentioned. Gen. viii, 20. — Abram set up an Altar, on a mount to which 
is given the name of Beth-el, which expressly signifies, a Hotue of God, Gen. xii, 7, &— 
Jacob set up a pillar at Loz, the name of which place he changed to Beth-el— GW« House i 
or, according to the maiginal reading, the place of Oo^s WonhMp, Gen. zzviii, 18, 22.— 
Jacob moreover, bnilt another Altur which he dedicated " To the God of Israel," in con- 
sequence of the miracle that occurred when his name was dumged. Gen. xxxii, zzxiii.-^ 
Another similar pbce of worship was, also, erected by him^ ceHled the House of Cfod^ 
appeanmee, from the divine vision he bad at the spot Gen. xxxv, 7. — Moses is required 
to make an Altar of earth. Exod. zx, 24. — Also one of unhewn stone without steps. 
Ezod. XX, 2& — Again, Moses publicly proclaims that the Altar of mount Ebal shall be 
constructed of unhewn stones, &c. Deut. xxvii. i. 8. — Joshua built the Altar on mount 
£bal as Moses had ordered. Josh, iv, 3, 7 ; viii, 30, 31. — Hosea reproves the many altars 
of iniquity set up to the rich. Hos. xii, 7, 11. 

ORIGINAL STOKE VOUCHEES FOB CONTRACTS. 

Jacob and Laban as we read, cause a stone testimony to be piled up to publicly ratify 
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The most anotent specimen extant in this oOdntry of a religioiiff 
edifice is, perhaps, that which is called a Dniidic Temple at Abury, in 
Wiltshire, a description of which could not be given here without 
trespassing too much on the higher claim of local subjects. Although 
greatly demolished for the purpose of road making, for walls, and other 
uses, this structure may be contemplated as one of the works of man 
that seems to deiy time and all the powers of destruction. There are 
within the two miles to which the vast design originally extended, 
many hundreds of blocks of unhewn stones ranged in a serpentine form,, 
some of which towards the head are in circles, and of immense magni- 
tude, each estimated at from twenty to thirty tons weight. The plan 
of this work, and its express object, are prohibitions to further detail, 
which, as well as particulars of many other structures of a like kind 
hereafter mentioned, may be gathered from topographical works of the 
respective districts, and it can only be asked, may not this, and its, 
perhaps, coeval monuments of the same stamp, at Portisham, Dorset- 
shire ; at Stanton-Drew, Somersetshire ; Bolricht, Oxon ; and numbers 
of others which might be named, without any great demand on 
credulity be classed as British Bethels — as Patriarchal Temples, 
Houses, or Altars for divine worship ! 

It will probably require to be explained why that prodigious fabric 
called Stonehengo has not been classed with the foregoing ; but the 
stones of which that stupendous edifice is composed have been hewn 
into form ; and it is, therefore, thought that it is not only of more 
recent date than those which correspond with Abury in the particular 
of having had ^^ no iron tool upon them,**^ but that it was rather a seat 
of civil judicature than exclusively a Place of Worship. Besides the 
mighty relics just alluded to, there are, in all parts of our plains and 
downs still to be seen, various cromlechs ; cairns, or heaps of witness ; 

a treaty of peace between them. C^en. izxi, 46, 54,— -Joshua on obtaining a promise from 
a general assembly of the people consecrated the co?enant also by setting up a great stone. 
Josh, sod?, 8S» 87. 

BABLT 8XONB KBXBNT08 RAISED OJKSL GRAVES. 

Jacob set op a pillar on the grave of Bachel. Gen. xzxv. 20.— Joshua commemorated 
the Execution of Achan for his crime by raising a great heap of stones on his grave. Josh. 
vii« 26.— Also, the death of the King of Ai, whom he hanged, on his grave he set up a 
great heap of stones. Josh, viii, 29.— Joab, and the people laid a very great heap of stones 
on the grave of Absalom. 2 Sam. xviij, 17. — The stones of Bohan, (Joshua xv, 6; xviii, 
17) ; alsO) the stone of Esel are considered to have been Sepulchral Stones, which, it will 
be seen, were aometimea tokens of honour, sometimes of reproach or ignominy. 1 Sam. 
xx»10. 

ST0MB8 OF exultahoii and feasting. 
We find that Adonijah, having treasonably usurped the throne, held a great feast by the 
stone of Zoheleth. J Kings i, 9. 
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not mound*, barrows, tnmuli, and other memorials of etone and earth, 
to put us in mind, by their incomprehenaible magnitude and regularity 
that their architects were able to design oa a great scale, and to 
execute their plana in a manner of whioh the moat scientific of our 
times are unable to form a just conception.* 

Those portions of Shaftoe-crag, in Northumberland, called " Shaftoe- 
hall and the Punch-bowl stoue,^ of whidi a representation is annexed, 
were, it is believed, " a care and rock altar of that primitive heathen 
wonship which prevailed oil over the world from India to Britain,^ and 
" that the rock basins on the top of the altar were onoe consecrated 
to ibo mysteries of the Drudicol Hu.f 



Veneration for the oak, and other points of resemblonoe in their 
customs, might have been advanced in corroboration of the identity of 
the Aborigbes of Britain with the Abramio Patriarchs ; but as the 
question has been confined to suggestions rather than extended to 
arguments, it is hoped that the intelligent inquirer and judicious reader 
wilt grant that there is enough validity in the comparison which has 

■ There IB itill B curioui coincidence in tbe symbolic etymology of Abary which, pr»- 
Tioa>!y to diimisaing the subject, aa it never yet lecma to have Btruck any nho have treated 
on that ancient wander, may be here noticed. The Hebrew letters are each knotm to 
hare a typical aa well as literal eigntficaEion : Aleph, being first, waa used to denote Jeho 
«ah, a* the tira Cause; aa we find in the Greek BpoaIypse,alBO, ■ I am o^iAa and onega — . 
the firtt and the laat." Bah haa been used to ugnirj a hmtt, or pUc€. Ur,expiett*a 
B^; and ia employed to denote tbe ovnaoi — the visible heavenai Here then we have in 
the word Abury — Ai.E?n, beth, uh — symbolically eipreuing, Tht Hov*t of Iht God of 
Lighti or. The Temple of ibe Creator of the Heavcns) the suhGxjr beinga aeemlng 
corruption to give it a more familiar termination. 

t Hodgson-B NoTthd. 
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been drawn to put the origin of the Britons Into a Iobb obscure position 
than that in which it has been usually left in the interminable deserts 
of Scythia, and in the trackless mountains of Geltiberia. 

It seems to have been the practice in all ages to have worshipped 
the Creator through some mediatorial agency ; and it was the custom 
of the ancient patriarchs to pay their devotions through the agencjf of 
the great luminaries of heaven. The errors of idolatry consisted in 
losing sight of the Almighty and Invisible Oause, and worshipping the 
visible celestial effects. Whether such corruptions of religion are to be 
imputed to the British patriarchal priesthood, is not a subject to be 
here sifted ; they were, beyond all controversy, addicted to that kind 
of worship in which siderial influences were much regarded, as well as 
the oriental parentage from which their derivation has been sought to 
be traced ; and if there shall be thought to be any force in the coinci- 
dence pointed out between the word Abury tod the signification of the 
Hebrew literal symbols, it will, perhaps, attach more interest to these 
subjects than has yet been generally excited. 

As some sanction to the opinion of the veiy early colonization <^ 
this country. Sir Winston Churchill, a predecessor of the great Duke 
of Marlborough, in his ^^ Divi Britannici,^ and the learned HeyUn in 
his ^^ Cosmographia,^ have each given a regular succession of British 
Monarchs, whose reigns include a period of more than a thousand 
years prior to the Roman dynasty, but whose* registries have been 
rejected by more modem chronologists from their having been derived 
from Jefl&^y of Monmouth, a Welsh Monk, whose genealogical docu- 
ments have been thought too much prejudiced in their claim of national 
priority. 

It has been said, that the evidence here adduced in proof of the 
Abramic Origin of the Primitive Britons would, at the same time, go 
far to certify, that the Pentateuch is the earliest authenticated spe- 
cimen of alphabetic writing ; and it has been shown, that up to the 
time of the birth of Moses, and even afterwards, until writing became 
understood and in general practice, that places for the public celebra- 
tion of religious rites, and where events occurred of which it was de- 
sirable to inform posterity, were consecrated by the setting up of huge 
stones. To the instances to which attention has been already directed 
might be added many others of a less public nature, and even oral 
bargains between conspicuous parties which were ratified by similar me- 
morials ; but to go further would be exceeding the purpose intended) 
which was to deduce from the earliest record some account of the cus- 
toms of the most ancient orthodox divines and moral people, and to 
show the existence of an analogy between their altars and places of 
public worship and those of the Primitive Britons ; and from these 
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facts to exhibit the identity of the two races. It is well known that 
between the Chinese, the Egyptians, the Phoenician^ and the Arabi- 
ans, there has ever been a fabulous pretention to priority of origin, for 
which neither has been able to produce a tittle of evidence to invalidate 
the Mosaic chronicle, that a sound historian would not call too ques^ 
tionable to be trusted. Egypt, without the vanished pillars which, 
according to the dream of Manetho, had been lettered by Thoth time 
out of mind — Egypt, vnthout any of these fanciful pretences, is allowed 
to have been versed in art, science, and all kinds of learning at as early 
a period as history can prudently be dated, and yet we find that the 
royal decree for the murder of the Hebrew male children, of whom the 
first known scribe happened to be one, was spoken, not toritten.* 

By way of adding weight to the plea advanced for the introduction 
here of this preliminary essay, the following opinion of a modem 
authority so great as Robert Southey, Esq., will be strong testimony 
in favour of the conclusion to which the enquiry has been brought. — 
^^ The first inhabitants of Britain,'*'' says he, ^' were a maritime people 
— a branch of those the Greeks called Kimmerioi, and the Latins 
Gimbri, a name which the Cambrians, or more properly, the Cymry 
retain in their language until this day. According to tradition which 
there is no cause for impugning, they came from Asia^ or the Summer 
Country ; but by way of Hazy, or the German ocean. The Kelts, a 
kindred people came next, from the opposite coast of France ; and it 
is probable that the Phoenicians at an early age did more than visit 
this island, otherwise there would not have remained so many vestiges 
of their language, their mythology, and their superstitions.''^ f 

The Cumbri, who have perpetuated their name and habitation in 
Cumberland ; also, in Northumberland, whieh has undergone only a 
slight mutation by dropping the c ; and who, moreover, gave its name 
to the Humber by occupying settlements upon that river, seem to 
have been the Original Asiatic tribe which first colonised our coasts, 
and whose posterity more especially peopled the province north of the 
Humber. 

In the total absence of written chronicles to supply even a date, the 
attention of the reader has been directed towards existing mementos 
of remotest times ; to etymologic^ evidence, and to other circumstan* 
tial testimonies, all tending to verify the hypothesis that Britain, and 
especially the districts on its fine northern rivers, capable of affording 
such abundance of subsistence to people in a state of nature, liad been 
colonized, and nursing its prolific generations through a period of at 
least a millenium previous to any thing we hear of their having proved 

• Ezod. i. t Lives of the AdminU^ 
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8ueh troublesome nnd "bubarisn'" asaeulsnte of the Romtm Host — 
mioh atubbom and imtameable " savages" as to have indignantly dis- 
dained the yoke of tiieir ptJite and highly acoomplished plunderers. 

Even at the landing of Julius Cseear at Deal, fifty-five yean before 
Chriet, the art of letters had not spread to tiie northern and western 
coasts of Europe so generally as to have become the means of trans- 
mitting down to our times any historical records wherein the (ratemi- 
ties, or nations, of Gennany, GauI, or Brittun have given any accoimt of 
themselvefi either to confirm or contradict what has been said of them 
by the Roman authors who have treated of these parts of the empire. 

From the incursion under Ctesar to the governorship of Agricola, a 
period of about oue hundred and thirty years, little else seems to have 
been achieved by the Romans than the erection and occupation of a 
number of fortresses to secure their partial conquests south of the 
Humber ajid west of the Severn. The campaigns of Agricola, how- 
ever, during ten years, under Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, appear 
to have been conducted with great energy and ample reinforcements 
on a more regular system. 
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CHAPTER 11. 





iIAOITUS informs us that at this period Agricola 
I had completed the conquest of the Brigantes, 
who, according to Ptolemy, held the province in- 
cluded between the Humber and the Tweed, east- 
ward ; and the Eden and Mersey, westward. — 
Tacitus also says, he was occupied three years 
more in subduing the Meatse, whose territory 
stretched further north ; and that having at length routed these stem 
and wilful people, "he devastated their country."*^ "Though the 
soldiers,^ continues the historian, " had to contend with severe tem- 
pests, there was no murmuring, and time was found to fortify their 
conquests with castella.^ ♦ The Rev. John Hodgson says, " it is cer- 
tain, after he had conquered the Meatse, that a great part of his 
fourth summer was employed in securing his conquests by a chain of 
forts between the Firths of Forth and Clyde.*" In his further re- 
searches concerning the operations of Agricola, after consulting all the 
best evidence to be obtained, the reverend author finds all his scruples 

« 

BO far removed as to be induced to conclude that "there arises a 
strong presumptive evidence that the chain of stations from Solway 
Frith towards the mouth of the Tjoie was built under the direction of 
Agricola, and that the ancient inhabitants of this part of the country 
first yielded to the Roman arms in the eightieth year after the birth 
of Jesus Christ.*" 

When it is considered that seventeen centuries and a half have 
elapsed since the operations of Agricola on the Tjoie, it is not to be ex- 
pected that there would be such precision in the records as to point out 
distinctly every particular town and place that may date its origin from 
having been one of the great military stations which he. founded. — 
There were eighteen stations, exclusive of eighty-one castles and three 
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hundred and twenty-four turrets, on the line of the wall, which was 
twelve feet high and eight feet broad, with a ditch twenty-one feet 
wide and fifteen feet deep. The stations were strong magnificent for- 
tresses, each capable of containing at least six hundred men ; and ten 
thousand troops were required for the defence of the whole line. Not- 
withstanding the havoc caused by time, and the remorseless fury of 
desolating warfare, during many uncivilized ages, have swept away the 
rich monuments of Roman splendour and specimens of taste which the 
neighbourhood once boasted, yet some conception may be formed of 
the magnificence and cost bestowed on the structures which are con- 
nected with their stations by the Ruins at Housesteads, — the Boroo- 
vicus of the Notitia, on the line of the wall — ^which Dr. Stukely has 
styled " The Tadmor of Britain.'' ♦ 

84. — In penetrating into the country north of the Tyne, Tacitus 
signifies that Agricola had many difiiculties to contend with, more 
especially while fighting his way into Caledonia, which country is des- 
scribed as ^^ rugged and inaccessible;'' and of the very nngenteel 
reception he met with from ^^ the mountaineers," he complains more 
sorely than of their wild, craggy, and hideous country. On the occa- 
sion of his actioi^ with Galgacus, one of his prefects, Aulus Atticus, 
who was mounted on a fiery charger, was carried among the enemy, 
and, with three hundred and forty men, was cut to pieces ; and though 
Agricola succeeded, after the slaughter of great numbers of his troops, 
in gaining a decisive victory, he did not think it prudent to follow the 
retreating Scots, but sheered off with the remains of his men ; and 
having embarked them on board his ships, steered northward round 
the coast of Scotland, imtil which adventure it had not been discovered 
that Great Britain was an island.-f* During these severe campaigns, 
Agricola proved himself a politic and able general, seeking, as it is 
alleged, to conciliate, as he went on, those whom he subdued, by the 
introduction of Roman diversions, and by using gentle means to incline 
the Britons to the manners and laws of the Romans. 

120. — The Emperor Hadrian visited, in person, the northern pro- 
vinces of England, and, as Spartian relates, built, or rather, perhaps, 
completed the line of bulwarks of Agricola, which, from Wallsend on 
the Tyne to its termination at Solway Frith, is stated to be eighty 
miles. Now, whether Hadrian only finished the works of Agricola, or 
walled the north boundary of his empire by new ramparts and entrench- 
ments from sea to sea, are matters of such nicety as not to be worth 
disputing. Spartian asserts that Hadrian's vallum was eighty miles in 

* A description of this Ruin copied from Hors]ey> Brit Rom., p. 148. 

f Tseittis's Life of Agricola. 
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length, oommencing at Pons M\\i on the Tyne, and ending at Tunno- 
Odium on Solway Frith. The Ber. John Hodgson obfierves, that 
** there are large remains of this work on Tippermoor ; the immense 
fragments of basalt hewn out of the great ditoh, and thrown confusedly 
on each side of it, exhibit, to this day, strong proofs of the industry 
and mechanical skill of the Roman people.^ 

Camden and others are of opinion that Newcastle and Gateshead 
formed ihe Boman frontier garrison called Gabroc&ntum; but Dr. 
Horsley and the NoiUia Imperii consider it to have been the Pom 
jSIH of that warlike people.* The Bey. John Hodgson remarks, 
*' that Hadrian was of the iSlian family. He rebuilt Jerusalem, and 
called it i^Iia Gapitolina. The games at Pincum in MoBsia were <^ 
his institution, and called ^' i^^lia Pincensia."^ Two medals, one bear- 
ing a bridge with five arches, the other with seven, were struck in his 
reign. The JEWem bridge at Bome has five arches ; and, as seven 
might span the Tyne at Newcastle, and the station having bome the 
name of the JEXxoxt bridge, it is not unfair to suppose that the medal 
bearing the bridge with seven arches was struck to commemorate the 
building of a bridge at that place by Hadrian.*!* Becent discoveries 
afford sufficient evidence that Newcastle was a Boman station. — (See 
ike years 1772 and 1810.) The end of Hadrian's vallum was here, and 
the bridge and place were called after him. Pons i^lii.^ 

138. — The conquests of Agricola north of the Tyne and Solway, 
having been lost, Lollius Urbicus, the governor of Britain in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, advanced northward from the vallum, drove the bar- 
barians before him, and again fixed the Boman frontier at the isthmus 
between the Clyde and Forth. — Pict. HisL Eng. 

183. — The northern tribes again broke tlurough the barrier or ram- 
part of Lollius Urbicus, and swept over the country which lay between 
it and the wall of Hadrian, and wliich became the scene of several 
sanguinary battles with the Bomans. — Ibid, 

207. — Irritated by the restless spirit of the northern tribes, the 
Emperor Severus, in his old age, and though oppressed by the gout 
and other maladies, resolved to lead an army in person against the 
northern barbarians. Having made great preparations, he almost 
immediately began his march to the northern frontier, which was once 
more marked by the walls of Agricola and Hadrian, between the Sol- 
way Frith and the mouth of the Tyne. The tremendous difficulties 
he encountered as soon as he crossed that line, sufficiently show that 
the country beyond it had never been thoroughly conquered and settled 

• White and Pknon^ Newcutle, v. L, p xiii. f Picture of Newcastle, p. t. 

\ Brand ▼• I p. 37. 
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by the BomMis, who invariably attended to the oonsttuotMHi of roads 
and bridges. Even so near to the walla aa the tnresent county of Dtiiv. 
ham the country was an impaasable wilderness. Probably there ia 
aome exaggeration in the number, and a part of the victims may have 
fallen under the spear and javelins of the natives ; but it is stated that 
Severus, in his march northward, lost 50,000 men, who were worn out 
by the incessant labour of draining morasses, throwing raised roads 
or causeways across them, cutting down forests, leveUing mountains, 
and building bridges. By these means he at length penetrated farther 
into the heart of Caledonia than any of his predeoeasors, and struck 
such terror into the native clans or tribes, who, however, had moat 
prudently avoided any general action, that they supplicated for peaoo. 
Severus finally acquiesced in the policy of Hadrian, and hia la«t efforts 
were exhausted in the completion of the stupendous line of defence 
which, for two centuries, during the decline of the Empire continued to 
protect the peaceful pale of the Roman conqnesfa. — Chalmen. Bmrten. 



Fnfmnit of tbg Rohan Wall U Denton Bnrn, dht NaireHtla. 

389. — This year, a little befortf the Scots and Picts invaded Britain, 
did arise in the North a great star much bi^er than the day star and 
shined some dayes together, — Mirahil. Ann. 

410. — The empire of Home in Britain ceased, after nearly four 
hundred and seventy years from the invasion of the island by Julius 
CKBOz.-^HodgsotCB Northd. 

445. — About this year Newcastle still occurs under the appellation 
of Pons ^Ui.—Bramd. 

449. — The unhappy state of the northern inhabitants, after they 
were totally deserted by the Romans, about the middle of the fifth 
century, is easily conceived; the perils and miseries to which they 
were frequently exposed, by the incursions of their ferocious neigh- 
bours, tiie Scots and Picts, induced them, in the above year, to unplore 
the aeaatance of the Saxpns, a brave and wariike people, inured to 
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anns. It soon became evident, however, that the views of the Saxon 
leaden was to render themselveB masters of the country and people, 
whom they had come over to aid as allies. The Britons made a long 
and obstinate resistance ; and probably the want of union and concord 
amongst themselves, was the chief reason of their being in the end 
subdued, after a bloody war had been carried on between the two 
nations for more than a hundred years. The great heroes who ap* 
peared in defence of the Britons, were Aurelius, Ambrosius, and 
Arthur, princes of certain districts in the south-western parts of the 
island. The scene of the achievements of the latter was very exten- 
sive. He fought and conquered in various parts of the island, and, 
according to some, the first of his twelve famous battles was fought at 
the mouth of the Glen which runs into the Till, near the south-east 
comer of the plain of Mill-field. Arthur was slain in battle in the 
year 542. The renewed invasions of the Saxons and their wars with 
the Britons, issued in the establishment of seven Saxon kingdoms, 
commonly known by the name of the Heptarchy. These kingdoms 
were erected at different periods ; as the different Saxon leaders made 
their successive invasions, and surmounted the opposition they had to 
struggle with. The Picts, who, from the time of the departure of the 
Bomans, had possessed the country on the north of the wall, either 
now yielded that part of their dominions wholly to the Saxons, or 
shared it with them : and Drostan, who was thep king of the Picts, 
entering into a league with them, they waged war jointly against the 
Britons, who are said to have been aided in these wars by the Scots. — 
Bidpoth. 

547. — Ida, at the head of a formidable host of Angles, landed at 
Flamborough. He is supposed to have been the first who assumed 
the title of king among the Saxons, who, like the other monarchs, de- 
rived his origin from Woden, and claimed his dignity as descending 
from his third son. His high extraction, joined to his talents for war- 
like exploits and for governing, rendered him capable of the royal dig- 
nity, not only over the companions of his expedition, but over those 
who were already settled in Britain. His dominions consisted chiefly 
of the province called Bemicia, a name given by the Saxons to that 
part of the country (which now assumed the denomination of England) 
lying to the north of the river Tyne, or wall of Severus, and which ex- 
tended, during some part of the Saxon government, as far as the Frith 
of Edinburgh. — Border Antiq, 

548. — The Castle of Bamborough was founded by Ida, first king of 
the Northumbrians. It was called by the Saxons Bibbanburgh, in 
honour of Bebbay Ida^s queen. It was at first surrounded with a 
wooden fence, and afterwards with a wall. At the time of the con- 
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qnest, Bamborough Caetle v/aa eaid to be in good repair, when it wu 
probably entniBted to the custody of some faithful Norman, who made 
additiona to the works, for the present area contained within its walla 
meaaurea upwarda of eight acres instead oi three as deacribed by 
Hovenden. — Border Aniiq. 

Alnmouth Oaatle in Northumberland, was alao built by Ida, after 
he assumed the aovereignty of Bemicia. — Local Bee. 

Alnwick Caatle, according to the obaervations of a learned antiquary, 
owes its origin to the Bomaoa. If so, the town must have been also 
founded by that people, as their artificers, &c., always lived under the 
protection of a fortreaa. However, it is at leaat certun that Alnwick 
was inhabited by the Saxons, and that the castle, at the time of the 
conqueat, waa the property of Gilbert Tyson, one of the most powerful 
chiefs of Northumberland. Alnwick Castle is one of the largest Gothic 
buildings in Britain, containing about five acres of ground within its 
outer walls, which are flanked with sixteen towers and turrets. — 
Hut. Northd. 



SlAL or THE Town OF ALNWICK. 

560. — Ella, one of the chieftains who came over with Ida, condncted 
the Saxons against the province of Doira (Durham), from whence hav- 
ing expelled the Britona, he asaumed the sovereignty thereof, and 
aettled there with hia adherents. The death of Ella in 588, gave the 
ambition of Edilfrid a favourable opportunity of reducing the two 
Xorthumbrian kingdoms into one. For although he had married 
Acca, the daughter of Ella, he scrupled not to to avail himaelf of tlie 
minority of his brother-in-law Edwin, who waa a child of three years 
old at his father's death, to poaaeaa himaelf of Deira. The Angles of 
Bemicia and Deira were thus united under one sceptre about the year 
Gi'.—Bidpath. Pict. HUt. Eitg. 
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621. — Edilfrid, king of Northumberland, being bostilely engaged 
with Bedwald, king of East Anglia, Vas slain on the banks of the Idel, 
in Nottinghamshire. Edilfrid is said to have destroyed more Britons 
than all the other Saxon kings. Edwin, who succeeded Edilfrid in 
the sovereignty, also acquired the dignity of Bretwalda, * and raised 
Northumbria to a superiority over all the Saxon kingdoms. Edwin 
was converted by the preaching of Paulinus, a Roman missionary, and 
the influence of his fair wife Edilberga, who was a Christian before she 
married Edwin. The happiest effects are asserted to have followed 
the conversion of the hitherto ferocious Northimibrians. " In this 
time,"" says Fabyan, ^^ was so great peace in the kingdom of Edwin 
that a woman might have gone from one town to another without grief 
or annoyance (molestation) ; and for the refreshing of way-goers, this 
Edwin ordained, at clear wells, cups or dishes of brass or iron to be 
fastened to posts standing by the said wells'* sides ; and no man was 
so hardy as to take away those cups, he kept so good justice.'*'* — 
According to some accounts, he also maintained a supremacy over the 
Scots and Picts. In his person the dignity of Bretwald had a signifi- 
cant and clear meaning, but he did not hold it very long. He wcus 
slain in battle at Hatfield, or Heathfield, near the river Trent, in, 634. 
In consequence of this calamitous event the cause of Christianity in 
Northumberland was arrested in the midst of its triumphs ; and such 
was the general apostacy of the people, that Paulinus was obliged to 
abandon his see, and retire into Kent. Edwin is said to have ^erected 
at Tynemouth a place of residence of wood, for religious of both sexes, 
in which his own daughter Rosella took the veil. — IMd. Lei. Col. 

The village of Holystone, near Bothbury, Northumberland, appears 
to have been a place of considerable importance at this period, for here, 
according to Bede, Paulinus baptized 3,000 persons on the first intro- 
duction of Christianity. He is also said to have baptized many thou- 
sands in the river Glen, during his stay at Yevering, a small village near 
Wooler, at that time (627), the residence of king Edwin. — Mackenzie. 

634. — Oswald, the nephew of Edwin, raised his banner in Northum- 
bria, where Ceadwell, or Cadwallader, king of North Wales, after 
many successes, seemed to despise precaution. He and his Welsh were 
supprised near Hexham, and totally defeated by inferior numbers. — 
The battle ended in the death of Cadwallader. Oswald regained all 

* Modern writers ba?e assumed, that oyer the Heptarchy, or seven seperate and inde- 
pendent states or kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons. There was always a Lord Paramount, 
a sort of emperor of England, who might be by inheritance or conquest, sometimes the 
king of one state and sometime!* the king of another. This ascendant monarch is oalled 
the Britwalda, or Bretwalda. a Saxon term which signifies the wielder, or dominator, or 
filler, of Brit (Britain). Edwin was the fifth who stepped into that dignity. 
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that his uncle Edwin had lost, and was acknowledged as Bretwalda. 
He attributed his success to the God he worshipped ; and, to show lus 
gratitude, he invited many monks to complete the conversion of the 
people of Northumbria. Having spent his youth in lona, to which 
northern sanctuary he had repaired for shelter, and having been taught 
Christianity among that primitive community of Culdees, he naturally 
sent thither for spiritual instructors to his people. Gorman, a monk, 
was accordingly sent to Northumberland, but, disheartened by the dif- 
ficulties of his office, he quickly returned. He was succeeded by 
Aidan, a monk of the house of lona, who addressed himself with zeal 
and patience to reclaim the apostate Northumbrians ; and in these 
labours he was well seconded by the king, who interpreted his sermons 
to the people. In recompense of his services, Aidan received from 
Oswald the offer of any place he might select within the extent of his 
dominions for a permanent residence for himself and the companions 
of his labours. He made choice of the isle of Lindisfame. Such was 
the origin of the Church of Lindisfame, the remote but legitimate 
parent of the splendid and opulent see of Durham. — Pict. Hist. Ehig. 
Surteei Dur. 

Such were the effects of Aidants labours, assisted by the king, that 
in the space of seven days fifteen thousand persons were baptized, and 
the church in Northumberland fixed on a permanent basis. — Local Ree. 

640. — About this period the Monastery of Hartlepool was founded, 
by a religious woman named Hieu, or St. Bega, a native of Ireland. — 
Bega was the first lady among the northern tribes who assumed the 
monastic veil. On her leaving Hartlepool, she was succeeded by St. 
Hilda, who was of noble birth, and nearly allied to the kings of East 
Anglia and Northumberland. — Sharp's HartUpooL 

642. — The death of Oswald, who, like his uncle Edwin, perished in 
battle against Penda, king of Mercia, once more exposed the province 
of Northumberland to the evils of civil war and disputed succession, — 
Penda, who was as desirous as ever of establishing his own supremacy, 
laid siege to Bamborough, but the Northumbrians once more rallied 
round the family of the beloved Edwin, and on the retreat of the hea- 
thens from the well-defended rock, they enabled Oswald'^s brother, 
named Oswy, or Oswio, to ascend the throne. — Pict, Hist. Eng. 

651 (Aug. 31). — Died, Aidan, bishop of Lindisfame, in the seven- 
teenth year of his episcopacy. — Raines No. Dur. 

This year mention is made of a church at Bamborough in Northum- 
berland. — Raine's St. Cuth. 

About this period the Northumbrian kingdom was re-divided 
into its two ancient independent states. — Pict. Hist. Eng. 

652. — Oswy had to contend with the old enemy of his house, the 
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dayer of his two predeoessors. Penda advanced once more, and thia 
time with fire and sword, into Northumberland. Burning every house 
or hut he found in hia way, this savage marched as far as Bamborough. 
Oswy entreated for peace, which he at length obtfuaed by means of 
rich presents, hostages, and an arrangement of intemiaiTiage. His 
aeoond son was sent as an hostage to Penda''8 court. Alchfrid, his 
eldest son, espoused one of Penda's daughters, and shortly after Pen- 
d&^s son, Peoda or Weda, married one of Oewy's dau^ters, the fair 
and Christian Alchfreda, who curied four priests in her train, and be- 
came inetrmnental in converting the people of Mercia. — Pict. Hist. Eng. 
The annexed engraving, representing an ancient Saxon Gamp, called 
Harehaugh, in the parish of Holystone, a little below Harbottle, 
Northumberland, and on the same side of the river Coquet, is deemed 
a fitting illustration of this period. It is one of the strongest in this 
frontier country, and has been defended by triple nunpirea, and strength- 
ened by the Coquet on one side ; Woodhouse Bum upon another ; and 
a rivulet called Harehaugh Bum on a third. 




The length of this ancient entrenchment is one hundred and thirty 
yards, the interior breadth is ninety yards, and each ditch is fifteen 
f«Bt wide. The rampire measures nine feet at the bottom, end six feet 
at tine top. The hill is inaccessible on the north east ade. It will 
be obaerved, by the engraving, that thers ii so additional dit«h 
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on the west side. A, is the road ; B, is the river Coquet ; 0, Wood- 
hoiise Bum ; and D, Harehaugh Bum. 

This year, Finan, another monk from the monastery of lona, suc- 
ceeded Aidan in the bishopric of Lindisfame. Finan rebuilt the 
church of Lindisfame, after the manner of Scotland. This church 
was constmcted with wooden planks, and thatched with reeds. He 
next removed the bones of Aidan, his predecessor, which had been 
buried in the common cemetery of the church, and enshrined them on 
the right side of the High Altar. — Raines No, Dur. 

653. — Peada, son of the sanguinary Penda, and Sigebert, monarch 
of the East Angles, received the rite of baptism from the hands of 
Finan. (Pict, Hist. Eng.) The Rev. James Baine, in his History of 
North Durham, fixes on Walbottle as the place where this ceremony 
was performed. 

This year there was a monastery at Gratesbead, whereof Uttan was 
abbot. — Tanner. 

654. — Penda advanced once more against the Northumbrians, his 
army being swelled by the forces of thirty vassal kings or chieftains, 
Welsh or Cumbrians, as well as Saxons. This time gifts and offers 
were of no avail. Oswy wa« obliged to fight. Penda was slain, and 
thirty of his chief captains with him. Twelve abbeys, with broad lands 
attached, showed the gratitude of Oswy for his unexpected victory ; 
and, according to a custom which was now obtaining among all the 
northern conquerors, he dedicated an infant daughter to the service 
of Grod, and took her to the Lady of Hilda, who, shortly after, re- 
moved with her nuns from Hartlepool to the Vale of Whitby. — Pict. 
Hist. Eng. 

656. — Oswy's power having previously been much weakened, his 
eldest son Alchfrid, about this time, demanded and obtained a part of 
Northumbria in independent sovereignty. The sickness called the 
yellow, or the yellers plague, afflicted Oswy and his enemies alike ; for 
it began in the south, gradually extended to the North, and at length 
raged over the whole island with the exception of the mountains of 
Caledonia. Among the earliest victims of this pestilence were kings, 
archbishops, bishops, monks, and nuns. As the plague now makes its 
appearance annually in some of the countries of the East, so did this 
yeDow sickness break out in our island for twenty years. King Oswy 
died in 670, during the progress of this fearful disease, but not of it. 
—Pict. Hist. Eng. 

660. — Previous to this date, a monastery was founded at Ebchester, 
in the county of Durham, by St. Ebba, the daughter of Ethelfrid, King 
of Northumberland, but it was destroyed by the Danes, and its royal 
foundress removed to Coldingham, where she was made Abbess. The 
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church at Ebohester is a small ancient structure, dedicated to St. Ebjba^ 
and with a few cottages, stands on the site of a considerable- Romaji 
Station where traces of the vallum are yet apparent, and where many 
altars, inscriptions, and other antique relics have been found. — White 
and Parson. 

661. — Golman, a third monk from lona, succeeded Finan in the 
bishopric of Lindisfame. — Maine's No. Dur. 

664. — Upon the resignation of Cohnan, Tuda, a Scottish monk, suc- 
ceeded to the vacant see of Lindisfame ; but in less than a year he and 
aknost the whole of his flock were swept away by a pestilence. — Raimis 
No. Dur. 

The same year, Outhbert, (afterwards the sainted prelate of the see 
of Durham) a monk of Melrose, was appointed prior of Lindisfame. 
This office he resigned in 676, and retired to Fame Island to lead the 
life of a hermit in an humble cell made of stone and turf by his own 
hands. — Raines Dur. Cath. 

674. — ^Biscopius, a noble Saxon officer in the court of Oswy, King of 
Northumberland, who had relinquished the world at the age of twenty- 
five, founded the monastery of St. Peter^s Wearmouth. Biscopius had 
four times travelled to Borne, where he received the clerical tonsure, 
and the name of Benedict, and had made large acquisitions, both of 
books and relics, which on his return from his fourth journey, were 
displayed before Egfrid, who then held the sceptre of Northumberland, 
and from whom he obtained a grant of seventy hides of land,* with 
which he founded the monastery on the north side of the mouth of 
Wear. One year was spent m preparatory arrangements; in the 
second Benedict sent to France for masons able to build him a church 
of stone, and so fervent was the zeal of the founder, that within one 
year from laying the foundation, he had the gratification of celebrating 
mass within the walls. Seeing the masonry nearly completed, Bene- 
dict sent again into France for glaziers, who completed the windows 
of his church, his cloisters, and his cells, and instructed, moreover, the 
Saxons in their mystery, which Bede expressly states, was yet unknown 
in Briton. Benedict subsequently undertook a fifth and final journey 
to Borne, and returned with riches far exceeding those of his for^ 
mer ventures. The importation consisted, first, of. an innumerable 
store of books ; second, an c^undcmt grace of holy relics ; third, he 
imported brother John, arch-chanter or leader of the choir of St. 
Peter^s at Bome, who instructed the monks of Wearmouth in the whole 
order of psalmody, and the complete ceremonial of the church of Bome> 
not only instmcting them mva voce^ but pricking them out a course for 



* A hide of land was equal to a hundred acres. 
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the whole year ; and, la^ly, paintings of holy subjects, of whioh those 
of the Virgin Mother of heaven, and of the twelve apoetles decorated 
the main roof, extending from wall to wall. The south wall was 
covered with subjects taken from the Evangelists, and the terrific 
visions of John's Apocalypse covered the north wall — Surtees. 

674. — Richard of Hexham, Its hietorian, tells us that Wilfrid's 
church, at Hexham, was commenced at this period, and was built by 
masons brought from Borne ; and that, through all parts of its foun- 
dations, it bad " crypts and subterraneous oratories and mnding 
passages.'' — Hodgxo^t Northd. 

Hexham having suffered much by the incursions of the Danes, it is 
supposed that no part of Wilfrid's structure remains at this day, except 
some vaults beneath the church, and some portion of the 



the roof of which is of ribbed arching, meeting in the centre, the inters 
stices filled with thin stones and bricks, aueh as are to be found in 
Roman works. — Border Antiq. 

Hexham gave birth to two priors of its church, John de Hexham 
and Richard de Hexham. The former continued the History of 
Durhiun from 1130 to 1154— the latter wrote a "ffirttwy of Hexham 
Churck and Bwhopt,'" the " Beign of Stephen,'^ and the " War of 
the StartdardJ" — Local Sec. 

678. — The see of Lindisfame was conferred upon Eata, who had 
been ori^nally a scholar of Aidan, the first bishop of the island. — 
Baine'g No. Dur. 

681. — The monastery of Jarrow was founded by Benedict, abbot of 
Wearmouth ; the fabric was completed, and the church dedicated to 
St. Paul by the abbot Coolfrid, on the ninth of the kalends of May 
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685. On Benedict'*s fifth return from the continent, Jarrow shared in 
the ornaments which had been so liberally bestowed on the elder monas- 
tery of Wearmouth. The chmtjh was decorated with paintings represent- 
ing corresponding passages of the old and new Testament : Isaac carry- 
ing the wood for his own sacrifice; and next the Saviour bearing^is cross; 
the typical elevation of the brazen serpent in the wilderness, and the 
last solemn scene of the crucifixion. The dedication of the monastery at 
the above period is proved, beyond a doubt, from an inscription on a 
stone placed over the entrance to the chancel when this church was 
altered and repared in 1782 — which see. This stone was found built 
up in the north wall of that edifice, and bears one of the most curious 
inscriptions now remaining in the island. Jarrow church also contains 
one of the first bells used for religious purposes in England. The mon- 
astery of St. Paul, built under the auspices of Biscop, and with the 
approbation, or rather at the command, of King Egfrid, was intended 
to be rather a part of, than a distinct institution from, the monastery 
at Wearmouth, under the general name of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Benedict, worn out with labour and travels, died of a palsy, Jan. 12, 
690, and was buried in the church of St. Peter, at Wearmouth. — Suriees. 
Brand. 

685. — Egfrid who succeeded his father Oswy, in the greater part of 
his Northumbrian dominions, was slain in a war with Brude, the Pio- 
tish king ; and the Scots and some of the northern Welch joined the 
Picts, and carried their arms into England. In the .exposed parts of 
Northumbria the Anglo-Saxons were put to the sword or reduced to 
slavery, and that kingdom became the scene of wretchedness and 
anarchy. In the course of a century fourteen kings ascended the throne 
in a manner as irregular as their descent from it was rapid and tragical. 
Six were murdered by their kinsmen or other competitors, five were 
expelled by their subjects, two became monks, and one only died with 
the crown on his head. — Pict. Hist. Eng. 

This year a Synod was held at Twyford on Alne, in the pre- 
sence of the Northumbrian sovereign Egfrid, and of the Archbishop 
Theodore, at which, Trumbert Bishop of Hexham having, for whatever 
reason, been deposed, the common voice nominated Guthbert, the 
Anchoret of Fame as his successor ; but it was not till the Monarch, 
attended by his nobles and the clergy of the convent, had sought him in 
his cell, and had with the most earnest entreaties pressed his acceptance 
of the vacant Bishoprick, that he could be prevailed upon to leave his 
retirement. His first nomination was to the see of Hexham; but, 
retaining a predilection for his former residence, he exchanged with 
Eata, and was consecrated Bishop of Lindisfame, at York, on the 
Easter following, by Theodore, Metropolitan of Canterbury, attended 
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by seyen assisting prelates. Guthbert did not long retain the honours 
he had thus reluctantly accepted. After presiding in Lindisfame two 
years, he voluntarily relinquished his dignity, and feeling the approach 
of age and infirmity, retired once more to his hermitage in Fame, 
where he expired two months afterwards, in the thirty-ninth year of 
his monastic life, and in the fifty-third from the foundation of the see 
of Lindisfame ; having previously consented that his remains should 
be buried, not in the cell in which he died, as had at first been his 
determination, but in his cathedral of Lindisfame; imposing one 
condition, that if circumstances should ever compel its ecclesiastics 
to desert that church, his remains should be removed along with its other 
treasures. The body of the deceased bishop was, in consequence, soon 
afterwards buried in a stone coffin, on the right side of the high altar 
in Lindisfame cathedral, and here within the space of ten years, in 
the time of Eadbert his successor (688 — 698), it is reported to have 
been found by the monks in a state of perfect bodily preservation, 
resembling one asleep, rather than dead, The purpose of the ecclesi- 
astics was to enshrine the skeleton of their bishop above the pavement, 
as an object of veneration — ^but instead of bones they have recorded it 
to the world that they found a body " entire, flexible, and succulent,'^ 
sleeping apparently, amid the funeral habiliments in which it had been 
swathed, which also were free from all taint of decay. After removing 
some of these robes, and substituting others, they enshrined the body 
in the wooden coffin which they had previously prepared, and thenceforth 
Guthbert became the sainted patron of their church. — Swrtees, Baine. 

688. — Eadbert was ordained bishop of Lindisfame. Of him it is 
recorded that he bestowed upon his cathedral a covering of lead, and 
he cased its walls (or probably its upright timbers) with tike same mate- 
rial. Rattle's No, Dur. 

698. — Eadfrith, or Egfrid, succeeded to the see of Lindisfame. Of 
this bishop there remains to the present day a most extraordinary 
memorial, a book of the four Gospels, written by his own hand, with 
all the elegance of Saxon calligraphy. This book at present preser- 
ved in the British Museum (Nero, D. 4.) has been most minutely 
described by Selden, Mareschall. Smith, Wanley, and last of all by 
Astle. According to a note at the conclusion of St. Matthew'^s Gospel, 
which gives a full account of this most interesting book, the text, (that 
of the Vulgate) was written by Eadfnd ; ^thelwajd, his successor, 
supplied the illuminations, which are stiU brilliant beyond conception. 
Bilfrid bestowed upon it a cover of silver and gold bedecked with 
precious stones, and, a while after, Aldred, a priest of the house, added 
an interlineary Dano-Saxon version, with marginal notes. The subse- 
quent history of this curious book may be told in a few words. It 
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remained in the churoh of Lindisfame until the monks wore compelled 
by the Danes to flee from the Island, and then it became the compan- 
ion of their travels. During their flight it fell into the sea, and was 
a while afterwards found by its owners washed up upon the coast. At 
length it reached Durham, with the other treasures of the church, and 
there it remained until Lindisfame rose again from its ashes, and became 
peopled by a colony of monks, when it was carried back to its original 
home, and regularly formed an item in the inventories of the priory of 
Holy Island until the dissolution. — Maine's No, Dur, 

705. — Osred, the young king of Northumbria, was beseiged in Bam- 
borough Castle, by the pretender Erdulph, but in a sally made by 
Brithric, Osred^s general, Erdulph was defeated, taken prisoner, and 
beheaded. Osred was assassinated near the southern borders in 716, 
by his two kinsmen Cenred and Osric, both of whom reigned in suc- 
cession. — Chnit. Mag. Archas. uEliana, 

709. — Acca, a priest of Wilfrid's, succeeded him in the government 
of the church of Hexham. He was an able man, and took great 
pains to collect from all parts the relics of the apostles and martyrs, 
to whom he erected altars within the walls of the church. In the year 
732, Acca was banished, but whither is not upon record ; he is said to 
have lived eight years after his expulsion; His body, when dead, was 
brought to Hexham, and buried there, and a great number of years 
after, when his sepulchre was opened, the linen shroud in which he was 
wrapped, and his robe and stomacher, which were both of silk, were 
found not only entire, but strong, fresh, and beautiful as ever they had 
been, — OrcTs Char. Hexh. 

724. — Ethelwold, abbot of Melrose, succeeded to the vacant see of 
Lindisfame, in which church he had been originally a monk. During 
the presulate of Ethelwold, Ceolwulf, king of Northumberland, con- 
signed his kingdom (737) to Edbert, his cousin, and exchanged his 
purple robe for the cowl of a monk. Ceolwulf carried with him 
^ money and land'' in abundance ; and over and above all this, intro- 
duced wine and ale into the convent, instead of the milk and water 
of Aidan their founder. — Raines No. Dw. 

735. — This year is marked by the death of the venerable Bede : his 
life, passed in the tranquility of the cloister, aifords few historical 
materials, and his memory hajB been perpetuated chiefly by liis writings, 
which afford the best and almost the only account of the establishment 
and progress of Christianity in the Northumbrian kingdoms. An 
ancient and not improbable tradition fixes the birth-place of Bede to 
the small hamlet of Monkton, nearly adjoining Jarrow. Bede himself 
states that he entered the monastery at seven years of age (684), 
was ordained deacon at nineteen, by John, bishop of Hexham (696)> 

E 
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and received the full order of priesthood from the same prelate in 
his thirtieth year (707). Bede was buried in a porch^ built to his 
honour, on the north side of the church at Jarrow, but his relics 
were afterwards removed, and interred in Durham Cathedral. About 
a mile to the west of Jarrow there is a well called Bedels Well, to 
which, in the last century, it was a prevailing custom to bring chil* 
dren troubled with any disease or infirmity ; a crooked pin was put in 
and the well laved dry between each dipping. Twenty children have 
been brought together on a Sunday to be immersed in this well ; also 
on Midsummer Eve there was a great resort of neighbouring people 
with bonfires, music, &c. — Suttees. Local Bee. 

740. — Gynewulf was consecrated to the see of Lindisfame, at a time 
when the kingdom of Northumberland was harrassed by internal discord 
and commotion. This state of affairs soon connected itself with the 
bishop, and served to embitter his days. GynewulTs only recorded 
cause of affliction seems to have arisen from his supposed protection of 
Offa, a prince of the royal blood, who for some unexplained reason had 
taken refuge at the high altar of Lindisfame. Edbert, at that time 
king of Northumberland, dragged the refugee from the shrine, and put 
him to death without delay, and his next step was to imprison the 
bishop in the castle of Bamborough by way of punishment for his 
alleged protection of the traitor. Cynewulf resigned the see in 780, 
m the forty-first year of his Episcopate, and after three years he 
died in retirement. — Ravns's No. Dwr. 

759. — Edbert, who had ascended the throne at a period when Nor- 
thumbria was in a weak and troubled state, owing to the continued 
depredations of neighbouring powers ; after having roused his subjects 
from their lethargic stupor, brought them to a sense of their duty, 
quelled their petty factions, and defeated their enemies ; he, in the 
above year, imitating his predecessor, resigned his sceptre to his son 
Oswulfe, and retired to a monastery in York, being the eighth king, 
who, during the preceding fifty years had resigned the crown for the 
cowl. Oswulfe was slain by a domestic in the first year of his reign. — 
Wh^ amd Parson. 

771. — ^At this time there was a monastery at Corbridge, in North- 
umberland. — Local Bee. 

774. — Ethelred was elevated to the throne of Northumbria, and 
having pursued, during a period of five years, a detested course of 
vice and treachery, two of his noblemen, Edelbald and Herebert, 
rebelled against him, and at the head of a powerful faction, defeated 
his troops, and finally drove him from his kingdom. The victorious 
chieftains, then (779) bestowed the crown upon Alfwold, a prince of 
the house of Ida.— WhiU and Parson. 
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780. — Higbald miB consecrated bishop of Lindisfame. At this 
period Alfveold held the sceptre of Northumberland. He was one of 
those by whom ^' the simple plan ^ was adopted 

'^ That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can." 
Alfwold was the fourth king of this character, and, notwithstanding 
his qualifications for the high office to which he had aspired, yet his 
leign was short and his death violent. Commotion after commotion 
ensued, and still the shrine of St. Guthbert, unprotected as it was, 
was reverenced by the contending parties ; but the internal dissentions 
of the kingdom failed not by degrees to produce disunion and insu- 
bordination, and during this state of affairs the Danes, for the first 
time (793) landed upon its coasts. The tale of their ravages has been 
often told. It may suffice to state, that after their pillage and spoil 
elswhere, they came in the month of June to the church of Lindis- 
fiune, which fell into their hands an easy prey. Bobbery and murder 
succeeded as a matter of course, and so well did the invaders speed, 
that the following year brought with it a return of their descent, and 
a repetition of their barbairous outrages. But the kingdom of North- 
omberiand was beginning to learn the importance of unanimity in 
time of danger, and with the aid of their neighbours of Mercia, its 
forces surprised and utterly destroyed the invaders, as ihey were 
plundering Jarrow. Higbald, and those of his ecclesiastics who had 
e6<»ped the fury of the Danes, returned to their church, from which 
they had fled, and found it pillaged indeed of its silver and gold, but 
still possessing the treasure for which they were most afraid, the body 
of their saint, which had by chance escaped the fury of their foes.-^ 
Rainf$ No, Dur, 

782. — A synod was held at Great Aydiffe, in the county of Dur- 
ham, and another was held here in the year 789. — Hutchinson's Dur. 

788 (Sept. 23). — Alfwold, king of Northumberland, was slain by 
his uncle the ealderman Sigan, at a place called Seythes-cestre 
(Wahoici Chesters)^ near the Roman wall, and his body borne to 
burial at Hexham, accompanied by a long array of clergymen and 
monhs singing dirges. — Hodgwiis Norihd. 

791 . — ^The Northumbrian throne appears to have been vacant duri.ng 
a period of anarchy, which continued from the death of Alfwold till 
this year, when the prevailing party placed the crown on the head of 
Osred, the son of Alored ; but his reign was very brief, for the 
factious nobility confederated against him, and he fled for safety to 
the Isle of Man. — White and Parson, 

792. — A synod was held at Finchale priory, near Durham ; for the 
purpose of regulating church discipline. Another synod was held here 
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in 798, and a third, according to Leland, in 810. Finchale priory 
is rendered famouB by the auBterities of St. Godrick, bom at Walpole 
in Norfolk, who, after twice performing the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
came, directed by a vision, to Finchale, where he erected a chapel and 
hermitage. Here he resided thirty-six years^ practising ^' miheard-of- 
austerities,'" which, in the eyes of a saperstitious and ignorant people, 
were sufficient to invest his character with a high degree of sanctity. 
The mortifications to which he subjected his body, if not laudable, 
were extremely severe. He wore an iron jerkin, mingled ashes with 
the flour of which he made his bread, and, not unfrequently, passed 
whole nights at his devotions, immersed up to his chin in water. He 
died in 1170, and was then admitted, on account of his uncommon 
penances, and the great miracles he is said to have performed, into the 
calendar of saints. The ruins of Finchale priory are situated in a 
secluded spot, on the west side of the river Wear, at a distance of 
nearly three miles from the city of Durham. — Bos^s Topog. 

This year Ethelred, having become popular again, r^aficended the 
throne of Northumbria, after being twelve years in exile. Ethelred 
had no sooner been restored to power, than he meditated the most 
diabolical revenge upon his enemies. He left Eardulf weltering in his 
blood at the gate of a monastery ; and in the following year he decoyed 
both the children of Alfwold from the sanctuary at York, and mur- 
dered them. The deposed Osred afterwards attempted to recover the 
crown, but his army deserted him, and he fell into the hands of the 
cruel Ethelred and perished. The tyrant now endeavoured to secure 
his authority by a marriage with the daughter of the powerful Ofib, 
and for this purpose he divorced his previous wife ; but his poUcy and 
his murders were equally vain, for his guilty career was fast hastening 
to a close. Northumbria was suffering by famine, pestilence, and 
piracy, and all these evils were attributed to the intolerable Ethelred, 
consequently his subjects destroyed him in the fourth year of his resto- 
ration, and set up Osbald. After a reign of twenty-seven days they 
deposed Osbald, and he prudently withchrew from the pursuits of am- 
bition, and obtained security in the cloister. — Mackenzie's Northd, 

793. — During an inroad of the Danes, the clergy of Lindisfame, in 
consequence of their situation upon an exposed coast, for a while 
forsook their church, and sought safety by flight; remembering, 
howeven the dying injunction of their saint. But the Danes were 
overcome at Jarrow, and the voice of religion was again raised within 
the walls of their church. — Rains's Dur. Cath. 

794. — Eardulf, who had been recovered from his assassination by 
^e charity of the monks, who found him apparently lifeless near their 
cloister, was called from his exile, and seated on the throne of Nor- 
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thnmbria, which for twelve years he held by the force of arms, and 
wielded a sceptre imbrued in blood. Considering it politic to oppose 
Ethelred'^s murderers, he defeated them in a pitched battle, fought, 
according to Symoon, near to Billingham, in the county of Durham, 
and which is represented to have been attended with great slaughter.* 
He then turned his arms against their ally, Kenulf, King of Mercia ; 
but on the interference of the clergy, a reconciliation took place. — 
Eardulf, however, was afterwards seized by his enemies, and placed in 
confinement. These multifarious and bloody revolutions seem to have 
excited the attention of foreign nations, for Charlemagne, (Charles the 
Great,) declared that the Northumbrians were more perfidious than 
Pagans, and obtained the liberation of the captive monarch, who was 
for a short time again restored, under the authority of a papal bull, 
which he had obtained at Bome from Pope Leo III. — Maclmzie. 

800. — The Danes, in one of their frequent predatory descents on 
the eastern coa«t, destroyed and plundered Tynemouth and Hartle- 
pool. — Ld. Col. 

803. — ^Egbert, twelfth bishop of Lindisfame, was consecrated at 
ByweU on the 11th of June this year. He held the see for eighteen 
years. — Bairn's No. Dur. 

806. — Alfwold ascended the Northumbrian throne, which he held 
only two years, and was succeeded in 808, by Eanred, the son of 
Eardulf.— jRie^A. 

821. — Heathured was appointed bishop of Lindisfame. — Maine's 
No. Dur. 

825. — ^Egbert, king of Wessex, having penetrated into the heart of 
Northumbria, when anarchy was at its height. Incapable of resist- 
ance, the Northumbrians made an oifer of entire submission ^ and 
Eanred, their king, in the twentieth year of his reign, became the 
vassal and tributary of the great monarch of Wessex, who had now 
obtained, within his ambitious grasp, all the kingdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy, which he united in one, great state under his government, 
about three hundred and eighty years after the first arrival of the 
Saxons in this country. Northumbria was the last of the seven 
states that resigned its independence, and acknowledged Egbert^s 
superiority. — Pict. Hist. Eng. BidpcUh. 

The town of Billingham, in the county of Durham, was built, and 
the church founded by Eanred. -Probably little now remains of the 

* Tbe place of the batde is pointed out by a late discovery. It seems to have been 
fought on tbe low grounds between Billingham and Norton, as a scuU and several bones 
were turned up in a field near Norton mill, in the year 1804 ; and near the same place, 
and about the same time, a flat piece of silver, without any engraving or inscription on it, 
was ako dug up^ apparently an ornament of a cap, or of armour.— £r<vster*« Stockton. 
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orij^nal structure of the church ; but its dlmensioiiB shew that Ha 
terr^oriet were notsnudl. — Brewgter'a Stockton. 

826. — From this year till the reign of William the Conqueror, the 
town of Newcastle was known by the title of Monk-Chester. — Brand. 

830. — Ecgred, or Egfrid, was appointed bishop of Lindisfarne. 
He was a man of high rank, and a great benefactor to the churoh 
over which he presided. — Rains'! No. Dur. 

832. — An army of Danish pirates made an attempt to land at 
Tynemouth, but were routed and driven back to their ships. — 
Brand. 

845. — El&nbert was elected to the see of Lindisfarne. — Amw'i 
No. iHr. 

854. — Eordulph, the sixteenth and last bishop of Lindisfame, 
succeeded to that see. — Und. 

866. — During the ravages of Hungar and Hubba, the Danish 
adventurers, Tynemouth monastery was utterly destroyed. Berwick 
is mentioned as having been their landing plaee. — Brand. 

867. — Jarrow was plundered and burnt by afleet of Baltic pirates. 
After this destmotive inroad, it remained abandoned and desdate 
as a desert for upwards of two centuries ; nothing being left but the 
naked walls. — Macimzie'g Zhtr. 
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CHAPTER III. 





A. D. 875. 





OBTHUMBBIA, which for a long period had 
been the peculiar object of Danish hostility was, 
this year, revisited by that ferocious people. 
Several ships, with troops, commanded by Half- 
dene, a Danish adventurer, entered the river 
Tyne, and were cantoned in the adjacent vil- 
lages for the winter, it being then too late in the 
year to make any progress in the northern parts of Northumberland. 
On the opening of spring they began their ravages on this unfortunate 
country, and marked their progress with the greatest barbarities. The 
Danes exercised the greatest severities upon the religious, destroying 
the churches and other holy places, believing them the depositories of 
all the wealth of the country. On this occasion, Monkwearmouth, 
Jarrow, and Tynemouth monasteries were plundered.* They next 
proceeded to Lindisfame, which they doomed a second time to de- 
struction. For the bishop and his monks nothing was left but 
flight ; but they forgot not the dying injunction of their saint. His 
body was hastily raised from the shrine in which it had been inclosed ; 
into his coffin were oast the scattered relics of Aidan, and the other 
early bishops of the Island, and with treasures such as these they set 
out they knew not whither, deserting their noble church, in which 
there had dwelt many a saint. So soon did the Danes arive, that if 
a monk had for a while lingered behind the sorrowful train, he might 
easily have seen from the hills of Kyloe, the sacred structure enveloped 
in smoke and flame. Reginald states that at the time of their depart- 
ure it happened to be high water, and that the waves fled back, and 
gave them a passage upon dry ground. One clerk was intentionally 

• Local Bea 
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left behind to watch the motions of the Danes, but when he saw their 
glittering swords upon the threshold of the church, he fled for refuge 
to the empty tomb of St. Cuthbert, and in a moment found himself, to 
his joy, hid in a hollow cloud. Thus protected, he witnessed their 
proceedings, and amid their awful imprecations, heard them threaten 
a speedy return. After their departure he hastened to join his brethren, 
who in consequence of the information which he gave, determined for 
ever to desert their church. This took place in the year 875 ; 241 
years from the foundation of the church, and 189 from the death of 
St. Outhbert. The monks would naturally, in the first instance, flee to 
the hills, but their subsequent wanderings are no where clearly detailed. 
Symeon informs us that they migrated from place to place in the 
kingdom of Northumberland, and that wherever they came they were 
received with veneration. Once they attempted to pass over from the 
mouth of the Derwent into Ireland, the country in which, according 
to tradition, their patron had been bom, but wind and wave conspired 
against them, and drove them back to the English coast. It was 
upon this occasion, that the book of the Gospels (mentioned under A. D. 
698), fell by chance into the sea, and was, after an interval of three 
days, found on the coast of Witheme, in Galloway, whither the wan- 
derers had by that time arrived. At last they travelled to Crake, 
having, during their seven years journey, visited many a place, and 
having laid the foundation of many a legendary tale ; and here they 
were sojourning when the voice of rest first reached their ears. Half- 
dene, the Dane, was now dead; Alfred the Great had succeeded to 
the throne of England, and had, from motives of policy, appointed 
Guthred, a Dane of conciliating manners, as his tributary king in the 
North. — Maine's No. Dur. 

880. — Gregory, king of Scotland, who was contemporary with 
Alfred, king of England, and like him was justly sumamed the Great, 
took Berwick by assault. The garrison consisted of Danes and Picts ; 
the former he put to the sword but spared the latter. Gregory is 
afterwards said to have given a total defeat, somewhere in North- 
umberland, to an army of Danes, commanded by a king or leader 
called Hardunt: this victory was followed by the subjection of all 
Northumberland; and the winter that succeeded this prosperous 
campaign, the Scottish monarch is said to have spent in Berwick. — 
Bidpath. 

883. — On the re -establishment of peace, Chester-le-street, less 
exposed than Lindisfame to the dangers of predatory or marine 
invasion, was selected for the future residence of the bishop and his 
clergy. Here Guthred, king of Northumberland had built for them a 
church, and the see received from the gratitude or obedience of that 
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sovereign, a larger territory and franchise than any yet conferred by 
former benefactors. Nine bishops in succession, presided over the 
see while seated here. — Surtees. Bainis Dur. Cath, 

883. — This year, the bishopric of Hexham, after a long vacancy, 
was united with Lindisfame, at Chester-l^Street. — Border Antiq. 

893. — The Danes who had settled in Northumberland, in violation 
of their oaths of allegiance to king Alfred, took up arms against him, 
and joined their marauding brethren under Haesten or Hasting, who 
had just landed near Sittingboume in Kent. — Pict. Hist Eng, 

897. — A squadron of Northumbrian Pirates cruised oflF the southern 
coasts against the king. It was met and defeated on several occasions 
by the improved ships of the king. After an obstinate engagement 
near the Isle of Wight, two Danish Ships were taken, and the crews 
all hanged, by order of Alfred. This severity, so much at variance 
with Alfred^s usual humanity, has caused some regret and confusion to 
historians. One writer says that the Danes do not seem to have vio- 
lated the law of natiom^ as such law was then understood, and that, 
therefore, Alfred^s execution of them was inexcusable. Another 
writer is of opinion that Alfred always, and properly, drew a distinc- 
tion between pirates and warriors. This line would be most difficult 
to draw when all were robbers and pirates alike ; but the men of 
Northumbria had, through their chiefs and princes sworn allegiance to 
him, had received benefits from him, and stood bound to the protection 
of his states, which they were ravaging. From the situation they oc- 
cupied they could constantly trouble his tranquility ; and in regard to 
them he may have been led to consider, after the experience he had had 
of their bad faith, that measures of extreme severity were allowable 
and indispensable. Twenty other ships taken during the three remain- 
ing years of his life, and of which the crews were slain or hanged upon 
the gallows, were also from Northumberland. — lUd. 

924. — Adam Hilton, living in the time of king' Athelstan, gave to 
the monastery of Hartlepool, a pix, or crucifix, which was in weight 
25 ounces, in silver, and caused his arms to be engraven on it ; — 
Argent, two bars azure, which are yet to be seen upon the gate of 
Hilton Castle, in the county of Durham. — Carter's Hon, Bed. 

930. — King Athelstan, about this period, gave or restored Bishop- 
wearmouth to the see of Durham. The original church of Wearmouth 
was probably built, not long subsequent to the grant of Athelstan. 
— Surtees. 

933. — The Danes made a descent upon this island, when the for- 
tress of Bamborough suflTered greatly, but was soon afterwards restored 
and new works were added. A great booty fell into the hands of the 
invaders by the reduction of this place.— J&owe? Bee. 
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934. — King Athelstan visited the shrine of St. Outhbert, at Chester- 
le-Street, in person, on his road to Scotland for the purpose of com- 
pelling Constantino, its king, to adhere to a treaty which he had 
broken. Athelstan bestowed numerous gifts upon the saint on this 
occasion. — Raine's St. CWA. 

937. — Olave or Anlaf, a Danish prince, who had already been set- 
tled in Northumbria, assailed Athelstan, with a more powerfid con- 
fedracy than had ever been formed against the Saxon king. Yet this 
coalition, formidable as it was, was utterly destroyed, and Anlaf, with 
a wretched fragment of his forces, escaped to Ireland. — Pict, Hist. Eng. 

During the reign of Athelstan, the Monastery of Tynemouth, then 
hardly recovered from its former desolation, was again ravaged by the 
Danes. It is no wonder that, after having been so often plundered and 
destroyed, this place should have been so long in ruins, that the remem- 
brance of king Oswin, the sainted patron thereof, was utterly lost. 
After some respite from the invasions of the Danish pirates, to whom 
its exposed situation on the sea coast rendered it an easy and defence- 
less prey ; and who, by their repeated depredations, appear to have 
left nothing that could induce them to return, the then bishop of the 
diocese obtained it of the earls of Northumberland ; and, after filling it 
anew with religious, restored therein the celebration of divine service. 
It was not^ however, till the latter end of the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, that the bones of the royal martyr were discovered. At this 
period, the royal saint and martyr, Oswin, in one of those dreams 
common to the times, is said to have appeared to Edmund, the sexton 
of this place, and pointed out to him the place of his own interment. 
Judith^ wife of Tostig, earl of Northumberland, gave credit to the 
sexton^s vision, and ceased not to exert her influence with Egel^^nne, 
then bishop of Durham, till he had ordered a search to be made for the 
royal bones, which are said to have been discovered in an oratory, 
according to the saint'^s direction in the vision, on the fifth of the ides 
of March, a. d. 1065, and 415 years after his death. The royal 
remains, after having been inclosed in a coffin, and honoured with every 
kind of funeral pomp, were recommitted to the sacred earth. Earl 
Tostig, according to some writers, rebuilt this monastery from the 
foundation. — Brand. 

940. — On the accession of Edmund the Atheling, brother to Athel- 
stan, the Danes of Northumbria recalled Anlaf from Ireland. The 
Danish prince came in force, and the result of a war was, that Edmund 
was obliged to resign to him, in seperate sovereignty, the whole of 
the Island north of Watling-Street. — Pict. Hist. Eng. 

944. — The Scots were again in arms, aud the presence of king 
Edmund being required in the noHh, he, after the example of his 
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brother Athelstan, turned aside on his march to visit Chester-le-Street, 
there to solicit the aid of St. Guthbert, and on his bended knees, in 
all the solemnity of prayer, recommended to him himself and his army, 
placing upon the holy body two bracelets, taken from his own arms, 
together with two robes of Grecian workmanship. — Raine's Si. 
Cuth, 

946. — Though in common with the other states of the north, the 
Danes of Northumbria had sworn fealty to Edred (grandson of Alfred), 
they rose soon after his accession, and once more tried the fortune of 
war with the Saxons, but after two or three most obstinate and 
sanguinary battles, they were humbled and apparently crushed, 
were condemned to pay a heavy pecuniary fine, and Northumbria was 
incorporated with the rest of the kingdom much more completely than 
it had hitherto been ; the royal title was abolished, and the adminis- 
tration put into the hands of an earl appointed by the king. Edred 
died (A. D. 955) soon after the reduction of Northumbria. — PicU 
Hist. Eng. 

948. — King Edred, who was also a brother of Athelstan, visited the 
tomb of St. Guthbert, at GhesterJe-Street, and oflFered divers gifts 
worthy of a king.— JBatW^ St, Cuth. 

993. — A Danish host landed in the North, and took Bamborough 
Gastle by storm. Three chiefs of Danish origin, who had been appoint- 
ed to command the natives, threw down the standard of Ethelred, 
and ranged themselves under the raven. All through Northumbria the 
Danish settlers gradually either joined their still Pagan brethren from 
the Baltic, or ofiTered them no resistance.— Pwr^. Hist. Eng. 

995. — Northumberland was again plundered by the Danes, the city 
and castle of Bambrough were burned ; and Aldhune with his ecclesi- 
astics determining to escape the storm by flight, deserted Ghester, 
and retired with the holy relics to the monastery of Rippon, which 
became their resting place for a few months, until the Danes had 
departed, when they set out on their return to their forsaken church. 
That church, however, was built of wood ; it had stood one hundred 
and thirteen years, and must, therefore, have been in a state of dilap- 
idation ; and, besides, its situation was defenceless. Is it, under such 
circumstances, to be wondered at, that the wanderers should wish for 
a new church, of more durable materials — ^in a situation more capable 
of defence during such an emergency as had driven them from home — 
and possessing more of natural dignity than the level uninteresting 
plain of Ghester ! If the truth could be ascertained, it would perhaps 
be found that, from such motives as these, the monks, when on their 
journey homewards, and probably after a minute examination of the 
place, determined to settle at Durham. And who would venture to 
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impugn their judgment or their toate \ A different reason, however, 
is assigned by the monkish hiatoiions, by whom we &re told that, on 
their return from Rippon, the proceeuon halted at Wredelaw, gener^ 
ally supposed to be the lofty eminence of Wardonlaw, five miles 
distant from the east«m coast, and oonuuanding a full prospect of the 
ferUle vale of the Wear. At this spot the si^ which oontaiaed the 
body of St. Cuthbert became suddenly immoveable, and it was only on 
the third day, after a solemn fast and supplication, that the Saint 
communicated his pleasure in vision to a monk named Eadmer, com- 
iganding that their course should be directed towards Dunhofane, 
where his ohurch was in future to find a secure establishment. 



KUOVAL ot St. CDTBBiBT-a Riuci. 

When the monks pitched their tent on the summit of the hill at Dur- 
ham, there were a few cottages on its sides occupied by rustics employed 
in reducing its romantic neighbourhood into a state of cultivation. The 
trees on the summit of the hiU had been already felled, and com was 
growing on the ground ; but the banks of the river were still fringed 
with thick wood, which the axe of the essarting settler had not assailed. 
A temporary resting-place for the ark of St. Cuthbert was the first 
object of the bishop and his clergy. Symeon, the historian, states that 
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a small church made of branches of trees, was the first to receive the 
treasure. The same author, however, in another place, expressly 
states, that even this first structure was of stone ; and that, almost 
immediately afterwards, another small fabric, of the same material, 
called The White Churchy was erected for the same temporary purpose. 
In the mean time were laid the foundations of a cathedral worthy of 
so opulent a see, so rich in relics, and so blessed with a saint ; and, 
in three years, the work was finished, with the exception of the west- 
em tower ; Ugthred, the earl, and the whole population of Northum- 
berland, from the Tees to the Coquet, lending a helping hand. 
Aldhune dedicated his new fabric on the fourth of September, 999, 
having previously placed the body of St. Cuthbert in a shrine within 
its walls. Eadmund, the successor of Aldhune completed the western 
tower. — Surtees. Rainess Dur. Cath, 

1009. — ^About this period Swe3me, king of Denmark, sailed up the 
Humber with a numerous and splendid fleet, and landed as near as 
he could to the city of York. His followers marched, escorted by fire 
and sword, their ordinary satelites, and were at once joined by the men 
ofNorthumbria. — Pict, Hist.Eng. 

1015. — The Danes besieged Bamborough Gajstle, which they took 
and pillaged. — Local Bee. 

1018. — A most decisive battle was fought at Carham, between the 
Scots and English, in which the former were victorious, and almost all 
the fighting men between Tees and Tweed were cut off, with their 
chieftains. The death of bishop Aldhune is attributed to violent 
grief, conceived on the unfortunate event of this conflict, which, as 
Symeon the historian informs us, was predicted by a comet which 
appeared for thirty nights. — Bedpath. Surtees, 

1020. — Eadmund, a secular priest of noble birth, was promoted to 
the vacant see of Durham by accident. Casually entering the church 
whilst the monks were hesitating in the choice of a successor to Ald- 
hune, he carelessly exclaimed, ^' Why then cannot you make me 
bishop P The inadvertent expression was adopted by the perplexed 
ecclesiastics as the effect of inspiration ; Eadmund, very much to his 
surprize, was elected by common consent, and an appeal to the miracu- 
lous shrine of St. Cuthbert confirmed the decision. — Surtees'. 

1040. — The city of Durham resisted an assault of the Scots under 
Duncan. Symeon says they lost most of their troops ; and adds, 
that the heads of several of their leaders were exposed on poles in the 
market place. He also informs us, that at this period Alfred, a 
monk of the convent, travelled into Northumberland and collected 
from various churches and monasteries the most valuable relics of 
the Saints and Confessors of the northern church, in order to their 
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translation to Durham. He also removed the remams of the venerable 
Bede from Jarrow, and deposited them within the shrine of St. Guth- 
bert. — Surtees. 

1046. — About this period Egelric, who succeeded to the bishoprick, 
A.D. 1042, in removing the foundation of the old wooden church of 
Chester, which he had intended to rebuild with stone, discovered a 
large treasure, which, appropriating to his own use, he transmitted to 
the Abbey of Peterborough, and soon after retired thither himself. 
Being charged by the ecclesiastics of Durham with ^nbezzling the 
treasures of the Church, he was sent for to London, where he died in 
confinement. — Ibid. 

1054. — Si ward, the great earl of Northumbria, made an expedition 
into Scotland to assist in seating his relation Prince Malcolm, the son 
of the late king Duncan, upon the throne of that country, which had 
been usurped by Duncan''s murderer Macbeth. In this enterprise, 
and before it was crowned with success, Osbeme, the elder son of 
Siward, was slain. Checking his natural emotions, the old earl asked 
how the young man had fallen ; and being told that he had received 
all his wounds in front, like a brave man, he said he was satisfied, and 
wished no better death for himself. He did not, however, die in battle, 
nor woM he die in his bed, — a death he held to be dishonourable. — 
Soon after his return from Scotland he was attacked by a fatal disor- 
der. As he felt his end approaching he said to his attendants, ^' Lift 
me up, that I may die on niy legs, like a soldier, and not crouching, 
like a cow ! Dress me with my coat of mail, — cover my head with my 
helmet, — ^put my shield on my left arm, and my battle-axe in my right 
hand, that I may die under arms V^* Siward, who was a Dane, either 
by birth or near descent, was much beloved by the Northumbrians, 
who were themselves chiefly of Danish extraction. They called him 
SigwardrDigr^ or Siward the Strong, and many years after his death 
they showed, with pride, a rock of solid granite which they pretended 
he had split in two with a single blow of his battle-axe. The good 
Siward was succeeded in the government of Northumbria by Tostig, 
the brother of the great Earl Harold. — Pict. Hist, Eng. 

1063. — The Northumbrians under Tostig, acted in concert with 
Harold against the turbulent Welsh, by employing a fleet along the 
coast, by accoutring his troops with light helmets, targets, and breast- 
pieces made of leather (instead of their usual heavy armour), in order 
that they might be better able to follow the fleet-footed Welsh, 
They gained a succession of victories, and finally reduced the moun- 
taineers to such dispair that they decapitated their king, Griffith, and 

* Hen, Hunt — Higden. 
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sent his bleeding head to their conquerors, as a peace-offering and 
token of submission. — Piet. Hist. Eng, 

1063. — About this period, Earl Tostig and his wife, presented to 
the church of Durham, a large crucifix enriched with gold and jewels. 
— Surtees, 

1065. — A general rising of the Northumbrians, against the authority 
and person of Tostig, was provoked by the rapacity, tyranny, and 
cruelty of his behaviour. The insurgents — the hardiest and most 
warlike men of the land — ^marched upon York, where their obnoxious 
governor resided. Tostig fled like a coward ; his treasury and 
armoury were pillaged, and two hundred of his body-guard, the tools 
of his tyranny, were massacred in cold blood on the banks of the Ouse. 
The Northumbrians, then, despising the weak authority of the king, 
determined to choose an earl for themselves ; and their choice fell on 
Morcar, one of the sons of Earl Algar, the old enemy of Harold and 
his family. Morcar, whose power and influence were extensive, readily 
accepted the authority offered him, and, gathering together an armed 
host, he not only took possession of the great northern earldom, but 
advanced to Northampton, with an evident intention of extending his 
power towards the South of England. But here he was met by the 
active and intrepid Harold, who had never yet returned vanquished 
from a field of battle. Before drawing the sword against his own 
countrymen, the son of Godwin proposed a conference. This was 
accepted by the Northumbrians, who, at the meeting, exposed the 
wrongs they had suffered from Tostig, and the motives of their insur- 
rection. Harold endeavoured to palliate the faults of his brother, and 
promised, in his name, better conduct for the future, if they would 
receive him back as their earl lawfully appointed by the king. But 
the Northumbrians unanimously protested against any reconciliation 
with the chief who had tyrannized over them. " We were bom free 
men,'^ said they, " and were brought up in freedom ; a proud chief is 
to us unbearable — for we have learned from our ancestors to live free, 
or die.**' The crimes of Tostig were proved, and Harold, giving up 
his brother's cause as lost, agreed to the demands of the Northumbrians, 
and, with the consent of the king, the appointment of Morcar as earl 
was confirmed. — Pict. Hist. Eng, 

1066. — Tostig, the unnatural brother of Harold, who had been ex- 
pelled from Northumbria, went to Norway and invited Hardrada, the 
king of that country, to invade England. Hardrada, who was power- 
ful, warlike, and ambitious, could not resist the temptation, and early 
in autumn he set sail with a formidable fleet, consisting of two hundred 
war-ships, and three hundred store-ships, and vessels of smaller size. 
With these he sailed up the Tyne, taking and plundering several towns. 
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He then continued his course southwards, and being joined by Tostig, 
saUed up the Humber and the Ouse. — Pict. ffitt. Eng. 

1068. — Northumberland was invaded, and the town of Monkoheater 
taken by Edgar Etheling, heir to the crown of England, together with 
Maloolm, king of Scotland, and some Daniah pirates, whom William 
the Conqueror encountered in person, and overthrew on Gatediead 
Fell. Having recovered Monkcheeter, King William is said to have 
]aid it almost level with the ground, to prevent its becoming in future 
an asylum to hie enemies. — Brand. 

1068. — At this period, it has been ascertained. Sir John Mitford 
was in possesuon of Mitford Castle, Northumberland. The origin of 
this building is involved in obscurity : it is supposed to have been 
erected a short time previous to the conquest, but neither its date 
nor its first owner is known. — Border Anttq. 



1069. — The king, in order to bring the Northumbrians to a more 
perfect obedience than they had hitherto yielded, entrusted to Robert 
Comyn, a Norman noble, the task of their entire subjugation. On the 
confines of the bishopric he viae met by the prelate Egilwin, who is 
said to have warned him of the turbulent state of the people, and of 
the danger of farther irritation by any additional acts of severity. 
The haughty soldier listened to the admonition with contempt, and, 
punishing with death several of the peasantry who had insulted or 
interrupted hie march, entered the city of Durham with seven hundred 
troops, and, in full confidence of his strength, permitted them to dis- 
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perae themselves in parties amongst the inhabitants. The dawn of 
day discovered to the Normans the walls of the city surrounded by 
the enraged peasantry : the gat^ were forced open, the soldiery scat- 
tered in quarters were overpowered and slaughtered, and Gomyn with 
his immediate attendants perished in the flames of a building which 
they had obstinately defended. The blazing pile communicated with 
the cathedral ; the western tower was observed to have caught the 
flames ; and it was only to the sudden or miraculous shifting of the 
wind to the East that tiie structure owed its preservation. 

The outrage that had been perpetrated was not suffered to pass with 
impunity. William, at the head of his troops, advanced in person to 
chastise the rebellious Province. From York to Durham, a tract of 
sixty miles, the march of the Norman army was traced in characters 
of blood ; the inhabitants were devoted to indiscriminate slaughter ; 
the villages were left smoking in ashes ; and even the convents and 
monasteries were involved undistinguished in the common destruction. 
^* It was a horrid spectacle'" says Roger Hoveden, *^ to see on the 
high roads and public places, and at the doors of houses, human bodies 
eaten up by worms, for there remained no one to cover them with a 
little earth."** The fields in culture were burned, and the cattle and 
the com in bams carried off by the conquerors, who made a 
famine where they could not maintain themselves by the sword. 
The ecclesiastics of Durham escaped the storm by flight : directing 
their course Northwards, they halted successively at Jarrow, Bedling- 
ton, and Tughall, and on the fourth evening reached in safety the isle 
of Lindiflfame. At the time of their arrival on the opposite coast, ac- 
cording to Symeon, it was high flood : the waves opened, and afforded 
them a miraculous passage to the island. After the retreat of the 
Normans, glutted with spoil and vengeance, the ecclesiastics prepared 
for their return, through scenes which at every footstep presented 
traces of destmction — ^the country lay waste and desolate ; the Mon- 
astery of Jajrrow had been fired, and the treasures which in the pre- 
cipitancy of flight were left at Durham had been plundered and pro- 
faned. The massy crucifix given by earl Tostig was thrown from the 
high altar, broken, and robbed of its gold and jewels. — Surtees, 

1070. — ^The royal troops were scarce withdrawn, when Malcolm, 
kmg of Scots penetrated, at the head of a marauding army, into 
Glevelajid and the bishopric, carried desolation down the course of the 
Tees, and burned the towns and monasteries of Hartlepool and Wear- 
mouth. — Ibid. 

The same year Monkchester had a second vidt from William the 
Conqueror, who marched through it on his route to Scotland, with a 
numerous army. — Bra/Ml. 
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1070. — The chapel at Tughall, Northumberland, is supposed to have 
been built this year. It is at present in ruins ; but when it stood, it 
constituted a chapel of ease to Bamborough. Respecting this building 
the Rev. James Baine says, '^ From its present remains I know of no 
ecclesiastical structure in all Northumberland, which has pretensions 
to higher antiquity. One single feature is sufficient to prove this. 
The nave and chancel are seperated from each other by a Norman 
arch, slightly ornamented ; and the latter is not only semicircular, but 
covered above-head, curving to the top of the dividing arch, so as 
strictly to resemble a large oven." — Bairn's Nor. Dwr. 

1071. — The king having deprived Osulph of the earldom of Northum- 
berland, and conferred it on Gopsi, the uncle of earl Tostig, Osulph, 
obliged to take shelter in the woods and mountains, collected round 
him a band of men in the like desperate circumstances. With these 
desperadoes, he beset an house at Newbum, where Gopsi was feasting, 
and pursuing him to the church, to which he had fled as a sanctuary, 
and which his pursuers immediately set on fire, he was slain by Osulph 
in the entrance of it. This happened on the 11th of March, in the 
fifth week after Gopsi was made earl. In the following autunm Osulph 
received a mortal wound, by the lance of a robber, whom he had 
rashly attacked. — Bidpatk. 

1072. — William the Gonqueror passed again through Monkchest^, 
on his way to Scotland ; on this occasion, his enemy, king Malcolm, 
met him at Berwick, and paid him homage. On his way home, the 
king, it appears, thought fit to sojourn for a while at Durham, and lay 
the foundation of the castle. The length of his stay is no where spe- 
cified ; but during its continuance he made diligent enquiry with 
reference to the body of St. Guthbert, whether it really rested at 
Durham or not. His question was answered in the affirmative, not 
by one, but by all the members of the church, and their affirmation was 
conveyed, not in words alone, but in oaths. Still he was slow in 
belief, and having with him bishops and abbots to obey his command, 
he at length determined to be satisfied with regard to the truth or 
falsehood of the assertion ; and more than this, he openly avowed his 
intention of putting to the sword the dignitaries and elders of the 
church if the body should not be found. Fear fell upon them all, and 
in their distress they prayed the Almighty, by the merits of St. 
Guthbert, to shew them his mercy. The festival of All Saints, the day 
appointed for the inspection, had arrived, and the bishop had begun 
the mass, when the king was seized with a violent fever, of so wittering 
a nature, that he hastily rushed out of the church without having 
effected his purpose, and turning his back upon a splendid banquet 
which was awaiting him, mounted his horse, and never once drew his 
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bridle untQ he had crossed the Tees, and had left behind him the 
territory of the Saint. — Br<md, Raines 8t. Cutk. 

The see of Durham, after a vacancy of one year, by the resignation 
of Egilwin, was conferred by the king on Walcher, a noble native of 
Lorraine, distinguished by the fame of sanctity and learning. — Swrtees. 

1074. — Aldwin, a Mercian monk, with two associates, determined to 
visit the ruined kingdom of Northumberland, the early seat of monastic 
piety and learning. The wanderers first sat down at Monkchester 
(afterwards Newcastle) ; but Walcher, bishop of Durham, persuaded 
the distinguished strangers to remove under his jurisdiction, and 
assigned them the sacred spot of Jarrow for a residence ; the whole of 
which is represented at this time as being in ruins; but the new 
possessors contrived to place a rude roof of logs and straw thatch upon 
the naked walls, and raised for themselves a few poor huts under shel- 
ter of the bmlding. Here their exemplary austerity, abstinence, 
patience, and self-denial attracted a vast influx of persons of all ranks ; 
and the delighted bishop gave them in frank possession, Gyrwy, which 
it seems they at first held but as tenants at will, Preston, Monkton, 
Hedworth, Hebbum, Westoe, and Horton. Waltheof, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, gave them also the church at Tinmouth, with all its 
lands and possessions, together with the body of St. Oswin. The house 
of Jaarow being thus so amply endowed, Aldwin began rebuilding the 
church, and the monastery was soon populous enough to throw off 
colonies ; and whilst Beinfred migrated to Whitby, Aldwin himself 
moved northwards, and sat down amongst the ruins of Melros. — 
MacieTizie'B Dur. 

1079. — In the autumn, Malcolm, the Scottish king, overran the 
county of Northumberland as far as the Tyne, making havock every 
where with fire and sword, and carrying home many captives and much 
booty. — Bid/paih. 

1080.-— Walcher, bishop of Durham, who had also received from the 
king the earldom of Northumberland, though himself a pious, learned, 
and good man, was unhappy in the choice of his ministers and favour- 
ites, the archdeacon Leofwin, and Gilbert, Walcher^s kinsman, by 
whom the extensive powers with which he was invested as earl and 
prelate were by no means exercised with moderation or discretion. 
The former plundered the treasures of the church, and the country 
groaned under the tyranny of the latter. Liulph, a Saxon noble, con- 
nected with the blood of Siward and Gospatric, and not less popular 
from his virtues than from his rank, shared the confidence of the pre- 
late, to whom he had dared to remonstrate against the oppressive 
measures of his officers : he soon after fell a sacrifice to their revenge, 
together with a part of his family, by nocturnal assassination. His 
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death rauied the irritation of the people to itfi hi^iest patch, and the 
impunity of his murderers caused the bishop to be regarded as the tacit 
author of the crime. With a view of appeasing the popuhir feeling, 
Walcher appointed a general councO or assembly to be held at Gfates- 
head, whither, confiding either in his innocence or the sanctity of his 
character, he imprudently trusted himself with a slender body of attend- 
ants, but the hour of concilliation was past, and the offer of delivering 
up to justice offenders already in the power of the enraged populace was 
treated with contempt. The barbarous cry of ^^ Good reds, fhori rede, 
dea ye the Bishop,^ echoing on every side, was the signal of a general 
assault. The few attendant guards were overpowered and murdered. 
The church afforded a temporary refuge, but the avenues were beset, 
and every one who ventured forUi to address the populace in terms of 
conciliation feU successively the victim of their fury. The building 
was at lengtJi fired ; and Walcher in avoiding the flames met his fate 
from the swords of his rebellious vassals. His deatii did not satiate 
their revenge, his body, mangled and insulted, was found naked on the 
spot by the monks of Jarrow, who conveyed it by water, first to their 
own monastery, and after to Durham, where it was privately buried 
in the cathedral. The insurgents attempted to surprise the easUe of 
Durham, but after remaining in possession of the city four days, were 
obliged to disperse, and avoid by flight the impending storm of venge- 
ance. At this unhappy period the people were first goaded to outrage 
by severity and oppression, and afterwards punished with indiscriminate 
and unfeeling barbarity. The death of Walcher awakened once more 
the jealousy of the Norman tyrant ; he entrusted to one bishop the 
office of avenging another. His half-brother, Odo, the fierce bishop 
of Bayeux, marched to Durham with a numerous army, and finding 
no force on foot to resist him, again ravaged the unfortunate pro- 
vince, and confounded the innocent with the guilty in the undistin- 
guishing severity of military execution. — Surtees. Fid. Hi$L Eng. 

1080. — William de Garileph was nominated bishop of Durham, and 
was consecrated at Gloucester on the 3rd of January 1082, by Thomas 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the presence of the king and the assem- 
bled prelates of the realm. His talents and learning acquired him the 
confidence of his sovereign, and the office of chief justice of England ; 
and his influence was exerted in restoring rest and peace to the dis- 
tracted province over which he presided. On the accession of Bufiis, 
Garileph was included in the list of Norman nobles who declared for 
the preferable claim of Robert, eldest son of the Conqueror. On the 
suppression of the insurrection the bishop fled into Normandy, but was 
restored to his see in 1091. — Swrtees. 



. 1080.] 



CMTLE AT NlWCjISTLB-DrOIt-TTKI. 

HOUGH 4iistorians are not all deoided ae to the 
ideotical founder of the ca«tle at Newoastle-upon- 
Tyne, yet all agree in assigning it to one of the 
eons of William (he Conquerer ; some having con- 
sidered it aa the work of William II., and otheos 
as that of Robert Curthose, his elder brother. 
The majoiity of those who have beet investigated 
ibe subject, agree, however, in its having been erected under the super- 
intraidence of Curthose, A. D. 1080, in which year he was commisdon- 
ed to conduct an expedition into Sootjand agMnst king Malcolm. On 
this oocasioQ he marched hie army as far as Egglesbreth, and having 
met with no opposition, turned back to Newcastle, where he remained 
for sometime stationed to be in readiness if any hostile demonstraliona 
in the north required to be suppressed . These circumfltances are thought 
to strongly favour the opinion that this piinoe was authorized by his 
bihet to construct this strong work lu order to secure, at all timee, 
the military pass of the Tyne when any of those sudden insurrectionaiy 
movements, to which Scotland was much addicted, might demand the 
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presence of an anny. The walls of the oasde inclosed an area of more 
than three acres. The keep or great tower was strengthened on the 
south and west sides with a second wall, in which were one large gate- 
way and two posterns. The entrance into the keep is by a flight of 
steps on the outside to the second story : a circular stair-case, in the 
south-east comer, leads down to the great hall, and below it to the 
dungeon, a ground-floor apartment, twenty-five feet six inches long, 
by twenty feet nine inches wide, formerly used as the county prison. 
A correct representation of this apartment is given in the initial let- 
ter on the preceding page. The height of the tower from the ground, 
on the outside, to the top of the lowest battlements, exceeds ninety- 
seven feet ; and the square area on which the fortress stands, measures 
seventy-six by sixty-six feet. The walls have chambers within them, 
and are, at the bottom, seventeen feet thick ; and, at the top, four- 
teen. On the head of the outside staircase is a small oratory, and 
beneath it the king^s chapel, a place of very rich Norman architecture. 
This castle, after being the temporary residence of kings, and enumer- 
ating amongst its constables some of the most illustrious names, is 
described, in 1590, as a place of refuge for thieves and vagabonds, 
flying from the justice of the town. In 1605, it was so completely 
stripped of its splendour, as to be let to the incorporated company of 
tailors, for what purpose is not known, for the paltry smn of forty 
shillings a-year. While the free burgesses assumed to themselves the 
exclusive right of carrying on trade and manufactories in the town, 
the Castle-garth continued the resort of pedlars, glovers, and chap- 
men of various descriptions, and is, even to this day, the rag fair 
of the town. — Picture o/Newc, 

1082. — William Carileph, bishop of Durham, ejected the secular 
clergy from his cathedral of Durham, and established in their stead a 
convent of Benedictine monks, collected from the monasteries of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow. Upon these he bestowed the church of 
Lindisfame, with the adjacent vill of Fenham, and the church of Nor^ 
ham, with its vill of Shoreswood. The prior and convent of Durham, 
immediately after this grant, established a cell of monks ftt)m their 
house, upon the island, and called the new settlement no longer 
Lindisfanie, but Holy Island. — Baine's No. Dur, 

1086. — This year mention occurs of a nunnery at Newcastle. 
Leiand says it was of the Benedictine order, and a MS. in the Bodleian 
librarary, ascribes its foundation to a baron de Hilton. This nunnery 
was situated on the east side of the street, near a place, which at 
present is called the Nuns^ Gate, from a gate having been here which 
led to the nunnery. — Brand, 

1090. — Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, re-founded Tynemouth 
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monastery, and filled it with black canons, and, out of enmity to the 
bishop of Durham, made it a eell to the monastery of St. Alban^s. — Ibid. 

HE church of St. Nicholas, styled in the earliest 
^ accounts of it, — " The church of Newcastle- 
jl upon-Tyne,'" is said to have been founded in 
the year 1091, by Osmimd, bishop of Salisbury. 
This Osmund, who was canonized after his 
death, which happened in 1099, was a Norman 
by birth, came over with William the Conqueror, 
was created earl of Dorset, and afterwards made 
chancellor of England. Between the years 1115, and 1128, king 
Henry I. appropriated the then rectorial revenues of the church of 
Newisastle, with those of other churches in Northumberland, to the 
church of Carlisle, which grant was confirmed in the year 1193, by 
Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Durham, and ratified by several subsequent 
bishops.* The engraving in the margin is a representation of the 
great western entrance to the church. 

1093. — Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, and his son Edward, 
at the head of a numerous army, entered Northumberland, ravaging 
the country with fire and sword, but were both slain when besieging 
Alnwick castle, and a cross on the north side of the Aln, points out 
the spot where the king lost his life. A monkish chronicle reports, 
that the siege being close pressed by the Scots, the garrison were 
about to surrender the castle, when a soldier named Hammond, by a 
daring adventure, resolved to attempt its relief. Having the keys of 
the castle suspended from the point of a spear, he rode towards the 
Scottish camp, pretending that he came to deliver them to the king, 
in token of the surrender of the place. Malcolm coming out of his 
tent to receive them, Hammond thrust the point of his spear into the 
king^s eye, and galloping down the hill, he crossed the Aln, which was 
swollen with rain, at a place which is still pointed out as Hammond'^s 
Ford, and escaped in safety to the castle. Certain old writers, who 
without enquiry adopt legendary tales as authentic historical narratives, 
pretend that this Hanunond was afterwards called Pierce-eye, and 
that this was the origin of the name of Percy. This is, however, a 
mere fiction, and the account of Malcolm losing his life, in the manner 
related is little better. The bodies of Malcolm and his son were 
interred in Tynemouth monastery. Agnes, the mother of Margaret, 
queen of Scotland, and Christina, her sister, after Malcolm was killed 
at Alnwick, incapable of enjoying society after that fatal catastrophe 

• Brand. 
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retired to a nunnery in Newcwtle, and took the sacred vml. — AamM«* 
m Norihd. Brand. 

The cathedral of Durham, built bj Aldhime, which had stood 
scarcely a century, (whether the smallness of its size or the imsuitable- 
nesB to the stricter rule which had been introduced rendered such a 
step necessary,) was pulled down to the groimd, and on the lltb or 
12th of August, 1093 or 1094, for there is a doubt with respect, to 
the day and year, the three first atones of the present church were laid 
with great ceremony, in the presence of a numerous concourse of 
people, by bishop Carileph, Malcolm, king of Scotland, and Turgot, the 
prior, a man of great leanung and &me, and eventually bishop of St. 
Andrew''8. A temporary shrine, for the coffin of St. Outhbert was 
prepared upon a portion of the plot of groand which now constitutes 
the cloister green, and here it remained till the year 1104, when the 
shrine or feretory in the new ehuroh was ready for its reception. 
Carileph died in 1095. — Rainess Bur. Oath. 



I PKICIKV of UOLV llLilND. 



1093 or 1094.— The foundation of the priory of Holy Island (i.e. 
the building which is now so interesting in decay) was laid. At all 
events, the ground was cleared for that piupose in the former year. 
This is proved by charters of bishop Carileph, which mention the 
existence of a church there in 1082, and again in 1084, while a third 
dated 1093, states that there was no church old or new upon the 
Isluid. Previous to this latter year, therefore, the old church bad 
been destroyed, for no other purpose than that a new one might be 
erected in its place. Reginald, the Durham monk, who wrote in 1166, 
informs us that " By command of the hisKops of Durham, there once 
dwelt at Lindisfame with the monks one of their own body, by name 
.Sdward, whose high regard for religion, whose strict adherence to the 
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roles of hiB order, and whose unvaryuig urbanity of manners, had rendered 
him an universal fayourite. He associated with the monks, because 
he took an honest interest in their pursuits, and felt the importance of 
salutary discipline ; and to the knights he had endeared himself by his 
courtesy and munificence. His main anxiety was to increase the 
possessions and improve the buildings of his church, and with these 
feelings he erected upon the island, in honour of St. Guthbert, a church 
fimofrom^ its /aund(xtion, which he finished of square stone, with all the 
elegance of workmanship. The stone, of which there was a lack upon 
the island, was brought in wains and carts from the adjacent cdast, 
and the men of the neighbourhood willin^y lent an helping hand. 
There is, indeed, enough of stone upon the island, but as it becomes 
oi&dery by the spray of the sea, and is apt to break into small parti- 
cles, it would have been unfit for so large a building. Its fragments, 
however, served to fill the interstices of the walls.**^ It is added, that 
*^ crowds of thirsty labourers, who had passed over to the island with 
stones for the new building were, by .Xdward^s interest with St. Guth- 
bert, enabled to drink for a whole day from a cup which was never 
once replenished by mortal hand.*" Reginald also mentions ^^the 
feeding of multitudes with bread made by this same Edward without 
materials.^ In this last miracle, he was assisted by Gt>spatrick, his 
steward, who was alive in 1165, and who communicated these facts to 
Reginald. — Baine's Nor. Dur, 

1095. — Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, having raised the stand- 
ard of rebellion against William Bufus, the son and successor of Wil- 
liam the Gonqueror, the king marched against the castle of Newccustle 
with a great army, and took it after a short siege, together with several 
of the earPs partisans. The eari converted Tynemouth monastery into a 
castle to defend his treason on this occasion : thither the king marched 
with his army against him, and after a siege of two months, took the 
castle by storm ; he found the eari'is brother therein, and made him 
his prisoner. The king then marched with his army into Northumber- 
land, and after taking several of Ms less important fortresses, shut up 
the earl within the walls of Bamborough Gastle. Finding he could 
neither besiege nor blockade this impregnable place, he built another 
castle close to it, in which, leaving a strong garrison, he returned to 
the south. The new castle, which was hastily constructed of wood, was 
called " Malvoisin,'' (the bad neighbour,) and such it proved to • Earl 
Mowbray. Being decoyed from his safe retreat by a feigned offer of 
placing the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne in his hands, he was attack- 
ed by a large party of Normans from Malvoisin, who lay in wait for 
him. The earl, with thirty horsemen, his only retinue, fled to the 
Monastery of St. Oswin, at Tynemouth. The sanctuary was not re^ 
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speoted ; but Mowbray and his few followers defended it with despe* 
rate Valour for six days, at the end of which the earl, sorely wounded, 
was made prisoner. But Bamborough Oastle was even more valuable 
than the person of this noble captive, and the Bed King, who had laid 
the snare into which the earl had fallen, had also arranged the plan 
upon which the captors now acted. They carried Mowbray to a spot 
in front of his castle, and invited his countess, the fair Matilda, to 
whom he had been married only a few months, to a parley. When 
the countess came to the outer walls, she saw her husband in the hands 
of his bitter enemies, who told her they would put out his eyes before 
her face unless she instantly delivered up the castle. It was scarcely 
for woman to hesitate in such an alternative : Matilda threw open the 
gates. Within the walls of Bamborough the king^s men found more 
than they expected, for Earl Mowbray'^s lieutenant betrayed to them 
the whole secret of the conspiracy, the object of which was to place 
upon the throne of England, Stephen, Count of Aumale, nephew of ihe 
Conqueror. Earl Mowbray was condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, and died in a dungeon of Windsor Castle, about thirty years 
after. — Brand. Pict. Higt. Eng. 

According to Harding, in his Chronicle, William Bufus not only 
built the New Castle upon Tyne, but also fortified the town by walls ; 
whilst Leland, and a manuscript in the Cotton Library, say ^^ that in 
the reign of Edward I. a person of great opulence in Newcastle was 
taken prisoner by the Scots ; and, being at last ransomed by a large 
sum, he, first of all, began to surround the town with walls. His fel- 
low citizens followed his example, and in the time of Edward III. the 
whole town was encompassed with a very strong wall.*" It is certain, 
however, that the town was walled in the reign of king John ; for in 
the charter of the 17th of his reign (1216), the walls are expressly 
mentioned. The gates in these walls were the Bridge-gate, the Close- 
gate, the Postern-gate, the West-gate, the New-gate, Pilgrim-street- 
gate, Pandon-gate, Wall-knoll or Sally-port-gate, and Sand-gate. 
The walls were twelve feet high on the inside, and eight feet thick ; on 
the outside, their height, in many parts, exceeded twenty-feet to the 
top of the battlements. The gates were also embattled, and remarkable 
for their strength ; and the intervening lines were conunanded by 
strong semi-circular towers, each comprising an upper and lower apart- 
ment, with vaulted roofs. Between these again were generally, two 
square watch towers, having figures of watchmen cut in stone upon 
their tops, and provided with projecting parapets, supported on corbels, 
between which missiles could be showered on the heads of assailants. 
The whole extent of the walls was, from end to end, two miles and 
about one-eighth. The character of the town having latterly become 
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ao totally changed &om a mere garrison to a first rate seat of oom- 
meroe, great masses of the fortifications have been removed, including 
die whole of the gates, except Sally-port-gate. The laat of these which 
vas demolished was Newgate, the moat important of all the ancient 
gates, both as regards magnitude and strength. The main gate of 
this structure, as it appeared after the wings and outworks were taken 
down in 1823, is shewn in the annexed engraving. 



Several towers, and considerable portions of the walls still, however, 
remain ; and though much dilapidated, exhibit to the mind ample evi- 
dence of their former strength and importance : indeed, in the time of 
Leiand, they are considered to have surpassed in perfection, all the other 
fortifications of England, and those of most towns on the continent. 

1097. — It is not known at what time the ancient church at Earsdon, 
in Northumberland, was built, but it is mentioned in this year, as being 
subject to Tynemouth, to which, with the manor and tithes of Earsdon, 
it them belonged. — HUt. Nortkd. 

1098.' — Edgar, the eldest surviving son of Malcolm Canmore, was 
by the aid of the English king, restored to the poaseision of his 
fiitheT''s throne. This success the monks of St, Cuthbert ascribed to 
the favour of their patron ; for they relate, that as Edgar was on his 
nuurch towards SooUand, St. Cuthbert appeared to him in a vision by 
night, promising him the protection of heaven, and directing him to 
receive his banner fWn the convent at Durham, and to carry it before 
his axmy ; aasoring him, that if he did so, by the aid of the saints, bis 
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enemies would be dissipated^ and fly before him. Edgar having 
related his dream to his micle, Edgar Atheling, the ordera of the 
saint were obeyed in all points, and followed by the. promised 
success. Soon after, the young king, in testimony of his gratitude, 
made a present of Goldingham with its lands, to the convent of 
Durham. He also presented Berwick to bishop Garileph. Flam- 
bard, successor to Garileph, disregarding the important gift of 
Edgar, made an -irruption into Scotland, during the absenee of 
Edgar at the English court, and returned to Durham laden with the 
spoil of the plundered borderers. This act of hostility and ingrati- 
tude, so exasperated the pious Edgar, that he not only complained 
to William Bufus, then king of England, who ordered immediate 
restitution, but likewise resumed the present he had made of the 
town of Berwick to the see of Durham. — Bidpafh. 

1099. — After a vacancy of four years, Balph Flambard was appointed 
bishop of Durham. During the episcopate of this prelate, the work 
begun by his predecessor is said to have advanced rapidly or slowly 
according to the amount of altar offerings and burial fees received by 
the sacrist. St. Guthbert was the magnet of attraction ; and we could 
enumerate instances of men divesting themselves of no small portion of 
their worldly substance, for the privilege of being buried near his 
incorruptible remains, which, in 1104, were removed from the tempo- 
rary abode in the cloister garth, in which they had been placed by 
bishop Garileph, into the shrine, or feretory which it was intended to 
occupy in the new cathedral, and beneath the pavement of which it was 
buried at the Reformation. Before the death of Flambard, in 1129, 
the nave, with its aisles, was finished up to its vault or roof, and much 
had been done in other places, in connexion with the cathedral and 
the city which had sprung up under its walls. — Baine's Dur, Catk. 

1110. (Sept. 13). — The body of St. Oswin was removed from Jar- 
row to the monastery of Tinmouth, which had been newly rebuilt. 
— Leland. 

1112, (June 11.) — The church of St. Giles, in Durham, was dedica- 
ted. At the south side of the altar of this church lies a wooden effigy, 
representing a person in complete armour. This figure has been sup- 
posed to represent the first John Heath, of Eepyer, who was buried in 
the chancel in the year 1590. — Surtees. 

This year, the hospital of St. Giles, of Kepyer, Durham, was founded 
by Ralph Flambard, bishop of Duriiam, ^'for his own good estate, and 
for the redemption of the souls of his first patrons, king William who 
conquered England, and Maud his queen ; and for the soul of that 
other king William who raised him to the bishopric ; of king Henry, 
who confirmed hun in it, and of all Ghristians who have given or shall giv« 
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almfi to the <3iuroh of St. Gnthbert.^ Of. the moiiastie buildings the 
gate-way only is left, a massy pointed arch, with a groined roof. The 
key-stone of each groin is highly ornamented with figures and foliage, 
and each is pierced by a circular opening, through which a lamp may 
have been let down or drawn up from the tower. In latter days the 
arch served as an entrance to the mansion of the Heaths and Coles, 
the lay impropriators of Kepyer, of whose house and gardens portions 
stiU remain. — Surtees. 

1112. — Bishop Flambard built the city wall betwixt the castle and 
cathedral at Durham, and erected Framwellgate-bridge, the arches of 
which are still standing in excellent order, exhibiting the most interest- 
ing specimen in the kingdom, of the bridge architecture of that early 
period. — Surteea. Baine. 

This year, Thomas, archbishop of York, placed at Hexham a prior 
and regular canons of St. Austin ; and caused the monastic buildings 
and the cathedral, which had been for some time in ruins, to be again 
erected. — Border Awtiq. 

The hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, Newcastle,, is said to have been 
founded by king Henry L for a master, brethren, and sisters, to receive 
persons afflicted with the leprosy, a dreadful contagious disease, which 
anciently appears to have been very common in this kingdom. This 
hospital stood between Vine-lsine and the Barras-bridge. In 1611, 
king James incorporated this hospital with the chapel of St. Thomas 
k Becket, on Tyne-bridge. A chapel dedicated to St. James, which 
stood near the Barras-bridge, was supposed to have been the chapel 
of this hospital. — Brand, 

St. Leonard's hospital, on the hill above the village of Mitford, in 
Northumberland, was founded by Sir William Bertram, in the reign of 
king Henry I. — L<H>al Bee. 

1113. — About this period (in the reign of Henry I.), William de 
Bertram, baron of Mitford founded the priory of Brinkbum, which 
he dedicated to St. Peter, and placed therein a brotherhood of 
black canons, of the order of St. Benedict. By this nobleman and his 
son, the priory was endowed with extensive possessions, and invested 
with many and important privileges. At the time of the dissolution, 
ten canons were resident here. — Basis Topog, 

1121. — Norham cattle, Northumberland, was first built, by Balph 
Flambard, bishop of Durham; and in 1138, within seventeen years 
from the date, of its erection, it was taken by the Scots, under David I., 
and almost entirely dennxlished. — Bamhles in Northd. 

1133. — After a vacancy of five years from the death of Flambard, 
Galfrid Rufus, chancellor of England, was consecrated bishop of 
Durham, on the 6th of August. The ceremony was performed at 
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York by archbishop Thurstan. That interesting and almost unique 
fabric, the chapter-house, was built during the time of bishop Rufus. 
He held the see till 1140. Bishop Galfrid is supposed to have been 
the first prelate who exercised the regal privilege of the mint. — Suriees. 
JRaine*8 Dwr. C<Uh. 

1135. — David, king of Scots, entered England, and took Alnwick, 
Norham, and Newcastle. These, together with Bambrough, which he 
was not able to reduce, were the chief fortresses near the northern 
frontier of England. — Bidpath. 

1136, (Feb.) — ^King Stephen came to Durham, with a great army, 
where he remained fifteen days, while David^s head-quarters were at 
Newcastle, and a treaty was concluded between them. — Ibid. 

1137. — A monastery was founded at Bamborough for canons regular 
of the order of St. Augustine. — Higi. Northd. 

1138. — The castle of Morpeth is of unknown origin, but that it 
existed previous to the annexed date seems certain. John of Hexham 
indeed expressly aflSrms, that in 1138, Banulph de Meriay, a powerful 
man in Northumberland, received into his protection in his ikuile of 
Morpeth, certain monks of Fountains, who under his patronage, 
founded the abbey of Newminster. The gateway of Morpeth castle is 
probably the tower said to have been built by William, the good 
baron of Greystock, who died in 1359. Its local advantages are de- 
rived entirely from nature, being placed on a lofty eminence, about a 
quarter of a mile south of the town ; its southern side is very steep, 
and washed by the river Wansbeck : the northern side is secured by a 
deep valley The tower is built of squared stone; and there are stairs 
in it ascending to the top, from whence there is a most delightful pros- 
pect, overlooking the town of Morpeth, and the banks of the Wans- 
beck. According to Grose, Morpeth castle was a place of strength 
as late as the reign of king Gharies I., when it was occupied by the 
Scots army, who were driven from thence by the marquis of Mon- 
trose. — Hodgson's Northd. Border AnHq, 

1138, (Feb.) — ^David, king of Scots, entered Northumberland on its 
western border ; and his army, whereof a great part was undisciplined 
and barbarous, ravaged and desolat'Od with the fiercest cruelty most of 
the inland parts of the province as far as the Tyne. On the approach 
of Stephen at the head of a numerous army to oppose the invaders, 
they abandoned Northumberland in <»nier to defend their own terri- 
tories, and Stephen, after having burnt and ravaged a part of the 
Scottish border, on its Eastern side, returned hastily into England. 
David, encouraged by Stephens's retreat, again penetrated through the 
eastern parts of Northumberland and the bishopric as far as Durham, 
but was again obliged to retire, from the mutinous state of his maraud- 
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ing aimy. He, however, snrpnBed the castle of Norham, and, on 
the biahop^B refuBUg to purchaBe itB refltitution at the price of hia 
allegiaDce to Stephen, doBtroyed the woriu, and reduced the town to 
aahoB. — Bidpath. Surtees, 

John of Hexham, in hia account of the eventB of thia year (11S8), 
saya, that David, king of Scotland, having nuBcd the siege of Wark- 
on-Tweed, sent before him his nephew William, the aon of Duncan, 
witk a Scottish army into Northumberland, who, coming to Waredun, 
a village boundering on the territory of the church of Hexham, on the 
day of the conversion of St. Paul (25th January), sat down there with 
his forcea. But a certain Scotaman, who was powerful and wealthy 
in hia own country, isauing from the camp with lua foUowera, waa aeen 
to advance through the Tyne, in hope of plunder, towards the 
church of Hexham. The young men of the place rushed out upon 
him, and putting his followers to flight, drove him back severely 
wounded. Immediately the whole Scotch army rose in indignation, 
and in revenge of the murder, were hastening to ruah upon the church, 
and utterly to extirpate it, and all ita inhabitanta ; but their general, 
sdicitoua to save the place, recaOed them. On Gandlemaa day, Feb. 
2, David, with his son, and all their forces, arrived, and encamped at 
Goibridge ; but during hia continuance there, though out of deference 
to the dignity and antiquity of the church and all that fled to it, he 
directed that no one should enter it with hostile intentions ; yet horrid 
bari>arities were committed by his armies through the whole neigh- 
bourhood. They broke into the sanctuary of the Lord, and in the 
holy places perpetrated violent, indecent, and abominable crimes ; in 
particular, two of the enemy broke the door of the orcUory of St. 
Michael, on the north side of the Tyne, and carried off what they 
found in it. Their punishment, however, pursued them quickly ; for 
they were seized with madness, and after roaming for some time wildly 
around, one of them mangled himself horribly with stones and the 
other threw himself into the Tyne, so that each perished by a dicfgrace^ 
ful death. — HodgwyiCs Northd. 

1139 (April 11th). — ^A treaty of peace, between the king of Eng- 
land and Scotland, was confirmed at Durham, by prince Henry and 
by the barons depending on his father and himself, in the presence of 
Maud queen of England, and several attendant barons of the southern 
counties. The conditions of the peace were, that Stephen should yield 
to Henry the earidom of Northumberland, excepting the two towns 
of Newcastle and Bamborough ; the landa of St. Guthbert, and those 
of St. Andrew in Hexhamahire. The king of Scotland and hia aon 
engaging during their livea to keep peace with Stephen, and to be 
fiuUiful to him. — Bidpaih. 
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' 1139. — The Empress Maud and PriDoe Henty of Scotland, met in 
tiie city of Durham, and signed the treaty by which Northumbeiiand 
was resigned to Prince Henry. — Swteei. 

1139. — Is the date of the foundation deed of Newminster abbey, 
near Morpeth. If« first abbot was called Robert ; and, about the 
feast of Epiphany, January 6th, in that year, he receired benediction 
from Geoffrey, bishop of Durham. In the same year in which it was 
built, it was destroyed; and grevious oppressJons were committed 
upon its demesne lands, and the murounding neighbourhood, by the 
army of David, King of SootUwd. — HodgitnCt Northd. 



1140. — The see of Durham was usurped by a priest named William 
Cumin,(a native of Scotland, and styled chancellor of that kingdom). 
in whom bishop tiallrid had placed great confidence, and by whom that 
prelate had been attended in his hist jookneiw. Foreseeing the ap- 
proaching death of his patron, Cumin formed the daring enterprise of 
Beiring by riolence on the see, and having found means to gain to his 
party the immediate attendants on tlie biehop^s person, and those to 
whom the custody of the castle was committed, he hastily withdrew 
into Soothmd, to secure the influence of Edgar in the eicecution of his 
project. Regarded as a partizwi of the Empress Maud, the intruder 
easily ensured the assistance of the two Brus's, Baliol, and Morevill, 
four powerful barons of the bishopric, who had accompanied the king 
of Scotland to Durham. Every effort, however, to induce the prior 
and archdeacon to proceed to his election proved ineffectual. Cumin, 
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]efb by the Scottiah monarch, in posseBsion of ihe temporalties as 
guardian for Maude, (soon exchanged the office of a guardian for that 
of a tyrant. Of the nobles of Durham, Roger Gonyers of Bishopton, 
hereditary constable of the castle, alone refused to pay him homage ; 
and Banulf, the reflraotery archdeacon, was driven into exile. In the 
third year from the death of Galfrid, in spite of the precautions of 
Cumin, some of the monks escaped to Yorik, and, armed with the 
authority of the Roman pontiff, there made choice of William de St. 
Barbara, their dean, who received consecration at Winchester. He 
inmiediately after proceeded towards Durham, in the hopes of Gumin^s 
submission, but was obliged by the forces of the latter to seek refuge 
in the church of St. Gyles, near Kepyer, from whence he with difficulty 
escaped. An accommodation was at one time agreed upon, by which 
the bishop was put in possession of the whole of his territories, with 
the reservation to Cumin of the castle of Durham, and a third of the 
revenues of the see. New troubles soon arose : on a progress into 
Northumberland, the prelate was attacked by the younger Cumin, ' 
nephew to the intruder, and, taking sefuge in the church of Jarrow, 
was with difficulty saved by the cdurage and fidelity of his attendants. 
As a place of greater security, he fled to the isle of Lindisfame. 
Meantime the younger Cumin attempted to convert into a fortress the 
church of St. John of Merrington, but the design was frustrated by 
the courage and vigilance of three barons of the bishopric, B*oger 
Conyers, Galfrid d'^EscoUand, and Bertram Buhner. The monkish 
historian adds, that Cumin, the auilior of the sacrilege, was seized on 
the day of his enterprise with a sudden and incurable disorder. The 
soldiers of Cumin, sallying from the impregnable fortress of Durham, 
spread everywhere terror and devastation. On such of their opponents 
as fell into their power the most savage cruelties were exercised, and 
the suburbs of Elvet and Framwell-gate, of which, it seems, the parti- 
sans of the bishop had possession, were fired and reduced to a«hes. 
Some of Cumin^s prisoners were suspended across ropes, with heavy 
weights attached to their neck and feet; others were repeatedly 
plunged in the frozen bed of the river ; of others the naked feet, 
protruded through an aperture in the wall, were exposed to all the 
severity of the night. The punishment of the hoot^ or something 
resembling it, seems to have been also inflicted. Imprisonment, chains, 
and famine, completed the catalogue. The very name of Durham 
became a source of terror; and a place formerly consecrated by 
religious reverence, was feared and detested as a kind of heU upon 
earth. Helpless and dispirited, the prelate retired to Newcastle, 
where, or at Gateshead', a fruitless attempt at accommodation was 
undertaken, under the mediation and in the presence of .the Scot- 
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tab monarch. Althou^ Oumin b^d tiie osstle, the dty of Doriiam 
appears to have been in the possesaioa of Roger Gonjers, whose fidelity 
has before been mentioned ; and in oom^ianoe with his advice, the 
bishop (however Faint might be hia hopes of a favourable issue) reptured 
to Durham, and onoe more submitted to an interview with the intruder. 
But what was his surprise, when, on entering the city, he tovcad his 
haughty adversary awaiting his arrival in the garb and attitude of a 
penitent. Prostrate at the feet of the prelate, Uie sajoguinaty Cumin 
testified the deepest contrition for his offences, promised restitution to 
every one according to his power, and, influenced by whatever motives 
of penitence or necessity, ffitiTmidered without reoerre <a stipnlation 
the whole of his power and possessions, committing hinudf and his 
followers to the entire discretion of the prelate, who imposed on his 
humbled opponent no other than ecclesiastical penance. — 8urtet». 

1140. — This year, Qospatrie of Newcastle, who was perhaps the son 
of Gospatrio, earl of Northumberland, who had been deprived of that 
earldom for disloyalty tn 1072, was fined 20 marks of sflver for the 
Kberty of poring himself of the judgment of the hot-iron by oath. 
This vms a kind of purgation oontjnned even till the reign of king 
John and Henry the Third. — Brand. 

1141. — David, king of Scotland, erected a convent of Cistercian 
nans in the neighbourhood of Berwick-upon-Tweed. — Ridpath. 

1145. — The churches of Kyloe, Lowick, Ancroft, and Tweedmoutb, 
were all built before 1145, as in that year they were confirmed to the 
mother church of Holy Idand by Pope Eugenius the Third. — Saine't 
No. Dur. 

1146. — Oabert, the nephew of bishop Flambard, gave the church of 
Middleham, to the prior and convent of Dnrham, with the consent of 
William, then bishop. Tradition attributes the biulding of the present 
structure to Anthony Beck. The whole building has had bnttreeses, 
which are still perfect, except those of the north aisle where the wall 
was taken down in 1802. — Sartees. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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TAGE Fitz-John, who became lord of 

viok by faia niarmge with Beatrix, the 

ghter and heireas of Ivo de Veecy, founded 

wick abbey, tov PnemotwtratenBian oanons, 

ihe year 1147. It was dedicated by the 

ider " to St. Jamea' and the Blessed Vir- 

"" and amply endowed out of his barooiaJ 

poneesions. The tythee of several lordshipa were given to the oaoons 

for their table, and a tenth part of all the veniHon and pork killed in 

tiie park of Eustace. Lord William de Veaoy, sod of £u8tace, gave 

it the advowBODs of St. Dunstaji's in Fleet-street, London. The 

annual revenue of the priory was estimated at the diasolutitm of the 

religious houses, at nearly two hundred ponnds sterling, a princely 

income, if the ctHnparative value of money be duly considered. The 

(Mily remains of the abbatical stniotore aie a gateway and tower, 

of excellent masonry. Time, which destroys the records of the 

past, has left no vestige to denote the exaot site of the abbey church, 

or of its cemetery, where many <^ the Peroy family aie said to have 

been interred. The ruins of the abbey are beautifully situated at a 

short distance west tram the town, near the miugin of the Aln, whose 

winding stream glides pa«t in pleasing mnrmurs ; its banks shaded 

with han^ng woods. — Rott't Topog. 

1154. — Henry II., who began his reign this year, granted a weekly 
market to Norton, in the county of Dorliam, to be held oh the Sunday ! 
— Surteeg. 

Hugh Pudsey was, this year, appointed to the see of Dnriiam. He 
is ludicrously described, by an old historiiui, as then a venerable youth 
of twenty-five. Bishop Pudsey had laid the foundation of a chapel for 
fem^es upon the site of the present Nine Altars, and had made con- 
siderable progress with the work, when its marble pillars began to 
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totter, and fissures were discernible in its walls. The architect had 
probably not gone down to a good foundation, which might have been 
obtained. The failure, however, is attributed to St. Cuthbert ; who 
finding that he was likely to be so nearly approached by the sex he 
detested, made the obnoxious fabric totter to its base. Pudsey, 
quietly submitting to the behest of his patron saint, remoyed his 
materials to the west end of the church, and buil( the GUilee* He 
also bestowed on the remains of the venerable Bede a splendid shrine 
of silver and gold worthy of his name, which, in 1370 was removed from 
the feretory of St. Cuthbert into the Galilee. The table upon which 
the precious casket was placed, was of blue marble, and was supported 
by five low pillars resting upon another slab beneath. It was protected 
by a cover of wainscot, " curiously gilt,'^ elevated, when necessary, by 
means of a pulley, still remaining in the roof. Beneath the great west 
window, in the middle aisle, stood a pulpit of iron, from which a monk 
preached to a congregation, chiefly of females, every Sunday and 
holiday, at one o^dock. At the west end of the south aisle was 
erected by bishop Langley, a font for the baptism of the children of 
persons excommunicated : a suitable accompaniment to the seat of 
consistorial judgment hard by, from which the thunders of ecclesi- 
astical law in those times issued almost weekly, and from which, in 
cases of criminal misconduct, there was no appeal. And yet its bolts 
were occasionaly set at defiance. Humphrey Lisle, a Northumbrian 
gentleman, happening to be present, in 1467, when the vicar of Sea- 
ham was sunmioned to appear in the Gtdilee, for non-payment of his 
tenths, compelled the apparitor to eat the citation, and ride out of the 
village, with his face turned to the tail of his horse. The consistory 
coiurt was held upon the tomb of bishop Langley, in the Galilee, until 
the reformation, and afterwards in the south aisle till 1796. After 
the dissolution, the Galilee does not appear to have been used for any 
religious purpose, save that of sepulture ; but, the floor having been 
re-laid, and its area fitted up with moveaMe benches, it was, on Easter 
Sunday, 1828, opened for Sunday evening service during the summer 
months. — Baine's Dwr. Cath. 

1155. — Mention occurs at this period, of the church of Dalton-le- 
Dale, in the county of Durham. — Surtees. 

1167. — According to a MS. chronicle preserved in the library of 
Peter-House, Cambridge, it appears that some time in the year 1157, 
David king of Scots was in possession of Bamborough castle, and 
Newcastle upon Tyne : * and, according to the accounts of many of 

* The bunroqgli ]awf» in the Scottish itsttttei, were made by king IHifidt and are 
dattfd at the New Cattdl on the water of Tyne. '>-^'' 
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our histotiiuiB, Malcolm, king of Scots, that year mvrendered th«m to 
king Henry II. — Broad. 

1160. — The ehurch at Darlington was erected by biahop Pudsey 
about this year ; and its coat must have been great, for the stone is 
supposed to have been brought from the quarries of Goekfield Fell, 
twelve miles distant. It stands near the river Skeme, and is a Btately 
degant structure, in the fonn of a cross, horn the centre of which 
liaes a square tower, surmounted by a lofty and beautiful ootogoa 
spire. — SfacimtzWs Northd. 

The earliest bridge connecting tiie old city of Durham with the 
b<«ough of Elvet, was built by bishop Hugh about this year. — Swrteet. 

1162. — Henry II. confirmed to the townsmen of Newcastle their 
estates, and exempted them from tolls and duties. This is the first 
hint of any grant of this nature 'to the town of Newcastle. — Ntwe, 
FrtemaiCt Pocket Comp. 



■ BoRODOB or gatubup. 



1164. — Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Durham, granted to the burgesses 
of Gateshead liberty of forestage, and the same liberties from their 
burgages which the burgesses of Newcastle enjoyed from theirs. It 
also granted to the bnrgesses of Gateshead, the peace of God and St. 
Cuthbert, protection, and freedom from toll throughout the palatinate, 
also common of pasture and free passage to their houses, and aQ 
privileges which they had previously enjoyed from the SaltmeU Mm- 
doua. — Gatethd. Corpa. Enq. 

About this period, also, the borough of Sunderland was incor- 
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porated by bishop Pudsey. His charter, gmnting to the bui^^esses 
the same privileges as those of Newcastle, is the first authentic evidence 
of the existence of the port or borough of Southern- Wearmouth as a 
place of maritime commerce and reBort.—Surtees. 

1170. — Bishop Pudsey re-built the borough of Elvet, which was 
reduced to ashes under Gumin'^s usurpation. He also re-endowed 
Kepyer hospital, and restored the buildings which had been destroyed 
by Gumin^s soldiers. This prelate built the city wall from the north 
gate, afterwards called the Gaol-gate, to the south or Water-gate, 
which ran along the brink ot the hill, above the river, opposite to 
Elvet. He re-built part of the castle of Durham, which, during his 
episcopacy, suffered by fire. — Butcht'Mon's Dur. 

1171. — The chapel of St. Thomas & Becket (the martyr), at the 
north end of Tyne bridge, Newcastle, must have been founded posterior 
to this time, as in this year, that prelate was assassinated in Ganter- 
bury cathedral. — Brand. 

1173. — Harbottle cajstle was besieged and taken by William, king 
of Scotland. — MaeieThzie^s Northd. 

This year, Berwick, with the adjacent country, was laid in adies, 
and in the following year, earl Duncan re-kindled its embers and 
butchered the inhabitants. — Bidpath. 

1174. — William, king of Scotland, invaded England. Gommitting 
the most dreadful devastions as far as the banks of the Tyne, sat 
down before Prudhoe cattle, but was obliged to raise the siege. He 
now retreated and besieged -Alnwick castle, near to which, diverting 
himself with the exercise of chivalry, in an open plain, he was taken 
prisoner by Banulph de Glanville, with a band of horse, in which were 
about four hundred knights, who had set out from Newcastle during 
the night of the eleventh of July. Of this gallant party was Bernard 
Baliol, Robert de Stuteville, and other northern barons. Towards 
morning, when they had proceeded about twenty-five miles from 
Newcastle, so thick a fog arose as to render the inarch dubious or 
dangerous ; but sensible of the advantages of speed and decision, 
"Stay or turn who will,*" said Baliol, "if I go alone, yet will I 
onward.*" Fortune favoured the enterprise; the mist suddenly dis- 
persed, and the towers of Alnwick jittered before them in the morning 
sun. William of Scotland was observed at some distance in the open 
field, with no stronger escort than a party of sixty horse, whilst most 
of his troops, fearless of any surprise, were plundering the country in 
scattered parties. When the Scottish king first perceived the 
English, he mistook them for a part of his own men ; but, on 
seeing their banner, he struck his shield with his lance, and rode for- 
ward to encounter them^ exclaiming, " Now, let us prove who is the 
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truest knight.^ His horae was killed at the first shock, and himself 
thrown to the ground, and made prisoner. On the fall of the king^ 
his attendants immediately threw down their arms ; and the English, 
to make sure of their royal captive, returned the same day with their 
prisoner to Newcastle. About a quarter of a mile from the castle, to 
the left of the road in going to Hulne-park, there is a stone set up 
near the spot where tradition reports that the king was made prisoner. 
This stone contains an inscription, stating that it was erected by the 
duchess of Northumberland — ^grandmother to the present duke — ^who 
was descended from William the Lion. — Suriees. BcmhUs in Nwrihd. 
According to Benedict of Peterborough, the earl Duncan, who com- 
manded a division of the Scottish army, entered the town of Wark- 
worth on the day the king was taken, burnt it, and put to the sword, 
without distinction of age or sex, all he found within it ; he made his 
soldiers break up the church of St. Laurence in that place, in which, 
and in the house of the parson of the town, they slew more than one 
hundred men, besides women and children. — Bidpath. 

1174 (July 13). — Hugh, count of Bar, nephew to bishop Pudsey, 
landed at Hartlepool with a body of Flemings, consisting of forty 
knights, and five hundred foot soldiers, to assist in the invasion by 
William the Lion, king of Scotland ; but on learning that that mon- 
arch had been made prisoner at Alnwick, the infantry were immedi- 
ately sent back to their own country. Though there are no records 
concerning the origin of Hartlepool as a town and port, or of its early 
history, the above circumstance proves that it had been of considerable 
importance anterior to this date. — Mackmzi^s Dur. 

1174. — Bishop Pudsey having, at the time of his accession to the 
episcopal throne of Durham, found the castle of Norham in a great 
measure defenceless ; to remedy the defect, he, this year, built a mag- 
nificent tower, a portion of which is still splendid in decay. To obtain 
the aid of the neighbourhood, he equipped his architect with a 
fragment of the winding-sheet of St. Cuthbert, which had been pur- 
loined during the translation of the saint, and for a sight of this 
precious relic the natives of the north gladly contributed iJieir aid to 
the Dungeon Tower. — Bainis North. Dwr. 

1175. — The abbey of Blanchland, Northumberland, was founded by 
Walter de Bolbeck, to the honour of the Blessed Virgin, for twelve 
Prsemonstratensian canons, having liberty to exceed that number, with 
the consent of the bishop of Durham. Part of his donation was 
twelve fishes for their table, out of his fishery of Stiford, in lieu of 
tithes of fish. The abbot was summoned to parliament, 23 king 
Edward L — Hutchinson's NortM. 
ll76.-^Bishop Pudsey this year granted a charter to the burgesses 
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of Durh&ni, that they should be for evor exempt from the ouatoma 
called in-toll and out-toll, and from merchets and heriots : and to 
have like free customa as Newcastle. — HiktckinsoiCi Dor, 



1178. — Barnard Baliol, a descendant of Guido Baliolj a follower of 
the Conqueror, erected Barnard Castle, so named after its founder. 
By him the inhabitants of the adjacent town were invested with certain 
privileges, which hia son afterwards enlarged and confirmed by a writ- 
ten charter. — Rote's Topog. 

1179- — On Christmas-day this year, according to the monkish 
historians, the well-known pools called Hell-Kettles, about three miles 
south from Dariington, were formed. These pools are «tuat« within 
the farm of Oxenfield ; they are four in niunber, three of them are 
near each other in the second field from the road, betwixt the second 
and third mile-stone ; the fourth and smallest pool is in the field next 
the turn-pike. The diameter of the three larger pools is about thirty- 
eight yards each, and their respective depths nineteen and a^half feet, 
seventeen feet, and fourteen feet ; the diameter of the fourth and 
seperate pool is twenty-eight feet, and its depth only five and a^half 
feet. All these pools are nearly round ; the water stands to the brim, 
is quite cold, and impregnated with sulphur, curdling with nulk, and 
refusing to mix with soap. Though near the level of the Tees, their 
waters are never affected by any flood or other variation of the river, 
and there seems no reason to suspect any communication with the 
Tees. Various have been the conjectures as to the fonnation of these 
singular pools. Coal-works wrought out and drowned, lime-pits, ^um 
or marie pits, have been all brought forward ; but the cireumference 
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of tiiese pools seems too large for old ooal works, besides that no ooal 
is ever known to have been wrought in this neighbourhood ; and if 
indeed these pits be the work of the human hand, the idea of old marie- 
pits seems nearer the truth. Hutchinson remarks, that ^' the use of 
marie was very early, and it is probable these were marle-pits ; they 
resemble the workings in other countries, where marling is still prac- 
tised. Marie was known to the Romans, and by them exported hence 
to foreign countries ; we have statues mentioned by our antiquaries, 
dedicated to Nehalhnnia^ or the new moon^ particularly some inscribed 
by Negodahr Cretarim Britannicianus^ a dealer in marUy chalky or 
fuUer^s earii^ to the British territories: and these being called 
NAattennia^s Kettles^ or of Nie-hdy in the old German tongue, from the 
trader's dedication, might be corrupted to or called HelFs Kettles.^ 
After all, perhaps the story of the old chronicle, which attributes their 
formation to a rising of the earth, caused by subterraneous fire, has 
its fair claim. '^ On Christmas Day, 1179, a wonderful matter fell out 
at Oxenhall, viz. that in the land of lord Hughe, bishop of Duresme, 
the ground rose up to such a height, that it was equal to the tops of 
the highest hills, and higher than the spires and towers of the 
churches, and so remained at that height from nine of the morning till 
sun-set. But at the setting sun the earth fell in with such a horrid 
crash, that all who saw that strange mound and heard its fall, were so 
amazed, that for very fear many died, for the earth swallowed up that 
mound; and where it stood was a deep pool.**^ Camden supposes 
these pits to be the remains of this very extraordinary rising and 
sinking of the earth ; but, in the account above given, only one pit is 
mentioned, and naturally the falling in of a heap of soil so raised would 
form but one. This hill probably was puffed up by subterranean fire, 
like that in the Lucrine Lake, now called Monte-novo : but what has 
filled up the chasm caused by its sinking, or divided it into different 
cavaties, it is not easy to say. — Surtees. 

1180. — Sherbum hospital, near Durham, was founded by bishop 
Pudsey for sixty-five poor lepers, a master and other officers. Each 
leper was to have a loaf and a gallon of beer daily ; three days in the 
wcNsk flesh meat, and four days fish ; so that one dish of meat, fish, 
cheese, or butter, should serve two ; but on great days, two dishes 
were to be provided, particularly on Quadragesima-day, when they 
were allowed fresh salmon, or other fish, if they could be had, for one 
dish ; and on Michaelmas-day, they were to have geese, a goose to 
every four. They were allowed, yearly, three yards of woollen cloth, 
russet or white, six yards of linen, and six yards of canvas, with other 
necessaries, as trusses of straw and bundles of reeds, with four yule 
clogs for the vigils of om* Saviour. — Ihid. 
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1183. — Boldon-Buke was compiled about this period by order of 
Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Durham. It is a survey of all the lands of 
the see held in demesne or by tenants in villianage, taking no notice of 
tenants in capite by knight^s service. The arrangement alphabetical ; 
and Boldon occurring first, gives name to the compilation ; and when 
similar services occur in subsequent places, .they are referred to the 
place first mentioned. — Surtees. 

1188.— The great convention for the settlement of the tenths, de- 
manded by king Henry II., was held at Wark, in Northumberland. 
Hugh, bishop of Durham, was the chief of King Henry's envoys, and 
was met by William the Lion, of Scotland, his bishops, earls, barons, 
and a vast concourse of inferior vassals, when the Scots rejected the 
demand with the utmost contempt. — RidpatL 

About this period, Henry II. granted to Roger Bartram the privilege 
of holding a weekly market at Mitford, near Morpeth. — JSigt. N&rthd, 

St. Mary^'s hospital and chapel, in Westgate Street, Newcastle, wm 
founded in the time of King Henry II. by Aselack, of Eillinghowe 
(Killingworth). He built it on his own ground, and placed in it two 
friars regular and a chaplain, to serve God and the poor. — Brand, 

1189. — Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Durham, for the sum of jPll,000, 
purchased, from king Richard, the earldom of Northumberland for his 
life, together with the honour of Sadberg to the bishop himself and his 
successors. In 119i, he voluntarily resigned the earldom of North- 
umberland into the king'^s hands, — Bidpath. 

1197 (Apr. 20). — Philip de Pictavia, a native of Aquitaine, a coun- 
sellor and favourite of Richard, having, on the king'^s recommendation, 
been elected bishop of Durham, was consecrated at Rome by Pope 
Gelestine. The most prominent part of Philip'*s character was his 
violent persecution of the monks. He placed the convent in a state of 
siege ; forbade the importation of provisions ; blocked up the passage 
to the abbey mill ; demolished the common furnace or oven in Elvet ; 
destroyed the Fish-wears at Finchale ; and killed the cattle in Bear- 
park. He even surrounded the church with soldiers ; applied fire and 
smoke to the doors and windows ; and dragged the prior and ofiiciating 
minister from the altar during the celebration of the festival of St. 
Cuthbert. Dying whilst under sentence of excommunication, in conse- 
quence of his supporting king John in his resistance to the see of 
Rome, he was buried without the precincts of the cathedral. — Surtees. 

1199. — The privilege of holding a weekly market at Morpeth, on 
Wednesdays was first granted, by king John, to Roger de Merlay the 
second. — IlodrjsorCs Northd, 

This year, Berwick bridge was carried away by an extraordinary 
inundation, and was restored by William, king of Scotland. — BidpcUh. 
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1200. — King John granted & charter to the men* of Hartlepool, that 
th^ should be free burgesses, and should enjoy the same liberties and 
lawH as the free burgesses of Newoarift. He also granted a weekly 
nuurket on Wednesdays, snd in 1216 confirmed the grant, and abided 
the privilege of a yearly &ir, for three days, on the feast of St. I^aw- 
renoe, and two days following. Hartlepool possasses three seals of 
great antiquity. The two larger, which have, without doubt, formed 
tite obverse and reverse of the same seal, were, in all probability, made 
when king John granted this charter, and the third, from the inscrip- 
tion, belongs te the office of mayor. — Sharp's Hartlepool. 

The same year, the churches of Bishopton and Sockbum, in the 
county of Durham, were given to the house of Sherbum, by Roger 
Oonyera and Robert, his son and heir. The former church was, a few 
years ago, repaired and modernized, and the lead exchanged for slate. 
Bishopton was the residence of Roger Gonyers the faithful aSherent 
of bishop de St. Barbara, during Gumin''e usurpation of the see of 
Durham. Here, in self defence, he fortified his house, and repulsed 
Cnmin in an attempt which he made with a strong force to surprise 
the place, and obliged him te retire ; and here the bishop found a 
aafe retreat. It is remarkable, as observed by Hutchinson, "that 
tliough the village stfmde on high ground inclining to the south-eoat, 
and the churdi is built on an eminence in the centre whore the ground, 
strong by nature, was easily fortified ; yet the place chosen for the 
strong-hold where Gonyers defended himself against the troops of the 
usurper of the see, is a flat a little distance east of the village, and 
overiooked by the whole adjac«it eminence. The situation could be 
oho«en for no other apparent natural cause, than that water could be 
obtiuned to 611 the trenches. The plain is very narrow, but the whole 
ground marshy.*' This singular fortification, still called the Castle 
Bill, is neariy a regular cone, with a flat or truncated summit. At 
present its heig^ is forty-three and a half feet, and its top is fifty feet 
wide by thirty. — MadcMzw^s Dur. 



CitiTUE Hill, Bishopton. 
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1200. — A certain chapel, chantry, or hospital, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, existed in Gateshead ftbout this period (and possibly long an- 
terior), and consisted of a foundation for the maintenance of one chap- 
lain and three poor brethren. The revenues of this Hospital of the 
Trinity were extremely exile ; and in 1248 Bishop Nicholas Famham 
(with consent of the prior of Durham, and of the resident brethren of 
the Trinity) consolidated the revenues of this house with those of his 
n.ew foundation of ^^ The Chapel and Hospital of St. Edmund, King 
and Confessor, and of the glorious bishop Cuthbert in Gateshead.'*^ 
This consolidated foundation consisted of a master and three chap- 
lains. — Surtees. 

1203. — King John granted a market and an eight days fair to New-* 
bigging-by-the-Sea, Northumberland. — HodgewfCt Northd. 

1204. — King John, in order to destroy or reduce Berwick, and 
thereby to lay open to himself one of the principal passages into Soot- 
land, begun to erect and fortify a castle at Tweedmouth, but William 
of Scotland, razed this building to the ground, and killed or put to 
flight the workmen and those who were appointed to protect them. 
These proceedings gave occasion to a personal conference between the 
two princes at Norham ; where William defended his conduct, and 
probably renewed his demands of the northern counties. Nothing was 
agreed at this meeting, and John, in great displeasure, returned to his 
iBouthem dominions. — Bidpaih. 

1205 (Jan. 14). — A very severe frost commenced, which continued 
till the 14th of March. In 1217, another intense frost commenced, 
which lasted fifteen weeks. — Local Bee. 

1207. — King John granted the privilege of a market to the town of 
Haltwhistle, Northumberland. — Hodgson's Norihd. 

1209. — King John came with a great army to Norham ; the king of 
Scotland then assembling his troops at Boxburgh, a dreadful war 
seemed to be threatened from King John^s extravagant demands : but, 
by the intervention of the Nobility, the two monarchs agreed to hold a 
conference, for settling their disputes, at Newcastle ; to which place 
the king of Scotland immediately repaired, attended by his brother 
David, and a large train of nobles; but, being taken suddenly ill, a 
truce was concluded on till his health was restored. The dispute re- 
maining unsettled, each monarch again prepared for war. But a 
second interposition of the nobility occasioned another conference at 
Norham, in the same year, when a treaty of peace was concluded, by 
which John engaged to desist for ever from attempting to erect any 
fortress at Tweedmouth ; and William, as a compensation, agreed to 
pay him «f 4,000. — Bidpaih. 

1210. — Alexander, the son of William, king of Scotland, rendered 
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homage and fealty to John, king of England, at Alnwick. — Bidpath. 

1212. — King John, by his letters patents, granted, d^nised, and 
confirmed to the honest men of Newoastle-upon-Tyne, and to their 
heirs, his town of NewcasUe-upon-Tyne, with all appurtenances, to 
fee-farm, for one hmidred pounds, to be rendered to the said king and 
his heirs at his exchequer, (to wit) at the feast of Easter fifty pounds, 
and at the feast of St. Michael other fifty pounds ; saving to the said 
king, the rents, prizes, and assizes in the port of the said town. 
Further he grants to them, and confirmeth one hundred and ten 
shillings and six-pence of rent, which they have, by the gift of the said 
king, in the said town, of escheats, to be divided and assigned to them 
who lost their rents by occasion of a ditch or trench, and of the new 
work made under the castle towards the river or water, so that thereof 
they might have the more that lost the more, and they that lost the 
less should have the less. He also granted to them, for him and his 
heirs, that in nothing they should be answerable to the sheriff of 
Northumberland, nor to the constable of the castle, for those Uiings 
which belong to them, as the said charter testifieth. — Netoe. Free, 
Poctei Comp. 

1213. — King John marched through Newcastle, on his route against 
Scotland, with his army, but the Scottish king met him on the borders, 
and a reconciliation ensued. On this occasion king John resided at 
Durham several days, and was again there in 1217. — Surtees, 

1214'. — About this period, William Trumpinton, abbot of St. Alban^s 
visited Tynemouth, and the other cells of that monastery. The mode 
of his visitation of this place was as follows : he had six esquires to 
accompany him, who were on that account well enfeoffed with lands of 
that church. These esquires travelled on their own horses, but were sup- 
ported at the abbots expence ; these horses were to be good ones, each 
able to carry an esquire, and, if need required, a monk^s clothes behiiid 
him ; and for every one of them that should happen to die on the 
journey, the abbot was to allow ten shillings. It appears on this occa- 
sion that the abbot was not permitted to visit these remote parts, bor- 
dering on the kingdom of Scotland, without a special license from the 
king. — Brand. 

1215. — This year, king John constituted in Newcastle, a society of 
free merchants, the members of which he exempted from pleading any 
where without its walls to any plea, but that concerning foreign 
tenures: he released them also from the duties of toll, lastage, 
pontage, and passage in all the sea-ports of his dominions at home and 
abroad, empowering the mayor of Newcastle, or sheriff of Northum- 
berland, to give them reparation for whatever injury they might sustain. 
The above charter was confirmed to the merchants of Newcastle, by 
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the succeeding sorereigns, Henry III., Edward XL, and Edward III., 
with the addition of new privileges. In 1509, king Henry YIII. 
renewed the grant ; and in 1546, king Edward Y I. granted the charier 
under which the present company of Merchant Adventurero took their 
corporate title of ^^ The Governor, Assistants, Wardens, and Fellow- 
ship of Merchant Adventurers of the Town and County of Newcastle* 
upon-Tyne,^^ which is their present name of incorporation. Charters 
of confirmation were subsequently granted by que^i Mary, queen 
Elizabeth, and king James I. The company of Merchant Adventurers, 
since its incorporation under its present title by Edward YI., ha« 
consisted of three branches, viz. : — The Drapers, or Merchants of 
Woollen Cloth ; the Meicers, or Merchants of Silk ; and the Booth- 
men, or Merchants of Com. — Arms o/Incarp. Camp. 
The following are the armorial ensigns of the 





BOOTHMBN AND DRAPERS. 

1215. — The barons of Northumberland had recourse to Alexander 
II., king of Scotland, for protection against king John ; and, in order 
to obtain it, they did homage to Alexander at Felton. King John, 
in resentment of the defection of the barons, advanced to the borders ; 
and, amongst other places, he burnt Wark, Alnwick, Mitford Castle, 
and Morpeth. Camden states, that Morpeth was set on fire by the 
inhabitants themselves, to prejudice king John, who would have rested 
there in his infamous expedition. The king of Scotland, after having 
invested Norham castle for forty days, with a mighty army, was obliged 
to raise the siege. — Ridpaih. 

1216. — King John plundered and burnt the town and castle of 
Berwick, where he and his mercenaries perpetrated the most barbarous 
cruelties. For, in order to extort from the inhabitants a discovery of 
their money and goods, they hung up both men and women by the 
joints of their hands and feet, and inflicted on them various other 
tortures. — IHd. 

1216 (Aug.) — ^Alexander of Scotland entered England as an ally 
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of Louis of France, and, on his march southward, reconnoitered 
Bailors strong-hold of Barnard Castle, which was gallantly held out for 
king John. Whilst Alexander and his attendants were surveying the 
rooky strength of the fortress, a man on the battlements discharged a 
shaft from a cross-bow, which '^ strake Eustace V escy ( Alexander'^s 
brother-in-law) on the forehead, with such might that he fell dead to 
the ground.'*'' On this fatal accident the Soots immediately drew off 
their forces. — Satieee. 

In the reign of king John, Marmaduke de Tueng, and Margaret his 
wife, bequeathed a house and some land, at Hartlepool, in the county 
of Durham, for the singular purpose of purchasing smocks for the nuns 
of Newcastle. — Pict. o/Nercc. 

This year, St. Nicholas^ church, in Newcastle, is said to have 
suffered by ^re.— Brand. 

1217 (May). — Alexander, king of Scotland, in fulfihnent of his 
engagements with the French king, marched into England with his 
whole army, and after besieging the castle of Mitford in vain for seven 
days together, returned into his own dominions. The alliance of 
Alexander with Louis, and the open exertion of his power on that 
side brought himself and his people under the highest censures of the 
Roman pontiff, but upon his submission and promise of future obedi- 
ence, the archbishop of York and the bishop of Durham, met at 
Berwick, to absolve him from the sentence of excommunication, which 
was performed in the castle, Alexander attending in person.— JBid^^i. 
1217. — Richard de Marisco, chancellor of England, was nominated 
to the see of Durham, which had been vacant nine years, and was 
consecrated on the 24th of June, 1218. He imitated his predecessor 
in oppressing the convent ; and his prodigaUty left the see encumbered 
with a debt of £11,000,— Surtees. 

1218. — It is not known at what time St. Andrew^s church, in New- 
castle was built, but mention occurs of it in this year. — Brand. 

1220. — This year, the respective limits of the four parishes of New- 
castle were determined, though it is supposed that in the Saxon times 
the whole town was included in the parish of Gosforth. — Hid. 

1228 (May 14). — Bichard Poor bishop of Salisbury was translated 
to the see of Durham, and was enthroned on the 4th of September fol- 
lowing. He terminated the disputes which had existed between the 
convent and the two preceding prelates, by a solemn act of convention 
in 1231, and discharged the debt with which his predecessor had 
loaded the revenues of the church. — Surtees. 

1230. — Alexander III founded in Berwick a convent of Dominican 
or Black Friars, and endowed them with a revenue of forty marks. 
These preaching Friars wore removed by Edward III. — ffisf. Nortlid. 
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1233. — The great central tower of Durham cathedral, which was 
formerly called the lantern, was built as high as the gallery by Prior 
Melsonby, who was elected this year, and finished by Prior Hugh, of 
Dariington, who was elected in 1258, and who erected the upper tower, 
in which the bells are hung. The eastern transept, generally called 
the nine altars, is supposed to have been finished by Prior Horton, 
who succeeded to the priory in 1289, and who also placed the roof on 
the choir. The whole length of this venerable pile, including the 
Oalilee^ is 461 feet, and the height of the middle tower is 214 feet. — 
8ufiee9. 

1234. — There was a grievous plague at Newcastle, which continued 
for three years. — Brand. 

The same year, a chapel was founded at Stockton. — Surtees. 

1235. — King Henry 111. granted a special liberty to the men of 
Newcastle that no Jew should reside amongst them : they appear to 
have paid the king an hundred marks for this privilege. — Brand. 

1236. — ^Alexander, king of Scotland, encouraged by prosperous cir- 
cumstances, sent embassadors to Henry while holding his parliament 
at London, to demand the delivery of Northumberland, which he 
claimed as right of inheritance. After much litigation, the king of 
England, for the love of peace, and for securing the aid of Alexander, 
when occasion should require, made him an oifer of lands of eighty 
marks annual revenue, in some other place of England; that the 
northern border of the kingdom might not suffer mutilation. Peace 
was thus for a time preserved. In the following year the Scottish 
monarch renewed his demand, and Henry, in full satisfaction, and for 
the perpetual extinction of the above claim, and of all others, granted 
to Alexander, lands of two hundred pounds yearly rent. Matters 
being thus settled, the king of Scotland paid homage, and swore 
featly, for the said lands, to the king of England. — Bidpaik. 

1238. — King Henry III. by his letters patent, dated at Westminster 
the first day of December, upon the good men of Newcastle's supplica- 
tion, gave them license to dig coals and stones, in the common soil of 
that town, without the walls thereof, in the place called Gastle-field ; 
the same to endure during his pleasure. The same king, on the 11th 
of May 1246, gave them all the stone and coals in a place called the 
Frith, adjoining to the former. — Netoc. Freeman's Packet Camp. 

1238. — This year, mention is made of silver mines in the county of 
Durham. — Brand. 

1239. — This year, there was a drought at Newcastle for the space 
of three months, succeeded by a continual rain, for the like time, and 
in the following year, there was a great dearth and mortality. — Jbid. 

1240. — Hulne abbey, near Alnwick, was founded about this time. 
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Among the English barons who went to the holy wars in the reign of 
king Henry III. were William de Vesoy, lord of Alnwick, and Richard 
Gray, two eminent chieftains in the Christian army. Led by cyuriosity, 
or devotion, they visited the monks of Mount Carmel, and there 
miexpectedly found a countryman of their own, named Ralph Fresbom, 
a Northumberland gentleman, who had signalized himself in a former 
crusade, and, in consequence of a vow, had taken upon himself the 
monastic profession in that solitude. When Vescy and Gray were 
about to return to England, they strongly importuned the superior of 
the Carmelites to permit their countryman to return with them ; which 
was at length granted, on condition that they would foimd a monastery 
of Carmelites in their own country. After their return, Fresbom fixed 
upon this spot, from the great resemblance it bore to Mount Carmel, 
in Palestine. The famous biographer, John Bayle, was a member of 
the Carmelite order, and lived and studied in this place. After having 
presided here with great reputation and sanctity, Fresbom at length 
died, and was buried in the monastery about the year 1274. — 
Mackenzie's NortJid. 

1241 (Jan. 2). — Nicholas de Famham was chosen bishop of Dur- 
ham ; was consecrated at Gloucester on Trinity Sunday by the arch- 
bishop of York, in the presence of the sovereign and a splendid court ; 
and was enthroned at Durham on the ensuing festival of St. Cuthbert. 
He voluntarily resigned the bishoprick in 1249, and died at his 
manor of Stockton in 1257. — Surtees. 

1244. — The sister kingdoms had nearly come to an open rupture, the 
king of England being at Newcastle with an army, and the king of 
Scots with another at Ponteland. A peace, however, was agreed 
upon, through the mediation of the archbishop of York. The army 
of Henry III. on his departure from Newcastle, consisted of cavalry 
elegantly equipped, to about the number of five thousand, besides a 
very numerous and powerful infantry. — Brand, 

This year the Scots besieged Prudhoe castle, but were obliged 
to raise the siege. — Local Bee. 

The house and chapel of Beaurepaire, near Durham, were founded 
by Prior Bartram XL, 1244 — 1258, as a place of solace for himself and 
his successors. Bishop Beck, during his quarrel with the convent, 
broke down the fences of the park, and drove out the game. In 1316, 
the Scots committed great ravages here ; and again in 1346, when 
king David and his army lay at Beaurepaire. Prior Fossour, 1342 — 
1374, made Beaurepaire his favourite residence, and died there. The 
ruin of the neglected buildings is said to have been completed by 
the Scots armies when they occupied Durham in 1641 and 1644. — 
Surtees. 
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1245. — At this period there were fot^ea in Redesdale, NorthumbeF- 
land, which made iron that yielded an annual rent of £4:. 2b. — 
ffodffson'f Northd. 



1218. — The Black Gate, which is the only remajns of the outer line 
of circumvailation to the castle at Newcastle, was built by government 
during the reign of Henry III., at the cost of =£"514, 158^Ud. Its 
orcli, extruding to the gloomy length of thirty-six feet, is low and 
narrow, and flanked by two circular towers. Besides its iron doors, 
it formeriy had two portouUiaes and a drawbridge within and without. 
—HaeS Top. 

The greatest part of the town of Newcastle, together with the bridge 
there, was this year destroyed by fire. After this catastrophe, various 
bishops granted indulgences to all those who assisted in the repairing 
Tyne bridge, in consequence of which many benefactions were made to 
it, — Brand. 

1249 (Apr. 2).— Walter de Kirkham, dean of York, was elected 
bishop of Durham. — Burtees. ' 

1249. — A mandate occurs, whereby king Henry III. commanded the 
bmlitis of Newcastle to elect four persons to be moniers in that town, 
and four others to have the custody of the royal mints there. Coins 
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were struck at Newcaatle by king Henry I. II. and III., and by Ed- 
ward I. and II. — Madox^s Excheq. 

1251. — By a charter dated this year, king Henry III. is mentioned 
to have made the town of Newcastle upon Tyne, which had been 
governed before by bailiffs, a mayor town. From this period to the 
year 14*00, the town was governed by a mayor and four bailiffis. 

LIST OF MAYORS UNDER THE ABOVE CHARTER. 



1251 tol253, Peter Scott. 


1331 to 1332 


f Richard Emeldon. 


1254—1263, Henry Carleiol. 


1333 


, Richard Acton. 


1264—1268, Thomas Carleiol. 


1334—1336, 


Hugh Heckam. 


126^—1270, Nicholas Scott, 


1336 


r John Denton. 


1271—1274, Thomas de Karle. 


1337 


, Nicholas Scot. 


1275, John Rogerson. 


1338, 


r Hugh Heckam. 


1276, Thomas de CarleoL 


1339, 


, Waleranus de Lumley. 


1277> Thomas Karle. 


1340, 


, Sir William Felton. 


1278, John Rogerson, 


1341, 


, John Denton. 


1279, Thomas de Karle. 


1342, 


, Robert de Halliwell. 


1280—1281, John Rogerson. 


1343, 


, Richard Gallaway. 


1282, Robert Mitford. 


1344 


^ Robert Shilvington. 


1283—1285, William de HawkwelL 


1346 


, Robert de Foghale. 


1286—1290, Henry le Scot. 


1346, 


, Robert de Shilvington. 


1291—1293, Hugh de CarUol. 


1347—1360. 


, Peter Draper. 


1294, Hugh de Gubyone. 


1351, 


Gilbert Duxfield. 


1295—1296, Hugh de CarHol. 


1362, 


» W illiam Strother. 


1297—1303, John Scot. 


1363—1354, 


Peter Draper. 


1304—1305, Peter le Draper. 


1355—1360, 


William del Strother. 


1306—1307, Richard de Emeldon. 


1361, 


John Chambre. 


1308—1310, Nicholas de Carliol. 


1362, 


John Chambers. 


1311—1313, Richard Emeldon. 


1363—1364, 


Robert Angreton. 


1314, Thomas de Carliol. 


1365, 


Richard de Stanhope. 


1315—1318, Richard de Emeldon. 


1366—1368, 


, William de Acton. 


1319—1320, Nicholas de Carliol. 


1369—1374, 


Robert Angreton, 


1321, Richard Emeldon. 


1375, 


William Scot. 


1322, Nicholas Scot. 


1376—1378, 


John Bulgham. 


1323^1326, Richard de Emeldon. 


1379—1381, 


Richarj^ Stanhope. 


1327, Sir Nicholas Scot. 


1382—1385, 


William Bishopdale. 


1328, Nicholas de CarHol. 


1386—1389, 


Adam Bulkham. 


1329, Richard Emeldon. 


1390—1399, 


Sampson Harding. 


1330, William de Burnton. 




Brand, 



1253 (Oct. 18). — King Henry IIL by charter, granted for ever to 
the burgesses of Newcastle upon Tyne, the liberty of choosing coroners, 
who were to be sworn in full court, in that town, and to be proper 
persons for so important an office. — Brand. 

1255. — King Henry IIL visited Newcastle ; a desire to see his 
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daughter, the queen of Scots, waa probably the cause of thia journey. 
He vas accompanied by his queen, and tJieir interview with the king 
and queen of Scots, was at Wark castle. After settUng the affairs of 
Scotland, king Henry stopped at Alnwick on his way southward. — 
Ridpath. 

The Carmelites, or White Friars, had their first residence in New- 
castle, in St. Mary's priory, upon Wallknoll, which, by license of king 
Henry III., they acquired to themselves and successors in fee of John 
de Byker. They removed in 1307 to the house of the Friars of the 
Sac, at the foot of Weatgate-street. — Brand. 

1256. — Adjoining the church at Warkworth, in Northumberland, 
was a cell for two Benedictine monks, from Durham, founded this year 
by Bishop Kirkhom, who appropriated to it the church of Branxton. 
—Hut. ofNorthd. 



rsMRT, HaRTLSFOOL. 



1258. — The friaiy at Hartlepool existed at this period. It was 
occupied by brethren of the order of St. Francis, or Grey Friars, and 
is mentioned anong«t their foundations in England, at a Chapter of 
the Franciscao order, held at Narbonne 1268. It was one of the nine 
houses within the wardenship of the Grey Friars of Newcastle. — ■ 
Surtees. 

1259. — By an order made between the town of Newcastle and the 
prior and convent of Durham, .among other things it was stipulated, 
that the tenants of the latter, at South Shields, should have liberty to 
bake and brew for themselves only, but not for the use of Btrangera. — 
Surtee*. 

1260 (Sep. 30).— Robert Stichill, prii» of Fincbale, was chosen 
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bishop of Durham, and consecrated at Southwell, by the archbishop of 
York, on the 13th of February 1261. iHe was bred a monastic at 
Durham, and during his noviciate incurred, for some youthful levity, 
the shame of public penance. He had even determined to apostatize 
from a reli^ous life, and was actually endeavouring to make his escape 
from the convent, when he was arrested by a miraculous voice or im- 
pression, which occasioned an entire change in his character, and laid 
the foundation of his future fortunes. — Surtees. 

This year, or shortly after, according to Tanner, the monastery 
of the Black Friars, in Newcastle, was founded. Sir Peter Scott, the 
first chief magistrate of Newcastle, who had the title of mayor, 
and his son Sir Nicholas Scott, who was one of the four bailiffs 
of that town in the years 1254, 1257, 1258,^ 1262, and 1263, and 
mayor in 1269-1270, are said to have invited the order to New- 
castle, and to have founded this house. The ground on which it 
stands is said to have been given by three pious sisters whose names 
have been ungratefully consigned to oblivion. This monastery, of 
which there are yet considerable remains, is situated near the head 
of Westgate-street. — Brand. 

1263. — This year a blazing star appeared and continued for the 
space of three months. — Local Bee, 

1265. — A monastery of Friars preachers was founded at Bamborough, 
by king Henry III. Leland calls it ^^ a fayre college a little without 
the towne now clean gone downe.'^ — Mackmzi^B Northd. 

1267. — The order of Grey-Friars, or Minors, called also Franciscan- 
Friars, were a regular and settled body in Newcastle at this period.* 
Their house stood on or near the site of the Central Exchange, and is 
said to have been founded by the Carliols, wealthy merchants in the 
time of Henry III. Anderson Place, the residence of the late Major 
Greoige Anderson, which formerly stood on the site of the present 
Northumberland and Durham District Bank, was, according to Grey, 
"built out of the ruins of the fryers.'*' Hugh of Newcastle, commonly 
called the Scholastic Doctor, flourished in this house, A. D. 1284. 
The celebrated Duns Scotus entered the order of Minors in this house 
before A. D. 1300, and Friar Martin of Ahiwick^ died, and was buried 
in this convent in 1336, where he had taken the habit of a Franciscan, 
and from whence he was sent to Oxford, where he took a doctor's de- 
gree, t 

1268. — King Henry III. appears to have made a grant of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, among many other places, to his son Edmund, and his 
lawful heirs. — Brand. 

At this time, the Friars of the order of the Sac, or of the penance 

* Bourne, f ^^^ 
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of Jesus, were settled in Newcastle. Their -monastery stood at the 
foot of Westgate-street. This house was granted by Edward the First, 
to the Carmelites, or White Friars, of the WallknoU, on condition that 
Walter de Garleton, the only surviving brother, was supported during 
his life as became his rank. — Brcmd. 

1270. — A convent of Carmelites, or White Friars, was founded at 
Berwick, by Sir John Grey, whose duty it was to officiate at the chapel 
royal within the castle. — Mackenzie's Northd. 

1272. — The hospital at Greatham, in the county of Durham, was 
founded by bishop Stichill, for a master, five other priests, two clerks, 
and forty poor brethren, to be chosen from the most indignnit within 
the manors of the bishop. By a charter of king James, July 20, 1610, 
the brethren are reduced to thirteen poor and needy men bachelors, 
and stricken in years. It is not easy to form any opinion as to the 
appearance of the original buildings of the hospital ; they seem to have 
stood on a plot of ground, which now forms a lawn, in front of the 
present structure. John William Egerton, eldest son of the bishop of 
Durham, was collated to the mastership of this hospital in 1785. In 
1803, he succeeded to the earldom of Bridgewater, and in the same 
year, he restored the buildings which had become ruinous. The foun- 
dation stone of an entirely new building was laid on a plan of WyattX 
September 16, 1803, and was completed in the following year. The 
chapel of the hospital having become ruinous waj9 taken down in 1788, 
and the present neat structure reared at the expense of the master. 
In the south wall of the transept, at the west end of the old chapel, 
was an arched recess, under which lay a wooden figure. As this had 
to be taken down, the contents of the tomb beneath were fully explored. 
Under a marble slab was discovered a stone coffin, containing a com- 
plete skeleton, with a chalice of pev(rter or lead lying on the left side, 
which seemed to have fallen from the hands, which had been clasped 
on the breast. A portion of the shoes or sandals were also found in 
the coffin. — Surtees. 

1272 (June 12). — The Scots swore fealty to Edward, king of Eng^ 
land, at Berwick. 

1272. — Mention occurs this year, of Ayden castle, Northumberiand, 
which was then' the seat and property of Emma de Ayden, a rich 
heiress. Ayden was anciently part of the barony of Hugh de Baliol, 
a descendant of Guide Baliol, who came into England with the Con- 
queror, and received very considerable and valuable grants from William 
Bufus. Ayden castle is situated in the parish of Corbridge, at the 
distance of one mile and a half north-east from that town. — Bass's 

Topog. 
1274 (Sep. 24). — Robert de Insula, prior of Finchale, was elected 
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bidiop of Durham, and was oonsecrated at York on the 9th of the 
followiiig month. The bishop, who had no family name, probably 
assumed one from the place of his nativity. In his elevation he was 
not ashamed of owning the original meanness of his birth. The 
following characteristic anecdote is preserved by Graystanes : — ^^ The 
bishop was once at Norham, and the lord of Scremerston (a little 
forfcresB then belonging to the Swinnows) sent him a present of some 
country ale. The bishop had been long disused to such humble beve- 
rage, yet, from respect to the donor, and to the good report of the 
liquor, he tasted a cup of it. ^ See,^ said he, ^ the force of custom ; 
you all know my ori^n, and that neither from my parents nor my 
country I can derive any taste for wine, and yet now my country 
liquor ia rendered utterly distasteful to me.^ To his mother he gave 
ft train of male and female servants, and an honoturable establish- 
ment. Once,' when he went to see her, 'And how fares my sweet 
mother r said he. 'Never worse,' quoth she. 'And what ails 
thee, or troubles thee ! — hast thou not men and women, and atten- 
dants sufficient V ' Yea,' quoth she, ' and more than enough ; I say 
to one, go, and he runs ; to another, come hither, fellow, and the 
varlet falls down on his knee ; and in short all things go on so 
abominably smooth, that my heart is bursting for something to spite 
me, and pick a quarrel withal.' " Bobert de Insula died at his castle 
of Middleham on the 9th of June, 1283. — Surtees. 

1275. — On St. Nicholas' eve great earthquakes were felt in Newcas- 
tle, with dreadful thunder and lightning, with a blazing star, and a 
comet in the appearance of a great dragon, which telriiied the 
people. — Local Bee. 

1275. — " A rich man of France, brought into Northumberland a 
Spanish ewe, as big as a calf of two years old, which ewe being rotten, 
infected so the country, that it spread over all the realm, and continued 
80 for twenty-eight years as a plague of murrain, and was the first rot 
known in England." — J. BdCs Col. 

1277. — Bobert, bishop of Durham, complained to Edward I. of 
certain encroachments which he pretended had beej} made by the 
Scottish monarch upon his territories, to settle which, delegates from 
England and Scotland met at Tweedmouth, but the meeting broke 
up without a reconciliation. — Bidpath. 

1279. — At the assizes at Newcastle, in this year, it was found that 
the lords or their bailiffit of different franchises between the Tees and 
the Tweed, ought annually to meet the king's Justices itinerant at the 
Chille-well at the head of Gateshead, to ask of them their liberties if 
they came by way of Yorkshire ; but if from Cumberland, then at 
Fourstanes or " at some oth^r place on the entrance of the County." 
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In pleadings on the same subject at the assizes in 1293, this fonnality 
was found .to have customarily happened, ^' within the county at Ghylle- 
well, or at Fourstanes, or at Quaquandibrig,^^ just as it might happen 
at which of these places the judges should enter the county. And 
certainly when all the Lords of Franchises in Northumberland, or their 
representatives, especially before many of them, in Edward the First^s 
time, for the sake of facilitating justice, were deprived of extensive 
privileges, assembled annually to meet the king^s Judges, and brought 
with them trains of their retainers, once a year, one or other of these 
places had its day of distinction : and this, by its situation on Garel- 
street, the main thoroughfare in old times between Newcastle and 
Carlisle, could always claim something of importance above the villages, 
that were seldom seen by travellers. The origin of the name might be 
from the situation of the place he-fare the brow of a rocky hill that 
shelters it from the north, and under which there were formerly laige 
fragments of a loose stone detached by time from their ^^native quarTy;*^ 
or four of these stones might be remarkable enough to obtain the name 
of the '* Four stanes,^ and the village be called after them ; though I 
am inclined to believe that '^four stanes^ had formerly been fixed for 
some purpose here on Carelnstreet, from which the name originated. 
Fraud and silliness, however, have each its tale on the subject. One 
account, is, that the township ^' is named from being bounded by four 
stones supposed to have been formed to hold holy water.*" Another 
that these stones were Roman altars, and that there is a current story 
in the neighbourhood, that one of them was called the Fairy-stone, 
because in the rebellio|i in 1715 the focus of this altar was formed into 
a square recess with a cover to receive the correspondence of the rebel 
chiefs, and that a little boy clad in green came in the twilight of every 
evening to rescue the letters left in it for Lord Derwentwater, and 
deposit his answers which were ^^ spirited away in the same manner 
by the agents of his friends."*^ This fairy stone, however, certainly had 
existence, for a person 80 years of age, remembered its situation to the 
south of the village, near tiie old road, and that it was squared, and had 
a square '^ cistern hewn out of its top, which was called the Fairy- 
trough, and traditionally said to have had a piUar fixed in it.*" This is 
an exact description of the base of an old church-yard, village, boun- 
dary, or memorial cross ; but no trace of either the stone or the road 
remains. — HodgsovCs Northd, 

1279. — Mention of North and South Shields occurs tins year. On 
a trial betwixt the burgesses of Newcastle and the prior of Tynemouth, 
a jury, sworn before John Delavale, the kings justice itinerant, found 
that the prior of Tynemouth had built a town upon the banks of the 
water of Tyne on one side, and that the prior of Durham had built 
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aaotheroA the other «do, wb^re no towns should stand, but only huts 
for fishermen. The prior of Tynemouth'^s fimr ovens at North Shields 
were fined five marks, and both Shields and Tynemouth were forbid 
to hxM hit or market, or to expose to sale meat, drink, or other 
artides. Previous to this trial, the prior of Durham had obtained leave 
for his tenants of South Shields to brew and bake for their own use, 
but not for sale, or for strangers. The prior of Tynemouth, it seems, 
had sixteen great fishmg busses, which toiled for lucre of gain only, 
and not tor the Prior^s household. His town of (North) Shields in- 
dnded twentynsix houses, built on the king'^s soil, within high water 
mark ; and the inhabitants were grown so scandalously rich that they 
were able to lade and victual two hundred sail, which trngit all to have 
saOed up the river, seven miles further, to victual and take in their 
eaigoes at Newcastle. — Surtees. 

1280. — The coal trade had, at this period, increased so much as to 
doable the worth of the town of Newcastle, and in the latter end of 
Queen Elizabeth^s r^ign, a duty of four pence per chaldron upon coals 
produced ^10,000 a-year. After the great fire in London, in 1666, 
duties were laid upon this article to assist in rebuilding St. Paulas and 
fifly parish churches in that city. In the year 1677, Charles II. 
granted to his natural son, Oharles Lennox, duke of Richmond, and his 
heirs, a duty of one shilling a chaldron on coals, which continued in the 
family till it was purchased by government in 1800, for the annual 
payment of <f 19,000. — Brand. Local Bee. 

1280 (Sept. 18). — There was a grant from the king to the Black 
Friars of Newcastle, to make a postern-gate through the town wall, to 
communicate with that division of their property, which had been 
placed in the suburbs by the building of the said wall ; and on the 4th 
of June, 1312, king Edward II. granted them a license, to make a 
draw-bridge of wood, five feet broad, over the new fosse of the town, for 
a passage to their garden in the suburbs, with pale-work, in lieu of 
the garden-wall, upon condition that the bridge and pale-work should 
be taken away on the appearance of any imminent danger. This 
postern is still discernible in the wall behind Stowell Street, between 
Morden and Herber towers. — Brand. 

1281. — The receipt of custom at the port of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
10 first mentioned. The amount accounted for was £S2S 3s. 9d. the 
custom of 771 sacks, 7^ stone of wool ; 11,182 woolled skins, and 80 
lasts and 12 dackers of leathers.—/^. 

1282. — Ejng Edward I. in the tenth year of his reign, directed a 
writ of sununons to Newcastle, to send two members to parliament : 
which is the earliest record we have of boroughs sending any. — Newc* 
Preem. Pocket Comp. 

M 
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1283 (July 9). — Anthony Beck, arohdeaoon of Duriuun, yrag chosea 
by the convent to he bishop of tiuA see, and was consecrated by the 
archbishop of York, m the church of St. Peter, on the 9th of January 
following. Beck's life was spent in the court and in the ounp, and he 
bore a prominent part in the unportant transactions which marked the 
reign of Edward I. In 1307, this ambitious prelate obtained from 
Edward II. agrant of the regal dignity of the Isle of Man. He had 
already received from Rome the titular Patriarchate of Jerusalem, and 
his haughty spirit was now gratified by the aocumukted dignities of 
bishop, count palatine, patriarch, and king. The pahitine power 
reached its highest elevation under his splendid pontificate. Surround- 
ed by his officers of state, or marching at the head of his troops, in 
peace or in war, he appeared as the military chief of a powerfiil sjid 
independent franchise. The court of Duiham exhibited all the appen- 
dages of royalty : nobles addressed the palatine sovereign kneeling, 
and, instead of menial servants, knights wtuted in his presence-chambw, 
and at his table, bareheaded and standing. His high birth gave him 
a natural claim to power, and he possessed every popular and splendid 
quality which could command obedience or excite admiration. In the 
munifioence of his public works he rivalled the greatest of his predeoeft- 
sors. He founded the colleges of Chester and Lanchester, erected 
towers at Oiunford and Gonisclifi^, and added to the buildings of Aln- 
wick and Barnard castles. Anthony Beck expired on tJie 3rd of 
March, 1310, at his beautiful manor house at Eltham, and was the 
first prelate of Durham who was buried within the walls of the cathe- 
dral. His predecessors bad been restrained from sepulture within the 
sacred edifice by a reverential awe for the body of the holy confessor ; 
and on this occasion, from some motive of superstition, the corpse was 
not allowed to enter the doors, altiiougb a passage was broken throng 
the wall for its reception, near the place of interment. — Surteea. 
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lED in the above year, John of Darlington, arch- 
bishop of Dublin. He was a native of Darlington, 
Fin the county of Durham, and a friar of the Domini- 
'ean order. He employed himself in acquiring a 
minute and thorough knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures : the fruit of his labours was a Concardcmce 
which he finished about the year 1270. It was known by the name of 
"the great** or "the English Concordance" and was, most probably, 
the first work of this kind ever attempted in this oountr}-. His repu- 
tation was so great, that he was appointed confessor to king Henry III. 
In his time there arose a bitter contest between the prior and convent 
of Trinity church, and the dean and chapter of St. Patrick^ Dublin ; 
respecting the election of an archbishop of that see ; William de la 
Comer, a chaplain of the king^s, was chosen by the former ; whilst 
the latter elected Fromund le Brun, a protegee of the pope. John 
XXI. who then occupied the papal chair, in order to put an end to 
the debate, annulled both the elections, and appointed John of Dar- 
lington, archbishop of Dublin. He wrote various other works besides 
his Concordance, and Matthew Paris records that "the excellent 
vigour of his mind was displayed not in literature only, but likewise 
in counsel.''" He was buried in London. — Cruide to Dimdale. 

A dispute having risen between Hugh de Eure, then pro- 
prietor of Throphill, and Robert de Stuteville of Mitford castle, 
respecting a tenement, which the same Hugh had acquired of de Stute- 
ville there, the latter was charged with having retained four wrangling 
fellows of the neighbourhood, caUed Roger of Heley, Reynold the 
Brewer, Richard le Graper, and Robert of Tindale, to prevent de Eure 
from taking possession of the premises ; and that while the dispute 
was pending, certain persons of de Euro's household, namely, Stephen 
the Baker, Roger le Ken, and Robert Scot, having come to Mitford, on 
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the Lord's day, March 26, 1284, at the hour of eyening, between the 
dog and the wolf, Roger of Heleyand his three companions fell upon them 
with swords, and bows and arrows ; upon which they fled to the house 
of Agnes of Benerigg, in the street in Mitford which led towards Mit- 
ford Park, of which houses in their terror, they barred the door, and 
there secured themselves, till Heley and his associates set fire to the 
house, and burnt it ; upon which several of the family of Bobert de 
Stuteville, by the order and sending of Alianora his wife, viz. Sir 
Robert Faggard, knight, John de St. Edward, John le Ken, James of 
the lady^s wardrobe, Peter the page of Robert, son of Robert de Stute- 
ville, Roger the page of John de Mikley, Wankeline the porter, Colin 
the watchman, and Belet the baker, came to the assistance of the as- 
saulting party, aided them in slaying Stephen the baker, and consented 
to the burning of the house, inasmuch as they would not permit the 
people of the town of Mitford to come near to put out the fire. Be- 
sides which, after committing these crimes, they all returned in one 
company to Mitford castle, where they were received and kept for four 
days, the said Robert and Alianora being privy to the felony thus 
committed. The four hired bullies fled the country, and were outlawed. 
To avenge this outrage, de Eure commenced an action at the assizer in 
Newcastle, in 1285, in the name of Richard of Cleveland, against the 
whole party, for the homicide of Stephen the baker, who was Cleve- 
land's brother ; and, on the record of the pleadings of this trial, it ap- 
pears, that Roger of Heley committed the murder, his three associates 
aiding and abetting him in the deed ; and that John de St. Edward, 
and Robert de Stuteville and his wife, were no way implicated in the 
affray ; and that Hugh de Eure was committed to gaol for abetting 
the suit against them. — HodgBOfCs NoriAd. 

Leland gives the following account of the Trinity-house, in New- 
castle : — " There waa a howse at Barwike, Ordinis S. Trinitaiis ; but 
Anthony Beie^ byshope of Duresme, destroyed it, and then one Wittiam 
WdkefildBy master of the house in Bartoike^ at the defacinge it came 
to New Ccutelle^ and by the aide of Gid. Acton and Laiurence Actou^ 
bretheme, both marohaunts of New Castelle, buildid within the towne 
of New Castelle, a house of the religion of S. TrimtcOis^ where Waie- 
filde hymself waa first master.*" Anthony Beck, was bishop of Dnriiam, 
from 1283 to 1310, between which years, according to the above account, 
the foundation of the Trinity-house of Newcastle must be placed. 

The church at Bishop Middleham, in the county of Durham, is sup- 
posed to have been built about this period, by bishop Beck. The 
font of this church is a fine old bason of Stanhope marble. In the 
parochial register, deaths by the plague are frequently mentioned. — 
Surtaes, 
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1286. — It is not known at what time the old ofaureh of All Swits, 
in Newcastle, was built» but mention 10 made of it this year. — Bcwme. 
1287. — Ford castle, Northumberland, waci built hj Sir. William 
Heron. Two old towers^ one on the east flank, and one on the west, 
are the only remains of the old castle which are retained in the 
present edifice. — Ma>ekenzi^B Norihd. 

St. John^s church, in Newcastle, is said to have been built this 
year. The wooden spout, down which, in papal times, the dove, on 
the day of Pentecost, was let, to represent the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, remained in this church until the beginning of the last century. 
— Bourns. 

1290. — It has not been fully ascertained at what time the Augustine 
Friars settled in Newcastle, thou^ it is generally supposed that their 
house there was founded by William, Lord Boss, baron of Wark, about 
this year. The hospitals, &c. in the Manor Chare, have been erects 
within its limits. — Brand. 

1290. — The brethren of the Hospital of St. Mary, on their petition 
to the king in parliament, setting forth that the new town-wall of New- 
castle had been built through the middle of their court-yard, leaving 
the greater part of their edifices on the outside thereof, obtained a 
patent for making a postern-gate of communication through the said 
wall. — Ihid. 

1291. — At what time the present church at Gkiteshead, dedicated to 
St. Mary, was built, cannot now be ascertained, but mention is made 
of it at this period. The shape and hewing of its stones prove that it 
has been built out of the ruins of some Soman edifice. The old church 
in which bishop Walcher was murdered, (seepage 43 J, stood farther to 
the east, in a field below the Bectoiy-house, formerly called Lawless 
Close^ but afterwards the Miller^s field.— ^/2i^. 

(April 15). — This year, king Edward I. was at Darlington, and 
issued from thence his summons to fifty-seven of the chief military 
tenants of the north. They were to assemble, with their retainers, at 
Norham castle, and attend him in Scotland, during the accustomed pe- 
riod of military service. On the 10th of May, the king was at Nor^ 
ham, where he held, in the parish church, an assembly, consisting of 
several prelates and nobles of his own kingdom, and also of the pre-^ 
lates, nobles, and community of Scotland, to whom he declared that 
the purpose of his coming was, in the quality of superior and direct 
lord of Scotland, to maintain the tranquility of that kingdom, and to 
do impartial justice to those who laid claim to the crown. On the 
2nd of June, following, eight of the competitors, with several of the 
prelates, nobles, and community of Scotland assembled on Upsetling* 
ton Oreen, opposite to Norham castle, on the Scottish side of the 
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Tweed, when each of those present solotmJy'recognized the sovereignty 
of Edward over Scotland, and made absolute Bubmiaaion of their pre- 
tended right to the Scottish crown to his decision. John Balio! who 
was not present on this occasion, appeared on the morrow, and made 
in the same place the same recognition and submisfdon which the 
others had done the day before. After several other meetings held in 
the presence of the king at Norham, Berwick was appointed as the 
place of meeting for the further proceeding in this affair. — Bw^xKk. 



NORHAH CAStVB. 



King Edward I. in the nineteenth year of his reign, was supplicated 
by the good men of Newcastle, to grant them a spm of money, and a 
license for building of a wall round the town ; which was granted ac- 
cordingly. — Newc. Frewn. Pociet Comp. 

1292. — This year, the great assembly of the states of England and 
Scotland, was held in Berwick, for detenniaing the clajms of the seve- 
ral competitors for the crown of Scotland, when king Edward I. pro- 
nounced John Baliol successor to the crown. Dec. 26. — John Baliol, 
king of Scotland, did homage for his crown to Edward I. king of Eng- 
land, in the hall of his palace, within the castle of Newcastle ; the 
ceremony was conducted with great solemnity, in the presence of a 
number of illustrious personages of both nations. — Symer. 

1294. — This year John de Baliol, king of Scotland, at the assizes at 
Newcastle, substantiated his family claim to a market to be holden at 
Newbigging, Northumberland, weekly, on Mondays, by charter of 
Henry III. — Sodgion's Nortkd. 
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1294. — ^At thiB time, the town of Bamborough occurs as sending two 
members to the 23d parliament of king Edward I. John de Greystang 
and William le Goroner. — MaekenzMs Northd. 

1295. — ^A '^ Gockettum,^ or Custom-house, of which Boland Trenta- 
oost was the keeper, occurs at Newcastle upon Tyne. — Brtmd. 

1296. — The dismiflwal of all the Englishmen maintained at the court 
of Baliol, and other proceedings of the Scottish parliament, having 
excited the suspicions of Edward, he summoned the Scottish king to 
meet him at Newcastle, on the 1st of March. Edward arrived at 
Newcastle on the appointed day, accompanied by his nobles, and an 
army of 30,000 foot and 4,000 horse, besides a body of 1,000 foot and 
700 horse, brought by Anthony Beck, the warlike bishop of Durham. 
After waiting some days in vain for the appearance of the Scottish 
king, Edward advanced with his army to Bamborough, where he also 
made some stay, and probably repeated the summons. While here he 
received intelligence, that Bobert de Bos, lord of Wark, had abandon- 
ed his castle, and gone over to the Scots ; the violence of his passion 
for a Scotch lady, whom he sought in marriage, proving too strong for 
his bond of duty to his king and country. His brother William, 
whom he endeavoured in vain to make a partner of his treachery, con- 
tinued in the castle ; and sent a message to the king, requesting a 
speedy aid ; lest the Scots, prompted and conducted by his brother, 
should make themselves masters of the place. The king immediately 
ordered a thousand men to march towards Wark ; who having reach- 
ed, in the evening, a little town in its neighbourhood, took up their 
quarters there for the night, not dreading any hazard. But the traitor, 
Robert Bos, having intelligence of their situation, led a party of Scots 
from the garrison of Roxburgh ; who having invested the village, and 
agreed on proper signals to distinguish each other in the dark from 
the English, set fire to the houses ; and the English, flying from the 
flames, were slain by their enemies, and some by each other. The 
leader of the party escaped, having lost his horses and arms. Ekiward 
having intelligence of this disaster the morning after it happened, is 
said to have given thanks to God, that his adversaries, having entered 
his kingdom, had been the beginners of the war, which he hoped to 
conclude happily, and immediately marched with his whole army to 
Wark, where he kept the festival of Easter. — Ridpaih. 

March 28. — Edward entered Scotland with his main army by ford- 
ing the river Tweed, below the nunnery at Coldstream, and marched 
direct upon the town of Berwick. A strong garrison, composed of the 
men of Fife, now defended the town, besides a smaller force that held 
the castle. The English king commenced the attack at once by sea 
and land ; of his ships, three were burnt, and the rest compelled to 
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retire ; but all resifltanoe soon gave way before the impetuous oDset 
of the soldiery; Edvaml himself, mounted on his horse Bayard, was 
the first who leaped over the dyke that defended the town. In the 
devastation and oamage iiiat fdUowed no quarter was given ; no pity, 
no human feeling, tamed affide the sword from infanoy, or womanhood, 
or groy hairs ; the inhabitants, with the garrison were indiscriminately 
butehered. The numbers that perished are Tarioudy stated, bat they 
undoubtedly amounted to many thousands: the massaoze was eoiitinued 
for two days, during which no one escaped whom the infuriated victon 
oould reach. A party of thirty E[emings had posted themselvee in a 
building osBed the Bed Hall, which tibe resid^it merchants of their nsr 
tion hdd by the temire of defending it at all times against the English. 
They stood out ^i;allantly tiU the evening of the first day ; the building, 
which they would not surrender, was then set fire to, and they perished, 
every man of them, in the flames. Berwick was tak^i on tiie SOth of 
March. On the 5th of April a messenger arrived from the ScottiA 
king, and delivered BalioPB solemn renundation of his allegiance and 
fealty. ^^ What a piece of madness in the foolish todtor ! ^ exclaimed 
jEdward, when the message had been deliv^^ ; ^' since he will not 
oome to us, we will go to him.^ A pause of a few weeks, to make the 
blow the surer, did not prevent this threat from being both speedily 
and effectually executed. In tiie space of about two months, all the 
principal strong holds in the kingdom of Scotland were in Edward'^s 
hand, and the conquest of the country was complete. Soon after, 
Baliol laid down his kingly state in a ceremonial of the last degree of 
baseness and humiliation. Divested of every ensign of royalty, he 
presented himself before the bishop of Durham and an assembly of 
English barons, and standing with a white rod in his hand, went 
through a detailed confession of all the offences which, misled by evil 
and false counsd, as he affirmed, and through his own simplicity he 
had committed against his liege lord — concluding the recital by an 
acknowledgment of the justice of the English invasion and conquest, 
and by therefore freely resigning to the English king his kingdom, its 
people and their homage. — Pict. Hitt. Eng. 

1296 (August 22). — ^Sang Edward was once more at Berwick ; 
and on the 28th he held a parliament in that town, at which great 
numbers both of the Scottish laity and clergy presented themselves to 
take the oaths of fealty. — Ihid, 

This year, the king of England, fortified Berwick with a waD 
and fosse, and on the 24th of Ai^st, he received the homage of the 
Scottish nobility before an English Parliament, summoned for that pur- 
pose. The bishop of Durham attended his sovereign in all the pomp 
and splendour of a Palatine prince ; 26 standard bearers of his own 
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household, and 140 knights, formed his train, and 1000 foot and 500 
horse marched under the consecrated banner of St. Cuthbert, which 
was bom by Henry de Homcastre, a monk of Durham. — Surtees. 

1297. — ^This year, the first two burgesses, upon record, who were 
chosen for Newcastle, were John Scot, and Peter Graper, or Draper, 
who represented this town in a parliament, held at York the above 
year, the 26th of Edward I. It appears, however, that Newcastle sent 
two representatives to a parliament held at Shrewsbury in 1283. — 
Brand, 

The Soots, under Sir William Wallace, entered England. On 
their approach the inhabitants of Northumberland deserted their 
dwellings, and fled to Newcastle, carrying with them their wives and 
children, their cattle and household stuff. The Scots now commenced 
their destructive reprisals, by wasting with fire and sword the whole 
country through which they passed. The frost set in at this period 
with uncommon severity, — ^and the Scots, who had created a desert 
around them, began also to dread the miseries of famine, as well as the 
inclemency of the season. Their encampments could now be traced by 
the frozen bodies of those who had perished during the night from the 
intensity of the cold. On their reaching Hexham, the monastery of 
which had been plundered during their advance, the following singular 
scene is said by Hemingford to have occurred. Three monks, all who 
had the courage to remain, were observed in a small chapel. Thinking 
that the danger was over, they had forsaken their concealments, and 
were endeavouring to repair the damages of the late visitation, when, 
in the midst of their labours, they discovered the Scottish army return- 
ing, and fled in dismay to the oratory. The soldiers, however, with 
their long spears, were soon among them ; and brandishing their 
weapons, commanded them, at their peril, to give up the treasures of 
the monastery. ^^ Alas ! ^ said one of the monks ^^ it is but a short 
time since you yourselves have seized our whole property, and you 
know best where it now is.'' At this juncture Wallace entered, and 
cominanding his soldiers to be silent, requested one of the monks to 
perform mass : he obeyed, and the guardian and his attendants heard 
the service with becoming reverence. When the elevation of the host 
was about to take place, Wallace retired for a moment, to lay aside 
his helmet and arms. Instantly the avarice and ferocity of the soldiers 
broke out. They pressed upon the priest, snatched the cup from the 
high altar, tore away the ornaments and sacred vestments, and even 
stole the book whicht contained the ceremony. When their leader 
returned he found the priest in fear and horror at the sacrilege. 
Wallace indignant at such conduct, gave orders that the villains should 
be searched for, and put to death. In the meantime he took the 

N 
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monks under his own special protection. A^ some atonement for the 
outrage committed^ the guardian granted to the monks of Hexham a 
charter of protection for twelve months from the 7th November 1297 
by which their lives and property were held sacred. * Another au- 
thority says the Scots burnt the town of Hexham, together with the 
priory, the west end of the church, and the school house ; they like- 
wise destroyed Gorbridge, and burnt a small nunnery at Lambl^, the 
wretched nuns suffering torture and ravishment. -|* As they proceeded 
down the north side of the Tyne, the inhabitants of Byton, thinking 
themselves securely defended by the depth of the river, provoked the 
Scots with such opprobrious language, tliat a -party of them forded 
the river, and plundered and burnt the town. As they approached 
Newcastle, the townsmen^ having made every necessary preparation, 
sallied forth in order to fight them, upon which the Scots turned 
another way. They also met with great opposition when in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alnwick castle, the garrison of which sent forth parties 
to attack the marauders. Berwick was taken by Wallace, through 
the neglect of Gressingham, its governor, but the castle held out, 
and after a long assault, was relieved by a large army of horse. 
During this inroad, the abbey of Garham was burnt by the Scots under 
Wallace, whose encampment gave name to an adjacent field. In king 
£dward''s letter t6 pope Boniface, he describes their horrible cruelties 
in the following manner: — "The Scotfl inhumanly destroyed an 
innumerable multitude of his subjects, burnt monasteries, churches, and 
towns, with an unpitying and savage cruelty, slew infants in their 
cradles, and women in child-bed, barbarously cutting off women^s 
breasts, and burnt in a school, whose doors they first built up, about 
two hundred young men.'*' J 

1298. — At a parliament held at York, there was a general summouB 
to appear in arms at Newcastle, within eight days, to proceed against 
the. Scots. — Bramd. 

Nov. 23. — In an inquisition of the revenues of Hexham Priory, 
taken at Newcastle upon Tyne, mention occurs of a mill at " Brink- 
lagh^"^ near Prestwick, Northumberland. Wind mills were first 
brought into use in England, at this period. — MaddisonCB PresL Car. 

Dec. 12. — Edward king of England, then at Durham, forgave to the 
prior and convent of Durham, the sum of o£^l,012. 9s. ll^d. their 
arrears of subsidies. — Surtees. 

1299. — William Wallace, the famous champion of Scotland, wasted 
Northumberland as far as the walls of Newcastle upon Tyne, which he 
often assailed to no purpose, having been as often repulsed by the 

" Corrick's William Wallace, f Heron^ Hiat. Scot, t Bymer. 
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wJouT- of the inhabitant^.* The king of England appears to have 
been at Newoaatle on the 23rd of November this year. He took the 
banner of St. Outhbert with him into Scotknd. One thousand stock- 
Heh, &c. were puTehased at Newcastle for the garrison of Stryvelyn 
castle, in Scotland, during this war, — Brand. 

1299. — Pandon, anciently a distinct town from Newcastle, was imi- 
ted thereto by a charter of king Edward I. The kings of Northum- 
berland, after the departure of the Komans, are said to have had one 
of their palaces in Pandon. — Brand. 



TTNEMOnm HONARTIRT. 



Feb. 20, — King Edward I. restored to the monks of Tynemouth, 
certain free customs, which the crown had deprived them of, and 
granted the prior to have all pleas concerning his men, lands, and 
tenements, to bo pleaded and determined by his own justices, the 
king''8 justices not being permitted to enter his liberty. — Brand. 

T>ec. 7, — The same year, there appears to have been a chapel at 
Heaton, near Newcastle, which was honoured with the presence of king 
Edward I,, to hear a boy-bishop perfonn the vespers of St, Nicholas 
therein, on which occasion, he gave to this clerical phtenomenon, and 
certain boys that came to sing with him, the sum of 40s. — Brand. 

This yoar, a ship is mentioned belonging to Hartle|KK>l, with a erew 

• Polydore Virgil wys, rhat ihe ScoIb were mctorioiu, and pulled down and Itirnt 
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of 27 men, which together with two barges, were employed in the 
transport of provisions, for the use of the king'^s army at Stirling and 
Edinburgh. The master had sixpence a-day, and the sailors three- 
pence. — Surtees. 

1300. — King Edward I. was at Durham, as a mediator between the 
bishop and his convent, touching their then bitter dissensions. — Ibid. 

This year, king Edward offered a clasp of gold, of the value of six 
marks, at the shrine of St. Oswin, at Tynemouth. — Brand. 

Alnwick church was founded in the reign of king Edward I., probar 
bly about this year. — Hutchinsans Northd, 

1302. — King Edward I. was at Newcastle, in the beginning of this 
year. — Bymer, 

1303. — King Edward I., mustered that victorious army at Berwick, 
vrith which he penetrated the remotest parts of Scotland, and com- 
pleted its conquest. During the king'^s absence in Scotland, his queen 
resided at Tynemouth monastery, — Wains' Northd. 

This year, a fair was granted to Tynemouth, but was revoked the 
following year, on the petition of the town of Newcastle. — Brand. 

1305. — This year was marked by the capture of Sir William Wal- 
lace. It appears that Edward had anxiously sought to discover his 
retreat, and that, tempted by the prospect of the rewards his baseness 
might earn for hira, Ralph de Haliburton, one of the prisoners taken 
a short time previously at Sterling, had proffered his services for that 
purpose. Upon being seized, he was conveyed to the castle of Dum- 
barton, and thence to England. He was brought to London, ^^ with 
great numbers of men and women,^'' says Stow, " wondering upon him. 
He was lodged in the house of William Delect, a citizen of London, 
in Fenchurch- street. On the morrow, being the eve of St. Bartholo- 
mew, he was brought on horseback to Westminster, John Segrave 
and GeofBrey, knights, the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, of London, 
and many others, both on horseback and on foot, accompanying him ; 
and in the great hall at Westminster, he being placed on the south 
bench, crowned with laurel — ^for that he had said in times past that he 
ought to bear a crown in that hall, as it was commonly reported—* 
and being appeached for a traitor by Sir Peter Malorie, the king^s 
justice, he answered, that he was never traitor to the king of England; 
but for other things whereof he was accused, he confessed them.^ 
These circumstantial and minute details, inartificially as they are put 
together, and homely or trivial as some of them may be thought, are 
yet full of interest for all who would call up a living picture of the 
scene. Wallace was put to death as a traitor, on the 23rd of August, 
1305, at the usual place of execution — ^the Elms in West Smithfield. 
He was dragged thither at the tails of horses, and there hanged on a 
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}df^ gallows, after which, while he yet breathed, his bowels were takea 
out and burnt before his face. The barbarous butchery was then com- 
pleted by the head being struck off, and the body being divided into 
quarters. The head was afterwards placed on a pole on London 
bridge ; the right arm was sent to be set up at Newcastle, the left arm 
to Berwick, the right foot and limb to Perth, and the left to Aberdeen. 
—Pict. Hkt: Eng. 

1306. — The Countess of Buchan having dared to place the crown of 
Scotland on the head of Robert Bruce, was soon afterward doomed by 
king Edward to a severe fate. In one of the outer turrets of the 
castle of Berwick, was constructed a cage, latticed and cross-barred 
with wood, and secured with iron, in which this unfortunate lady was 
immured. No person was permitted to speak with her except the 
women who brought her food, and it was carefully stipulated that these 
should be of English extraction. Confined in this rigourous manner, 
and gazed at, by all who passed by, she remained for four years shut up 
in her turreted cage upon the top of the walls of Berwick, till she was 
released from her misery, and subjected to a milder imprisonment. — 
Tytler's Hist, of Scot. 

John de Seyton, one of the esquires of king Robert Bruce, having 
been taken prisoner, was conducted to Newcastle, and there hanged. — 
Bidpath. 

Thiis year, judgment was given in parliament, that the prior of 
Tynemouth, who had built a quay at North Shields, within the flood 
mark of the river Tyne, should remove it at his own cost. The follow- 
ing year, the prior of Tjnemouth caused a pillory to be erected in that 
village. — Brand. 

1307. — In an evidence of this date, .the chapel of Widdrington, 
Northumberland, is mentioned as having parochial limits. — Hodg8CfC$ 
Narihd. 

1308 (Nov. 8). — Died, the celebrated Duns Scotus, who is said to 
have engaged to translate the whole of the Scriptures without tasting 
food, and to have expired in finishing the last chapter of the Revela- 
tion. John Duns was bom towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
at Dunstance, in the parish of Embleton near Alnwick, Northumber* 
land. Both Scotland and Ireland, however, claimed the honour <^ 
having given birth to this learned doctor : from the former he received 
the name of Scotus or Scot When a boy, he is said to have been 
educated in a convent of Franciscans, at Newcastle ; and it is certain 
that he afterwards became a friar of that order. In the year 1301, 
after becoming a fellow of Merton College, Oxford, he was elected pro- 
fessor of theology in the University ; his great fame causing incredible 
numbers to attend his lectures. He afterwards resided at Paris, and 
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died at Cologne of apoplexy, on the above day. Oae writer of his 
hfe asserts, that he was buried alive, because, on the removal of 
hie bones, he appeared to have turned himself in his coflin. In 
his day he was considered a prodigy of learning, and obtained the 
title of the Subtle Doctor. But his learning was only in what is called 
the Divinity of the Schoolmen, for removed from that sound and useful 
learning which enables the scholar to discover the truth, and to impart 
the knowledge of it to others. Among other extravagant praises 
heaped upon him by his admirers, it was said, "He was so consum- 
mate a philosopher, that he could have been the inventor of philosophy 
if it had not before existed. His knowledge of all the mysteries of 
reli^on was so profound, that it was rather intuitive certainty than 
b^ef. He wrote so many books, that one man is hardly able to read 
them ; and no one man is ahte to understand than. He would have 
written more had he composed with less a«euracy. Such was our im- 
mortal Sootus, the most ingenious, aeute, and subtile, of the sons of 
men." — Sai. Mag. 



Anthony Beck granted to the town of Stockton, a weekly market on 
Wednesday, and aa annual fair on the feast of the translation of St. 
Thomas ^ Becket, and eight following days, — Surtees. 

1310.— This year, king Edward H. was at Newcastle. On the Stti 
of September, he dated public documents from the abbey of NeW' 
minster ; and, with his queen and nobles spent the winter at Berwick. 
— HodgsmCs Northd. 

Edward II. summoned the bailiffs of Newbi^ng-by-the-Sca, North- 
umberiand, to furnish naval assistance for his expedition against Soot- 
land. In 1314, July 25, they were requested to furnish him with one 
ship for the same purpose. — Hodgson's Northd. 

This year, the castle and barony of Alnwick, came into the posses- 
sion of the Percys, a family of great distinction in England, from the 
time of the Conquest. — Jiist. NorUid. 
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1311 (Mar. 31). — Richard Eellawe, a brother of the hoUse of Dur- 
ham, was unanimously elected bishop of that see, and was consecrated 
at York on the 30th of May following. Richard Eellawe carried with 
him to the palatine throne the piety and humility of the cloister. He 
maintained a cordial and uninterrupted intercouse with his former 
brethren, and selected from them his seneschal, his chancellor, and 
confessor. His public conduct was marked by a steady sense of duty; 
inflexible in the distribution of justice, his meanest vassal shared his 
equal protection. Neither wealth nor rank could screen a criminal 
from punishment. Without assuming the pomp or splendour of his 
predecessor, Eellawe engaged the chief vassals of the palatinate in his 
service by honourable retainers ; and he knew how to avail himself of 
their services in suppressing mutiny and disorder with prompt though 
unostentatious vigour. If he fell short of his predecessors in works of 
public liberality, the calamitous period of his pontificate affords a ready 
reason. He died on the eve of St. Denis 1316, at his manor-house of 
Middleham. — Surtees, 

1311. — ^About the latter end of this year, a great confederacy was 
formed by the nobles and others of England, called Contrariants and 
Ordainers, against Piers Gaveston, the well-known minion of king 
Edward II. The king retired with him to York, where he kept his 
Christmas, and received a petition, either to deliver him up or expel 
him the kingdom. Having no inclination to do either, he* retreated 
still farther north with him to Newcastle, where they continued some 
time. The incensed barons, headed by the earl of Lancaster, and ac- 
companied by aU the forces they could raise, pursued him thither. The 
king, having received intelligence of their approach, fled with his hated 
companion, to Tynemouth, where his queen, then pregnant and near 
her delivery, at that time resided ; from thence, having procured a 
vessel in the river Tyne, notwithstanding her tears and intreaties, not 
to abandon her in that place, he sailed with Gavestone to Scarborough. 
The earl of Lancaster, after he had taken possession of Newcastle, 
sent down to Tynemouth, to condole with the afflicted queen, whom 
reasons of state forbade him to visit in person. The said earl, who, 
with the barons, had entered Newcastle the same day it was deserted 
by the king and his minion, seized the effects which their great haste 
had prevented them from removing with them. In Gavestone^s bag- 
gage were found many jewels of great value ; of these they took an 
exact, inventory ; and, after his death, restored them to the king. — 
Brcmd. 

1312. — Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, at the head of a powerful 
army, entered Northumberland, and, after burning Hexham and Gor- 
bridge, marched across the palatinate with such rapidity, that he sur- 
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prised the inhabitants of Durham in their beds, and laid the suburbs 
in ashes. Here the Scots divided their forces, and a party under Sir 
James Douglas, directed their march to the coast, and after firing and 
plundering Hartlepool, retired, loaded with spoQ. The Scottish mon- 
arch attempted to surprise Berwick, by an escalade in the night ; but, 
after ladders of rope were fixed, the place was saved by the barking of 
a dog, which alarmed the garrison, and the assailants were repulsed 
with considerable loss. — Surtess, Bidpath. 

Sedgefield was first made a market town, by grant of bishop Kellawe, 
with a fair for five days, to be holden on the eve of Edmund, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and on the three following days. It appears, 
that though the above grant was made to hold a market on^ Friday, a 
custom prevailed of exposing merchandize on the sabbath day, which 
being complained of by John de Whytechurch then rector, bishop 
Bury issued his inhibition, commanding the Sheriff to proclaim the 
same. — HuteMnsan's Durhcmi. 

131S. — By an inquisition taken at Newcastle, it was found that the 
castle of that town, and all the edifices about it, were in good repair at 
this period. — Brtmd. 

1314. — King Edward II. was again at Newcastle, on his route to 
Berwick, where, previous to the battle of Bannockbum, so disastrous 
to the English, he rendezvoused his army, consisting of 40,000 horse 
and 52,000 foot ; they were in part lodged within the town, and the 
rest in tents without the walls. The carriages attending this army 
were numerous, as no supplies could be drawn from a country desolated 
by war and wasted by famine. Malmsbury says, if they had passed in 
one line, they would have extended sixty leagues in length. After the 
battle of Bannockbum, the Scots followed up their successes, laying 
Northumberland and Durham under^heavy contribution. In the suo- 
ceeding year, they again penetrated into the bishopric, where they 
particularly plundered Hartlepool. This place, and the manor of 
Hart, had formed part of the extensive possessions of Robert Bruce, 
previous to his ascending the Scottish throne, and it is very natural to 
suppose, that, after it had been wrested from his family, and given to 
Robert de Clifford, earl marshal of England, who was slain at Bannock- 
bum, it would become more particularly an object of jealousy, and 
consequently of plunder and destmction. After the battle of Ban- 
nockbum, king Edward II. returned to Berwick, from which place he 
issued a proclamation respecting hi% j>rivy mtl^ which had been lost in 
that sanguinary conflict. — Surtees. Bidpath. 

Harbottle castle was demolished by the Scots, but was afterwards 
restored. This was part of the possessions of the Umfrevilles of Pmd- 
hoe, who held it by the service of keeping Beedsdale free from thieves 
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aod wolves, under whioh tenure they held the oastle and manor of 
Otterbum. — HutehinsarCs Narihd. 

1314. — Died, about this year, Hugh de Hertipol, or Hertlepole. 
He was die 20th regent professor in the convent of Franciscans at 
Oxford, which office he discharged with so good success, that he was 
admitted to the honourable degree of Doctor of Divinity in that Uni- 
versity, and was in so great esteem for both virtue and learning, that 
he was unanimously chosen Minister Provincial of the Friers Minors 
of the English province. — Antiq, of the Eng. Franciscans. 

1315. — ^A letter of thanks, dated December 18th, this year, to the 
mayor, bailiib, and good men of Newcastle upon Tyne, from king Ed- 
ward II. occurs in Bymer^s Foedera. From the circumstance of 
their vicinity to Scotland, and by their loyalty and valiant opposition 
to their hostile neighbours, they had been exposed to various calami- 
ties, and suffered the most grievous oppressions. He wrote also to the 
king of France, and to the duke of Britaimy, on their behalf, to allow 
them to purchase in their respective dominions, com and other provi- 
sions necessary for the defence of the town, and their own support, 
without the exaction of any other but the old and accustomed prices. 
— Brand. 

Dunstanborough was, at this time, a manor and estate of prince Ed- 
mund, earl of Lancaster, whose son Thomas, obtained a license this year, 
to make a castle of his manor-house, in this place. He was the most 
powerful and opulent subject in Europe in his time, but becoming 
general of the confederate army, that opposed Edward II., he was 
beheaded, and afterwards canonized. His estate and fortress were 
restored to his brother, and continued in the Lancastrian house till 
after the battle of Hexham, when certain of queen Margaret's adhe- 
rents, viz. Sir Richard Tunstall, Thomas Findem, Doctor Morton, 
and others, with 120 men, continuing within it in arms, it was besieged 
by lords Wenlock, Hastings, and two others, with a large force, and 
after three days^ assault, was taken, and battered into ruins, in which 
state it has ever since remained. It stands upon a high whinstone 
rock, accessible on the south, but naturally defended by a rocky 
declivity on the west, and by the sea and abrupt frightful precipices on 
the east and north. — HodgsovCs Narthd. 8vo. 

John Sayer of Houghton (-le-spring), flying from a party of Scots, 
climbed for security into the Bell-loft, and falling down, dashed out his 
brains upon the pavement. A commission issued to enquire, &c., and 
reconcile the church ; that is, to grant absolution for the accidental 
shedding of blood within its walls. — Surtees. 

This year, Andreas Bruntoft occurs as mayor of Hartlepool. The 
bailiffs of Hartlepool are mentioned so early as 1297. The following 
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list of mayors, from 1315, was compiled from the dean and chapterV 
cartularies, and from Hutchinson, by Sir Guthbert Sharp : — 

Andreas Bruntoft, 1315, 1317.-^oh'8 Goldsmith, 1322.— Will' filins Oil- 

berti, 1323.— Nich. de Bruntoa, 1335.— Nich. Lamberd Job's de Nesbet, 

1337 — Helyas de Brancepath, 1342.— Job's de Nesbyt, 1343.— Hdyas de 
Brancepatb, 1344. — Job'es de Nesbet, 1345, — Job'es Ward, 1347. — ^Andreas 
fil' Rogeri, 1348.— Helyas de Branoepath, 1351.— Will' de Brontoft. 1357.-- 
Job's de Setou, 1362.— Benedictus fil' Will'i.— Ada' Dowson, 1364— 
Job'es Nesbyt, 1385.— Job'es de Wbitront, 1386, 1387.— Andreas BrunU^ 
1393.— Job's Whitrout, 1397 — Job' Goldsmith, jun., 139a— Rogerus Hood, 
1407.— Ric. Bnintofik, 1410.— Job'es Goldsmith, 1417.— Rob. Howden, 
1435. — Ric'us Vavasour, 1476. — ^Rob. Pert. — Job's Whitrout — RicLasynbjr, 
1535.— Job. Browne, 1563, 1582.— Richarde Hutone, 1583. 

1315. — The whole militia of England were ordered to rendezvous 
at Newcastle ; and, in 1316, another rendezvous was ordered to be at 
the same place, on another expedition against Scotland. — Brand. 

The Scots attempted to take Berwick by surprize, by means of their 
shipping, with which they entered the river under false colours ; but 
being discovered by the garrison before they began an attack, suffered 
considerable loss before they could effect an escape. — Huichinsan^s 
Norihd. 

1S16. — Gateshead was at this time governed by a bailiff, a patentee 
officer, under the bishops of Durham. The names of several persons who 
filled this office, occur as witnesses to charters in the vestry, from the 
above year, to 1620, when it was held by Sir Thomas Riddell, knt. 
The borough petitioned the bishop to appoint them a new one in 1772, 
setting forth, that since the death of Robert Delaval, whose patent 
was dated in 1681, that officer had been discontinued, and that they 
had still in their possession a seal inscribed '^ SigiUvm Burgh de Gates- 
head?'' At present, the Stewards of the borough are the substitutes of 
this ancient officer. They are annually elected by the borough-holders 
and freemen. Stewards, assisted hy four grassmen^ were first appointed 
in 1695 ; but the appointing of grassmen was discontinued on the 
division of the town-fields in 1815. Previous to 1695, the church- 
wardens of the parish appear to have discharged the duties of these 
officers ; as the receipts and disbursements of the borough are, up to 
that time, included in the church- wardens^ accounts. — Mackenzie's Dwr, 

The Scots again invaded England this year ; after traversing West- 
moreland, they entered the bishoprick by the mountainous passes of the 
western frontier, and avoiding the strong fortress of Barnard Castle, 
roUed like a destructive flood down the Vales of the Wear and Tees ; 
then, uniting their forces, they wasted the country around Durham, and 
destr<^ed the convent'^s beautiful seat of Beaurepaire, and proceeding 
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to the ooast, ag^a fired Hartlepool, where the inhabitants saved their 
lives and their efibots by embarking on board the shipping which lay 
anchored in the harbour. Famine and pestilence followed in the track 
of war ; the vititna were oonfowided with the vanquished in the com- 
mon bahunit; ; and the marches of the two kingdoms were reduced to 
a state of deeolatioa which had not been felt ainoe the days of the 
Nonnan tyrant. — 8urtee§. 



RniKa or Bkacbetaire. 

1316, — The hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, at Bamborough, was 
Hcensed by king Edward II, — Tanner. 

The dearth was so great in Northumberland, this year, that the 
people were obliged to cat the flesh of horses and dogs. — ffuicAinson. 

1317. — There was a grievous famine and mortality at Newcastle, 
insomuch that the quick conld hardly bury the dead, and a great cor- 
ruption of cattle and grass. Some eat the flesh of their own children, 
and thieves in prison devoured those that were newly brought in, and 
greedily eat them half alive. — Bou/me. 

This year was also marked by a repetition of invasion by the Scote, 
md- of all the horrors attendant on the progress of an exasperated and 
avenging enemy. Three successive seasons of sterility had carried the 
public distress to the highest pitch ; the ravages of scarcity and sick- 
ness were not confined to the north ; and the general c^amities of the 
times are described by the contemporary historians in terms almost 
too hig^y coloured to meet belief,- — Sttrieet. 

Sir Adam de Swinburne, then sheriff of Northumberland, had spokfn 
sharply to the king on some border matters for which he was hurried 
into prison-: — a proceeding which kindled the blood of his kinsman, 
Gilbert de Middleton, into open revolt. Sir John de Middleton of 
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Belsay Castle, and a great many persons of property both in North- 
umberland and Yorkshire, joined his standard : the Scotch, too, aad 
bands of border banditti, espoused their cause. All the cafitles in 
Northumberland, except Alnwick, Bambnrgh, and Norham, fell into 
their hands; but, after ravaging the counties of Durham* and 
Northumberland, and carrying fire and terror through Cleveland, the 
country began to recover from the panic with which the suddenness of 
their rising had stricken it. The loyal part of the community, and 
the militia of the county assembled ; and this outrage ended with the 
capture and execution of the leader of the party, and the confiscation 
of his own estates, and those of his cousin Sir John de Middleton, and 
of many others. — HodgsonCs Northd. 

1S18. — The see of Durham was filled by the appointment of Lewis 
Beaumont, a descendant of the royal blood of France and kinsman of 
the queen of England. He was consecrated at Westminster on the 
26th of March, and received possession of the tempcnralties on the 4th 
of May in the same year. Lewises conduct towards the convent, to 
whose liberality he was deeply indebted, was marked by the most 
capricious exeroise of power, and by the most childish and petulant ex- 
pression of enmity. His character neither deserved nor received mercy 
from the monastic historians. His ignorance, his vanity, and his 
petulance, stand recorded. To these Greystanes adds avarice, which 
was the pander of profusion ; and prodigality, which generated extor- 
tion. His private expences were enormous ; hia public works were 
confined to the building of a spacious hall and kitchen, and a chapel at 
his manor of Middleham. He died suddenly, on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, 1333, and was interred, with great funeral pomp, near the high- 
altar of his cathedral. The sacrist claimed and obtained the horses 
which drew the hearse, the pall, and the torches. — Surtees, 

This year, Norham castle was besieged by the Scots, Sir Thomas 
Grey, being then governor, by whose brave defence, and the timely aid 
of the lords Percy and Neville, it was preserved from the hands of the 
enemy. During the siege, the Scots raised two forts against the cas- 
tle ; one at the church of Norham, and the other at Upsetlington. 
The same year the Scots took Wark castle by assault. — Ridpath. 

Berwick fell into the hands of the Soots by treachery, and Brus took 
up his residence in the castle. The possession of this strong place 
enabled his forces to reduce many of the fortresses of Northumberiand. 
Hutchinson's Dv/r. 

Nov. 24. — The king charged the receiver of his victuals at Newcas- 
tle, with the deUvery of 40 casks of wine to the inhabitants of North- 
umberland, as a compensation for their losses by the incursions of the 
Scots. — Brand. 
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1318.-^-Thi8 year there fell out in the bishoprick a most strange and 
detestable action ; for as Richard Marmedttc^ seneschall to the bishop 
of Durham, did ride to hold the county court, lie was slain upon the 
Old Bridge of Durham, by his kinsman, Robert Neville. And in the 
following year, in which king Edward II. kept his Easter at Kirkham, 
the same Robert Neville, in his pride and wantonness, got together a 
gang of excommunicated thieves and vagabonds, intending to take a 
prey in the Marches of Scotland ; but at Bewyck Park, he was killed 
by James earl of Douglas. — Earl. MSS. 1808. The record gives no 
account either of the motives which led to the perpetration of this 
savage outrage, nor of any punishment which followed it. — ^The general 
punishment which awaited similar offences, if committed by persons of 
high rank and power, was seldom more than ecclesiastical censure, soon 
redeemed " by some slight mulct of penance*gold \^ and the exaspera- 
ted spirit of the surviving friend or relative was left to seek revenge in 
the retaliation of injury, and the perpetuation of family feud. — Surfees. 

1319 (Sep. 1). — King Edward II. arrived before Berwick with a 
large body of troops. His force was accompanied by a fleet from the 
Cinque Ports, laden with provisions and all kinds of stores. The Eng- 
lish fortified their camp, and then proceeded to an assault. The walls 
of the town are described to be so low, that an assailant might strike 
the people that defended them with a spear. On the 7th, the English 
attempted an escalade at different parts at the same time, and a ship 
was directed to approach with an engine to attempt the walls next the 
haven ; but all these were fruitless ; the ship was left on the ground 
by the ebb of the tide. On the 13th, a more general assault was made, 
when the English employed a great machine called a Sow, constructed 
for holding and defending men, who were moved in it towards the foot 
of the wall, in order to undermine and sap its foundation. Devices 
were used to bum this machine, but by throwing a stone of vast weight 
from an engine, the Soto was split, and her occupiers dislodged. On 
an attack of Mary Gate, the draw-bridge was burnt and the gate in 
great danger, but forces from the castle coming to its defence, the as- 
sailants were obliged to retire. The earl of Murray, and lord Douglas 
had entered England with 10,000 chosen men, and penetrated almost 
to the city of York, the queen escaping with difficulty. These circum- 
stances determined Edwa^ to raise the siege of Berwick. King Rob- 
ert Bruce, perceiving the importance of this place, strengthened the 
walls, and raised them considerably in height, adding also many new 
towers and additional bulwarks to the whole. — Bidpath. 

This year, king Edward II., having granted a deputation of the con- 
servatorship of the river Tyne to John Hampsted, recalled that power 
on the claim of the mayor and burgesses of Newcastle. — Bourne. 
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1320. — In a deed of this date, a plaoe ooours in the field of East 
Ghirton, near Tynemouth, under the name of ^^ Blake Chegten^ indi- 
cating plainly, it should seem, that there were on the spot, at that time, 
some remains of a Roman station. In the same deed, ^* the OaUows of 
JBode$i<me^ is mentioned, in a situation answering to that of the Monk- 
stone, which there is every reason to believe, is no more than the shaft 
of an ancient cross, the inscription upon which is clearly of modem 
date. In a plan of Tynemouth, and Tynemouthshire, as surveyed by 
Mr. Isaac Thompson, in 1757, the field in which this Monkstone 
stands, is called ^^ Crass Close Pasture.'" — Brand. 

This year, St. Leonardos hospital occurs as existing, the ruins of 
which, were to be traced, a few years ago, a little to the west of Tyne- 
mouth, on the road to Newcastle. — Ibid. 

On Candlemas day, this year, a congress was held at Newcastle, in 
order to establish the terms of reconciliation between England and 
Scotland. Besides the conservators of the truce for England and Scot- 
land, there were present as aids and mediators, tw(/ envoys from Philip, 
king of France, and two nuncios from the pope, but each party insist- 
ing on rigorous articles, nothing was eiiected. This gave Bruce the 
less concern, not only on account of his past successes, which had en- 
riched his country with the spoils of England, but because a civil war 
broke out in England at the very time of the treaty ; by which it was 
probable his atagonist Edward might be so distressed as to come to 
Robertas terms, especially as Lancaster, the chief of the rebellious fac- 
tion, was his friend and ally. — Bidpaih. 

1321. — All prospect of concluding a peace with Scotland having 
ceased, John de Penreth, constable of the castle of Harbottle, 
was ordered by the king, to demolish that fortress; and the 
sheriff of the county was commanded to assist him in this work 
with all his poss^. The Scots shortly after, renewed hostilities, 
which they carried on with great ferocity, not sparing either age, 
or sex, or places, however sacred. — Ibid. 

1322. — Edward II. appointed Richard de Emddon keeper of the 
castles, lands, and tenements, of Lancaster and the other condemned 
rebels, which lay in the county of Northumberland and bishoprick 
of Durham, and Roger de Horsley was commanded to deliver up to 
Emeldon the castle of Dunstanburgh. — Bymer. 

July 24. — ^Eing Edward II. led a powerful army to the borders. 
The northern barons were ordered to join the royal standard at 
Newcastle on the above day, and the bishop of Durham ynjs sum- 
moned to call out all the subjects of the palatinate, able to bear aims, 
both horse and foot, between the ages of oxteen and sixty. The 
Scots, meanwhile, adopted their usual resolution of diverting rather 
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than awaiting the storm, and, taking advantage of the slowness with 
which the English army assembled, crossed the frontier, and laid the 
eastern district of the bishoprick in ae&es. The king with his artny 
marched to rdieve Norham castle, and after aa assault of ten days* 
retook it. During this time, his queen resided at Tynemouth monas- 
tery. When the king was at Durham, he offered an aueke of gold at 
the shrine of St. Guthbert. — Burtees. 

1322 (Sept. 14). — ^The king was at Newcastle, on which occasion, the 
nuns of St. Bartholomew received 6s. 8d. for their pittance of one day, 
by the hand of the king^s almoner. On the 18th of the same month, 
a mass was celebrated in St. Nicholas^ church, at the interment of the 
body of Peter le Mareshal, an officer of the king^s household. — Brand. 

This year, Stockton was plundered and fired by the Scots, during 
their destructive inroad along the eastern coast. — -Burtees. 

1323. — Anthony, son of Thomas de Lacy, baron of Langley, pro- 
cured a charter for a market and fair for Haydon-bridge, Northum- 
berland. — Hodgsof^e Nortkd. 

The walls of the city of Durham, having been neglected, and 
becoming ruinous, were restored, and put into a state of defence, 
by bishop Beaumont, who, this year, received a severe censure from 
Edward II., for his negligence in matters so important to his 
palatinate. — Burtees. 

The extreme distress of the Northumbrians at this pmod, from 
the Scottish inroads, had impeUed them, notwithstanding former 
prohibitions of the king, to enter into treaties with the Scots, for ob- 
tainix^ some respite from their miseries by truces. But the king was 
now grievously alarmed on this head, by discovering that Andrew de 
Harcla, in whose prowess and fidelity he had long so much ccMifided, 
was privy to such transactions, and even a principal party to them. 
He immediately gave orders to sieze Harcla, and bring him a prisoner 
to his presence, which service was performed by Sir Anthony Lucy, 
high sheriff of Cumberland. The king, on hearing of his capture, ap- 
pointed five commsssion^B to repair to Carlisle, and there to degrade, 
and give sentence against Harcla for his crimes. He suffered in the 
erdinary place of execution at Carlisle, with great fortitude ; affirming 
to the end, that in his transactions with the king of Scotland, he had 
meant no hurt to his own king or country. — Bidpatk. 

On the execution of Andrew de Harda, earl of Carlisle, who 
suffered death for treason, one quarter of his body was ordered to be 
pot upon the keep of the castle of Newcastle. His sentence was, ^^that 
lus sword should be taken from him, and his gilt spurs hacked off from 
his heels ; that he should be drawn and hanged by the neck, his heart 
sod bawds taicen out of his body, burnt to ashes, and winnowed, his 
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body cut into four quarters, one to be set upon the principal tower of 
Carlisle oasUe, another upon the tower of Newcastle, a third upon the 
bridge at York, the fourth at Shrewsbury, and his head upon London 
bridge," wiiich judgment was executed upon faim accordingly. The 
castle of Newcastle appears about this time to iiave been put into a 
posture of defence. — Brand. 



1323 (May 30). — Edward wisely put an end to a niinouB WM which 
bad lasted for twenty-three years. Tbe'oonunissionerB of the two king- 
doms met at Newcastle, where a suspension of arms was agreed upon, 
which wafl to last thirteen years, and which was not to be interrupted by 
the death of either or both of the contracting monarcbs ; but the inesti- 
mable blessing of peace was not unaccompanied by a sense of national 
disgrace, for, ever since the successes of Edward I., the hopes of tlie 
English had been high and absolute, and after such immense aacrificee, 
they now saw themselves obliged to recognize, in fact, if not in express 
terms, the independence of the Scots. Among the English oommiS' 
aoners, were Adomer, earl of Pembroke, and Hugh do Spenoer, lord 
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high ohamberlain. Among thoae from Scotland, the bishop of St. 
Andrew's, and the earl of Murray. — Pict. Hist. Eng. Euteiinson. 

1323 (Sept. 30). — This year, the body of Ada,, a bastard son of king 
Edward II., was buried in the conventual church, at Tynemouth. — 
Brand. 

1324. — ^Died, John of Berwick (called €h Berewko^ or Beroicanus^ 
by Leland). He was the 22d regent, or chief professor in the Fran- 
oisoan sohools, in the university of Oxford, where he taught a long 
while, and was at last honoured with the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 
His learned worhs, especially his Commentaries upon Peter of Lom- 
bardy, the celebrated Master of the Sentences, are highly commended 
by Leland ; and his manifold and solid learning is particularly taken 
notice of by John Picus, count of Mirandula, in his 12th book Against 
Agtrologen. He departed this life at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, where 
he found a grave among his fellow FnerB.-Antiq. o/Eng. Franciscans. 

1325. — This year, the foreign exportation of coals from Newcastle 
appears to have commenced; when a French vessel arrived in the 
port laden with com, and returned with a freight of coals. — Brand. 

1326 (September 3rd). — There was an order of the king for pro- 
viding ships against the attacks of the French, by which Ralph de 
Neville, Thomas de Grey, John de Fenwyke, and John de Lilleburn, 
were commissioned to superintend that business in the ports of Tyne- 
mouth, Dunstanburgh, Whitby, Alemuth, Hertilpool, Werkworth, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Newbiggin, and Holy Island. — Brand. 

January 29. — The night of Edward IIL'^s coronation, the Scots 
made an unsuccessful attempt to take the castle of Norham by surprise. 
The governor, Robert Manners, apprised of the design by one of the 
garrison, a native of Scotland, and intrusted with the secret, after he 
had allowed sixteen of the Scots to scale the walls, fell upon them, 
killed the greater part, and made the rest prisoners. — RidpatA. 

1327. — The fourth Henry lord Percy (second of Alnwick), was ap- 
pointed one of the twelve barons to whom the government of England 
was assigned, during the minority of Edward III. He was the first of 
the Percies who possessed the castle of Warkworth, which, notwith- 
standing the injuries it has sustained from the slow corroding touch of 
time, and the more abrupt dilapidations of man, stiU presents a more 
perfect representation of the strong-hold of a feudal boron of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, than any other castle on the borders 
either of England or Scotland. 

The Hermitage of Warkworth, which is so correctly described in 
Dr. Percy^s well-known ballad, is situated on the north bank of the 
Ooquet, and about a mile above the castle. This secluded retreat con- 
sists of three smaQ apartments, hollowed out of the freestone cliff 
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which overlooks the river. An asoent of seventeen steps leada to the 
entnuice of the outer and principal apuljnent, which is about eighteen 
feet long ; its width being seven feet and a half, and its height nearly 
the same. Above the doorway ore the remains of some letters, now 
illegible, but which are supposed, when perfect, to have expressed, 
from the latin version of the Psalms, the words — " Fuerunt mihi 
lacrymse mece panes die ao nocte'' — "My tbabs have bekn hv heat 
DAY AND NiaiiT.'" It IB uncertaiD at what period the Hermitage was 
formed ; though Dr. Percy says it is universally agreed, that the foun- 
der was one of the Bertram family, which had once considerable pos- 
sessions in NorthumberlaJid, and were anciently lords of Bothal castle, 
situate about ten miles firom Warlcworth. He has been thought to be 
the same Bertram that endowed Brinkhum prioiy, and built Brenk- 
diaw chapel ; which both stand in the same winding valley, higher op 
the river. But Brinkbum priory was founded in the reign of king 
Henry I. whereas the form of the Gotliio windows in this chapel, 
especially of those near the altar, is found to resemble the style of 
architecture that prevailed about the reign of Edward III. 



CHAPTER VI. 
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ING Robert Bruce having planned a formida- 
ble invasion into England, 20,000 Scottish 
horse assembled on the western marches, under 
the command of Randolph earl of Moray and 
lord Douglas. These were not, however, the 
same species of troops that constituted the 
splendid cavalry of an English army. The 
leaders alone possessed chargers, their follow- 
ers were mounted on hardy nags, accustomed to the passage of bogs 
and mountains, and equally fitted with their riders to endure the se- 
verities of a campaign. With this force, not so formidable from its 
numbers as from the adventurous spirit of the soldiers, and the skill 
and experience of the leaders, the Scottish army entered England 
about midsummer, and, crossing through Cumberland and Hexham- 
shire, occupied the wild and mountainous passes of Weardale. Their 
progress into the champaign country was checked by the arrival of Ed- 
ward in the north with a powerful force, A very formidable part of 
this force were the Hainaulters or Flemings, who had come into Eng- 
land under Sir John de Hainault. The young king was at Durham 
on the 15th of July, and immediately moved forward in pursuit of the 
enemy. Their track was discovered by the smoke of burning villages, 
but amidst the defiles of a mountainous country the native habits of 
the Scots easily baffled the efforts of regular troops, and after a fruits 
less and desperate pursuit of three days, Edward crossed the Tyne, 
determined to guard the fords, and intercept the retreat of the inva- 
ders. The waiy enemy kept the hills ; and the English army, after 
enduring seven days of disappointment and distress, drenched with 
rain and destitute of regular supplies, recrossed the river (which from 
the floods they were obliged to ford seven leagues higher) and again 
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recovered traces of the Scots, ruined hamlets and wasted com fields. 
Irritated by the escape of an enemy whose ravages only were visible, 
Edward proclaimed <f 100 a year in land as the reward of the adven- 
turer who would bring him within sight of the Scots, where he could 
force them to engage. The prize was gained by Thomas Bokeby who» 
in course of his wanderings, fell in with the advanced posts of the ene- 
my, and was made prisoner. On explaining the purpose ot hi» adven- 
ture, the Scottish leaders, with characteristic spirit, immediately re- 
leased him, and ordered him to carry the desired intelligence to king 
Edward. The English army halted that night (the third since they 
had re-crossed the Tyne) near Btanchland abbey ; and at day-break 
placed themselves under the conduct of their guide» ^o brought them 
before noon within sight of the Scottish army, encamped in "Stanhope 
forest. The Scots occupied a hill, at whose base the river Wear, a 
shallow but impetuous stream, offered a dangerous and uncertain foid, 
amidst loose rolling stones and shelving rooks. On the i^pearanoe of 
the English, the Scots rushed from their huts and formed in three 
divisions, ranged each above the other, prepared with stones and jave- 
lins to contest the passage of the water. The English hesitated on 
the brink, checked by the uncertainty of the ford, and the difficulty of 
forming on the opposite bank. The armies remained thus opposed to 
each other for three days, during which mutual defiances were ex- 
changed, and several adventurous knights crossed the river from both 
camps to skirmish or to engage in feats of arms. The aneient mode of 
making war had this romantic peculiarity ; that in the intervals of 
general hostility, adventurers from either side sallied forth to brave 
their opponents to deeds of arms. Band encountered band, and knight 
fought with knight, before the entrenchments and almost in the camp 
of the enemy without any other safeguard than the general deference 
which was paid to the code of chivalry. On the third night the Scots 
made false fires, and abandoned their camp ; the English scouts dis- 
covered them next day, at the distance of five leagues, posted on a 
more elevated height, which like their former station, rose precipitately 
from the river, and was further strengthened by a wood and a morass. 
Edward followed their movements on the opposite bank, and the ene- 
mies again encamped in sight of each other, separated by the river, 
and each dreading to hazard the attack. Meanwhile several desperate 
feats of individual valour were achieved, but they were all eclipsed by 
the daring attempt of Douglas, On a moonless night he crossed the 
river, above the encampments, with 200 horse, penetrated to the royal 
tent, and though repulsed and surrounded, hewed his retreat through the 
English camp, and led back his band of adventurers with trifling loss, 
amidst the slaughter and confusion of a midnight surprize. The 
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annies bad obaerved each other without ohanging their respeotive pod- 
tJoDB diuing three days. The English vtunly hoped to reduce the 
Soots by famine ; whilst the latter, unable to advance without hazard- 
ing an unequal contest, began to feel the irkmrnenesB of restraint and 
inaction, and to meditate the means of retreat. A Scottish kni^t 
was made priooner, who oonfeesed, with seeming reluctance, that his 
countrymen were in motion, and that the troops were under orders to 
follow the standard of Douglas at the hour of vespers. The exploit of 
this formidable chiefWn was freshly remembered, and the English lay 
all night upon their arms expecting the attack. The morning discov- 
ered the deception ; the Scots had quitted their camp at midnight, 
and by means of branches of trees and bundles of brush wood which 
they threw into the broken parts of the bog as tfaey advanced, had led 
their horses across a quaking moss, two miles in extent. Two Soottidi 
trmnpeters were purposely left behind to insult the En^h with the 
intelligence. Pursuit of such an enemy was hopeless ; in tiaee days 
they traversed Northumberland and Cumberland and on the third ni^it 
crossed the Scottish border. Whilst the young king hunented i^th 
tears the escape of his enemies, his soldiers amused themselves by 
visiting the deserted can^, and speculating on the simple or savage 
manners of tJieir adversaries. The king returned towards Durham 
by eojsy stages ; the army halted the first night in a beautiful meadow 
(probably in the vale of the Wear) and the succeeding night Edward 
lay at Beaurepaire, within three miles of Durham, and his troops en- 
camped in the surroanding fields. From hence, accompanied by bis 
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nobles, he visited the catliedral of Durham ; and after allowing the 
soldiers two days of rest in the city and its environs he marched to 
York, and disbanded his troops. The Scottish army were abundantly 
supplied with beef and venison, but were destitute of bread, wine, and 
salt. According to Froissart the inventory stands thus : 500 head of 
cattle which the Scots had slaughtered and left behind as too heavy to 
carry with them : 1,000 wooden spits loaded with meat for roasting ; 
300 cauldrons, made of the skins of the slaughtered cattle filled with 
water, and suspended on cross stakes over the fires for boiling ; 10,000 
shoes or brogues, made of raw hides ; and lastly ten girdles for baking 
oat bannocks, with which they correct the crudity of their stomachs 
when they have eaten too much sodden fleish : and with which they 
frequently corrected the crudity of their stomachs when they oould 
get no flesh at all. A circumstance honourable to the inhabitants of 
Durham must not be omitted ; when the army marched forward in 
quest of the Scots, they left their baggage and waggons in a wood at 
midnight ; the inhabitants of Durham found them there, removed them 
at their own cost, and placed them in their empty bams. £ach 
waggon was distinguished by a little bannerol (pennoncel) attached to 
it — Froissart further remarks, the horses were all well shod at Dur* 
ham ; Edward paid Sir John de Hainault ^4,000 for the loss his 
troops had suflered in horses during the expedition, and ^14,000 more 
for a subsidy.* — Burtees, 

1327 (Oct.). — The Scots laid siege to the castles of Norham and 
Alnwick, the former whereof they took ; but, they had not the same 
success at Alnwick ; and, in the siege of that place, several Scottish 
knights were slain. They did not hold Norham long. — Bidpath, 

Nov. 20. — The commissioners of both nations met at Newcastle, 
and, concluding a truce, such preliminaries for a settled peace were 
agreed upon, as were deemed worthy of parliamentary consideration ; 
and, accordingly, a parliament was summoned to assemble at York. — 

1328 (Jan. 24). — King Edward III. was married at York, and 
about the same time, orders were issued in his name to the bishop of 
Durham, the sherifls of Northumberland and Yorkshire, and magis* 
trates of Newcastle, to give honourable reception to certain Scotchmen, 



* Aocofdiiig to fiarboar, ArtiUeiy wm employed by Edward during this campaign* 

Tw» noT«ltMt that (U7 (he nw, 

That faoth in SeotUnd bad been nnne, 

Timben lor belmee wan die ane. 

That tboy broi^t then of g:raat beautie, 

And aleo mmder forlo eee; 

The other eroAy* wore of war, 

Tb|U thej before beaid never air.~7V Brvyie. 
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to the number of a hundred^ who were coming to York to treat about 
a final peace between the two nations. The parliament which met at 
York, after sitting a month broke up without doing any business. It 
yfnLB afterwards reassembled at Northampton, where, about the Feast 
of Whitsuntide, a peace was concluded. One of its leading articles 
was, that a marriage should take place between prince David, the only 
son of Bobert Bruce, and the princess Joanna, a sister of king Edward. 
—Piei. Hist. Eng. 

1328 (July). — The princess Joan was conveyed to Berwick by the 
queen-mother, Isabella, with a splendid retinue, where she was received 
by the earl of Murray, and lord Douglas, representatives of the king, 
he being sick ; and in spite of the tender age of the parties (for the 
bride was in her seventh and the bridegroom only in his fifth year^ 
the marriage was solemnized, on the day of Mary Magdalen, the 22d 
of July. With the princess, whom the Scots sumamed ^^ Joan Make- 
peace>^ were delivered up many of the jewels, charters, and other 
things which had been taken out of Scotluid by Edward I. In return 
for iJiese and other advantages of the compact, Bruce agreed to pay to 
the king of England the sum of thirty thousand marks in compensation 
for the damages done by the Scots in their recent invasion. At this 
ceremony, a magnificent parade was made by the nobles of each nation, 
and a sumptuous pageant crowded the place, with all that solemn 
pomp, which, in the days of chivalry, decked out public spectacles. 
Sumptured horses, and men braced in shining arms, fonning long 
trains of steel effigies, stiffened in coats of mail, and strapped Uke in- 
animate beings, to the saddle, were the chief objects ; Lord Morti- 
mer^s retinue alone, consisted of nine score knights, properly capari- 
soned, with their esquires, gentlemen, and yeomen. — BidpcM. Pict. 
Hist.Eng. 

This year, king Edward III. remitted to the burgesses of Newcastle, 
all debts and arrears due to him and his progenitors, as a recompense 
for the great losses they had sustained by the frequent incursions of 
the Scots. — Brand. 

1330. — The prior of Tynemouth let a coUieiy, called Heygrove, at 
*^ Elstewyke.*^* for ^5. a-year, another in the East-field there, at six 
marks a-year ; besides which, they had one in the West-field, and an- 
other near Gallow-flat, on the same estate, in the years 1331 and 
IS^i^.— Brand. See April 24, 1695. 

1332 (Oct. 26),— King Edward III. deputed John Darcy and Wil- 
liam Denum, to treat with the ambassadors from Scotland, at New- 
castle. — Brand. 

* Elswick, Msr MewcMtlet 
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1332.— Died, William of Alnwiok, a native of Alnwiok in North- 
nmb^landii. He was a Franeiscan of very gnaat leaning, and mueh 
admired in the mdveiaity at Oxford ; where for his meriteiy he was by 
unanimous eonaent admitted to the degree of Doctor in Divinity; of 
whieh sacred faculty he was the forty^aec^Mid chief Profemor regent in 
the convent of his order there. After he had finished hia lecture and 
regency in Oxford, he went into Italy, where he became a bishop. 
He died at Avignon, in Provence. — Antiq, of the Eng. FraneiicamB. 

1333 (April 1). — King Edward III. arrived at Durham on his 
march northwards. During his stay at Durham, he lodged in the 
priory ; a few days after, Queen Philippa came from Enaresboroagh 
to meet him, and, being unacquainted with the custom of this dnireh, 
ifent through the abbey gates to the priory, and after supping with the 
king, retired to rest. This alarmed the monks, one of whom went to 
the king, and informed him, that St. Guthbert had a mortal averaion 
to the presence of a woman. Unwilling to give any oflfence to the 
church, Edward immediately ordered the queen to arise, who, in lier 
under garments only, returned by the gate through which she had en- 
tered, and went to the castle, after most devoutly praying that St. 
Guthbert would not revenge a fault, which she had, through ignorance, 
committed. Edward, on being refused the homage of David Bruce, 
and the restitution of Berwick being witheld from him, commanded hia 
herald to proclaim his defiance of the Scottish king, which was equiva- 
lent to a dedaration of war. On the 12th of April, the English army 
commenced the siege of Berwick, whieh had been put into a complete 
posture of defence. The English monarch, with his army, remained 
before the walls of Berwick for about a month, when perceiving no 
likelihood of its surrender, he led his army into Scotland, carrying 
carnage and devastation in his train, after which he returned to Ber- 
wick, and finding thai it still held out, he changed the siege into a 
complete blockade, both by sea and land. The brave garrison getting 
no relief, and suflfering great privations, offered to Edward terms of 
capitulation, to deliver up the place in five days, provided that it should 
not be relieved before that time. On the 15th of July, these terms 
were agreed to, and hostages delivered for the due performance of the 
contract, one of whom was the eldest son of Sir Alexander Seton, the 
deputy-governor, whose younger son was a prisoner in the hands of 
Edward. It is reported that during the cessation, Edward committed 
the following indelible act of cruelty ; he insisted upon the immediate 
surrender of the town, threatening in case of refus6kl, to hang the gover- 
nor's sons in full view of the ramparts. The governor, after the most 
conflicting torments, replied, that he was determined to preserve his 
rectitude, though at the inestimable price of his sons. Edward, in 
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unison with his threat, caused a gibbet to be erected, whereon he 
handed Seton^s two sons.* The spot where this sanguinary act is said 
to have taken place, is a considerable eminence on the south side of the 
river Tweed, and has ever since been termed Hang-Ordyke-Nooi. 
July 19, the English had taken up their station on Hallidon Hill, on 
the west side of Berwick, where iliey had every advantage imaginable 
for defending themselves, besides Hie great superiority of numbers. 
Douglas, though an experienced and gallant leader, being so enraged 
at Edward'^s treachery, that he determined to attack the English camp 
without weighing the matter with a sufficient degree of coolness. Im- 
mediately before the armies engaged, a person of great stature went 
from the Scots camp, and gave a challenge to any of the English who 
dared to engage him in single combat. He had once saved Bruce'^s 
life by slaying a bull which was running upon the king and got the 
name of Tumbull from that heroic action. Along with himself he 
brought a large mastiff when he defied the English. Sir Robert Ben- 
hale came directly from the English camp, and at one blow slew the 
mastiff, and with great agility cut off .first the right arm, and then the 
head of Tumbull. Douglas immediately assaulted the English, who in 
return, poured showers of darts, and rolled great stones upon the 
Scots, which soon threw them into confusion, at which time the Eng- 
lish rushed among their broken ranks and made great slaughter. 
The Scots lost twelve thousand on the field, with Douglas their leader, 
besides a great number of nobility. The town and castle were also 
delivered up to Edward, and he obliged Patrick Dunbar, whose son he 
had hanged, to rebuild the castle of Dunbar at his own expense, he 
having demolished it to prevent the English from sheltering there. — 
Ridpath. Fuller's Higt. of Berwick, 

1333. — At the solicitation of king Edward III., Richard Bury was 
appointed bishop of Durham. After studying at Oxford, Bury be- 
came a monk in the convent of Durham, but was soon after selected 
to be tutor to Edward, prince of Wales. On the accession of Edward 
his road lay open to wealth and honour; he became, in rapid suc- 
cession, cofferer, treasurer of the wardrobe, archdeacon of North- 
ampton, prebendary of Lincoln, Sarum, and Lichfield ; and, lastly, 
keeper of the Privy Seal ; and whilst he held that oflice was twice 
ambassador at Rome. In 1332, he obtained the deanery of Wells, 
and on his return through France from his second embassy, was met 

* The remains of two hamaii sculls are to be seen at this day in the poor-house of 
Tweedmouth, which the oldest and most respectable inhabitants of that village affirm to 
have been handed down from generation to generation, as being the sculls of Sir Alexan- 
der Seton^ two sons.— JW&r's Hut, i/Bttwick. 
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by the news of his unsolicited promotion to the vacant see of Durham. 
On the day of his installation at Durham he gave a splendid feast to 
the royal and noble persons who attended the ceremony. The king 
and queen of England, Baliol king of Scotland, two archbishops, seven 
bishops, five earls, and all the northern nobility, were entertained with 
magnificent hospitality. In 1334 he was appointed chancellor of 
England, and in 1336 high treasurer, and continued tiQ death to 
hold his accumulated honours, and enjoy the unabated confidence of 
his sovereign. He was, subsequently, ambassador in France, together 
with the bishop of Winchester; and in 1338 was twice at Paris, and 
visited Antweq) and Brabant. But his high offices did not engross 
the whole of his attention, for his memory has descended to posterity 
as one of the earliest patrons of letters. His palace wajs the asylum 
of learning, and he maintained there all the splendid and expensive 
apparatus of early literature, illuminators, binders, and transcribers. 
Bury also employed the ample opportunities which his high offices and 
frequent embassies afforded, in the collection of a vast store of manu- 
scripts, wliich were plentifully distributed in his different residences. 
His charities were unbounded; his gates were daily opened to the 
poor ; besides the fragments of his table, four quarters of wheat were 
distributed to them weekly, and those who came too late were relieved 
with one farthing each. As often as the bishop travelled from Dur- 
ham to Newcastle he gave twelve marks in charity ; between Durham 
and Stockton eight marks ; between Durham and Auckland five marks ; 
and from Durham to Middleham a hundred shillings. In short, his 
living liberality defeated the avarice of his executors, who, instead of 
treasure, found coffers filled only with linen and sacerdotal vestments. 
Bury died, wasted with long sickness, at his manor house of Auckland, 
on the lith of April, 1345, and was interred in the west angle of the 
cathedral on the 21st of the same month. — Surfees. 

1333. — Edward III. directed the bailiffs of Newbigging, Northum- 
berland, to lay an embargo on all ships within their port, and there to 
detain them for his use, as well as to send him a list of all vessels 
belonging to it, whether at that time in the harbour, or absent on 
voyages. — Hodgson s Northd, 

1334.— King Edward III. kept his Whitsuntide at Newcastle, soon 
after which, Edward Baliol, king of Scotland, did him homage in the 
church of the Black Friars, in that town, as his superior, and chief 
lord of the realm of Scotland. This was performed on the 19th of 
June, in a public and solemn manner, in the presence of a great num- 
ber of nobles and gentlemen there assembled, before whom he bound 
himself by oath, to hold that kingdom for himself and his successors of 
the th^n king of England, his heirs and successors for ever. He 
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alienated, at the same time, to the English king, the five Scottish 
counties, next adjoining to the borders of England, to be annexed to 
that crown for ever. — Brand. 

1334. — King Edward III., by a writ, forbade the mayor and bailiffs 
of Newcastle, to hinder the mooring of ships on the south side of the 
river Tyne. — Ibid, 

1335 (Feb. 16). — King Edward III. was at Newcastle ; he was 
there again about midsimimer, this year, with his army, where he wjis 
attended also by Baliol, king of Scots — Ibid. 

This year, the Soots ravaged all the country on the banks of the 
Tees ; the terrified inhabitants of Hartlepool flew to their ships, \vith 
such effects as they could readily remove, and put to sea for safety. 
How the to^n could be so easily surrendered is surprising, except by 
treachery, the appearance of the fortification being so solid, that a long 
siege could have been sustained ; however, the enemy were satisfied 
by a large contribution, which saved the whole neighbourhood from 
destruction. — Sv/rtees, 

The king of England resolving to make a complete reduction of 
Scotland, assembled an army of fifty thousand men at Newcastle, 
and sent from thence one hundred and sixty sail of shipping to burn 
and ravage the coast, which orders they performed with great exact- 
ness. — Scotfs Border Exploits, 

November. — A truce was agreed to at Alnwick between Edward 
III. and Sir Andrew Murray, the guardian of Scotland. — Ridpath, 

1336 (June 20). — King Edward III. was at Newcastle, on his way 
to Perth. He returned to Newcastle before the 28th of October 
following. — Brand. 

This year, the king met the Scottish delegates at Newcastle, when 
he acceded to proposals made by the pope'^s nuncio, for a further time 
of truce. — Ridpath, 

This year, mention occurs of a new chapel of St. Mary, at Tyne- 
mouth. — Brand. 

1337. — The king appointed assemblies of his northern barons, to be 
held at York, and once at Newcastle. — Ibid. 

1338. — The Franciscans had a house in Berwick, to which king 
Edward III., this year, confirmed a grant of twenty marks annually. 
— HutchinsofCs Northd. 

March 25. — The king appears to have been in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. — Brand. 

1339. — This is the period from which the still venerable pile of grey 
and massive ruins of Blenkinsopp castle, date their origin, when 
" Thomas de Blenkinsopp ""' had a licence to fortify his mansion on 
the borders of Scotland. — Hodgson^s Northd. 
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1339 (May). — Gilbert Umfreville, Henry de Percy, and Ralph 
Neville, were joined in a commission to levy forces in Northumber- 
land, and march with them under Edward Baliol against Scotland, if 
that country should, afl it was apprehended, proceed to the extremity 
of breaking the truces, then lately entered into. — HodgsovCs Northd. 

August 1 6. — By a sudden inimdation of the river Tyne, at New- 
castle, a great part of the town wall, which extended ialong the quay, 
was thrown down, and one hundred and sixty seven men and women, 
including several priests, were drowned. — Brand. 

1340. — King Edward HI. was at Berwick, with an army of forty 
thousand foot and six thousand horse. — FnMer*8 Hist, of Berwick. 

1341. — King Edward III. kept the festival of Easter, at Berwick, 
and held a tournament, in which twelve knights of Scotland entered 
the lists with twelve of the king'^s train. This spectacle was exhibited 
with great magnificence and solemn pomp; but from the animosity 
which subsisted between the people of the two nations, this exhibition 
was attended with so much ire and inveteracy, and such bitter rival- 
ship, that two Scottish knights were slain, as also Sir John Twiford, 
an English knight. — Ibid. 

This year, it was granted that no goods come by sea to Newcastle, 
should be sold, until a plank be laid to the ship, on forfeiture of the 
goods. — Bra/ad. 

November 4. — The king was at Newcastle. A military rendezvous 
had been ordered there on Jan. 24th, this year. — Ihid. 

1342. — David, king of Scotland, invaded England by the eastern 
border, with an army of fifty-three thousand horse and foot, and, 
coming to Newcastle, lay about it all night. Early the next morning, 
the townsmen sallied forth to reconnoitre the enemy, of whom they 
slew great numbers by surprise, and brought back with them the earl 
of Murray, whom they took a prisoner in his tent. The next morning 
the Scots assaulted the town, but Sir John Nevil, then captain of the 
castle, making a most vigorous defence, they were compelled to raise 
the siege, and marched on towards Durham, which they took, after a 
siege of seven days. David here imbrued his hands in the horrid 
massacre of all ages and both sexes, spoiled and plundered the saored 
places, and put the religious to miserable deaths. On his returning 
homewardi», the rear of his army passing the cattle of Wark vrith 
great loads of plunder, were seen by the garrison with the greatest 
indignation. Sir William Montague was then governor, and the 
countess of Salisbury, whose lord the fortress then belonged to, then 
resided there. The governor, with forty horsemen, made a sally, 
attended with considerable slaughter, bringing into the castle one 
hundred and sixty horses laden with booty. King David, incensed at 
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this inflolt, led his army agaiiut the oasUe, and made a general assault, 
bnt met with a repulse, attended with great bloodshed. David then 
prepared to fill up the ditches, and bring his battering engines to play 
upon the walls. The imminent danger of the garrison, rendered it 
necessary to send information of their situation to the En^ish mon- 
arch, who was approaching the borders with a great army. The 
place being closely invested, rendered such an attempt perilous ; but 
it was effected by the governor himself on a fleet horse ^ in the dark- 
ness and tumult of a stormy night, he passed through the enemy''B 
lines, and carried intelligence to king Edward, who re-doubled his speed 
to relieve the place. The Scottish chieftains, unwilling to hazard the 
treasures they had reaped in their expedition, persuaded the king to 
raise the siege and pass the Tweed, which was done only six hours 
before the van of the English army appeared. The joy of the countess 
of Salisbury, for this relief, and her pleasing deportment while she 
entertained the king at Wark, were the beginning of an amour to 
which the famous institution of The Order of the Garter, is said to owe 
its origin. — Hutchinetyn's Northd. 

1342 (Oct. 20). — King Edward III. confirmed certain articles con- 
cerning the government of the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyue, which 
had been agreed upon in full guild, held at the hospital of St. Mary, 
Westgate, in that town, on the Friday before Valentine day in that 
year, and had been sealed under the common seal. — Brand. 
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1342. — Tyne-bridge is mentioned as being in a ruinous and falling 
condition, and not having its rents duly paid : it was agreed upon, 
and ordered on this occasion, that the master thereof, assisted by 
some of the magistrates of Newcastle, should call in and levy the 
arrears to be applied to the repairing thereof. A part of the bridge 
had been carried away by a sudden inundation about three years 
previously. — Bourne. 

There was a patent granted in this year, for enclosing and fortifying 
the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — Brand, 

1343. — Bury, bishop of Durham, vindicated his right to royal fish 
(two whales and two sturgeons) which were cast on the coast, within 

his manor of Howden. — Surtees, 

» 

October 20. — By a charter of this date, liberty was granted to the 
burgesses of Newcastle-upon-Tyne at large, to purchase at prime cost, 
out of all ships coming into that port, such merchandizes as were 
necessary for the private use of each ; which was an infringement of 
the particular immunities of the merchant guild of that place. — Brand. 

This year, there was a commission of bishop Bury, concerning the 
hindrance of ships in the river Tyne. — Ibid. 

This year. Sir William de Felton, who was possessed of large estates 
in Northumberland, and was much employed by king Edward III. in 
the military services of the borders, had a pension of <f 20 per annum 
for his services, granted to him and his heirs, to be paid out of the 
customs of Newcastle. — Surtees Soc. Wills and Inv. 

Bothal is supposed by Mr. Hodgson (Hist, of Northumberland, II. 
ii., 152.) to have been one of the estates forfeited to the crown by the 
rebellion of Mowbray, earl of Northumberland. Early in the mgn of 
Richard I. it was possessed by Richard Bertram, uncle of William 
Bertram II. lord of Mitford, whose son Robert, according to Grose, 
obtained of king Richard I., that his manor of Bothal with, its depen- 
dencies, should be raised to a barony. The earliest mention, however, 
of any place of residence which the Bertrams had here, is in the licence 
which Sir Robert Bertram, in 1343, obtained from Edward III., "to 
kemellate his manse at Bothal, and to make a castle or fortalice of 
it.'^ This licence, and the fact of the arms of England and France, 
as used by that monarch, being carved in the battlements of the great 
tower of Bothal, to shew that it was erected by royal authority, indu- 
ces the belief that it was built by Sir Robert Bertram, whose estates, 
in 1363, by the marriage of his only daughter and heir, Helen Ber- 
tram, with Robert Ogle, esq., went to his grandson, Sir Robert Ogle, 
knight, who entailed tham upon his second son, John, who took the 
name of Bertram. The romantic and picturesque scenery which 
surrounds Bothal castle, beautifully harmonizes with its venerable 
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It is delightfully Bituat«d on the north bank of the river 
Wanabeck, about three miles eaat from Moi^wth. The annexed view, 
taken from the road leading to Newbiggin, shews the great gateway 
with its towers, which has been the best and strongest, and is still the 
most perfect part of the whole fortress — Border Cagtlet. 



1344. — At what time the town of Stockton was incorporated as a 
borough is unknown, but supposed to be in the time of bishop Pudsey. 
In the above year, the mayor and bailiffs of Newcastle sent a letter to 
the mayor, bailiffs, and honest men of Stockton, explaining " certain 
articles and customes of their towne of Newcastle, which in your towne 
you claim to use and have, but which to you are not altogether well 
known, whereof we will you to be better informed, &c." — Surtees. 

1345. — There was a pestilence, which lasted two years, at Newcastle. 
— Brand. 

Bishop Bury issued his mandate, in obedience to an'order from the 
king, to array ships at Hartlepool, which were placed under the com- 
mand of Robert de UfTord, earl of Suffolk, admiral of the king's whole 
fleet, from the mouth of the Thames, to the northward. — Sharp't 
Hartlepool. 

This year, the bishop of Durham obtained a verdict against the 
king's commissioners, for trespasses done by them, in intermeddling 
with the conservatorship of the south side of the river Tyne. — Surteei. 

May 8. — The vacant see of Durham was filled by the election of 
Thomas Hatfield, keeper of the Privy Seal. He was consecrated on 
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the 9th of July, and enthroned on GhristmaB day, 1345. At tJie time 
of his promotion, Hatfield, besides some ecclesiastical preferment, was 
tutor to Edward Prince of Wales ; and his spirit, sense, and loyalty, 
recommended him to his sovereign as a fit depository of the extra- 
ordinary powers which encircled the northern mitre. The see of Dur- 
ham lost nothing of its dignity under his firm and vigorous administra- 
tion. Like his predecessor Bury, he maintained a princely hospitality, 
and dispensed a daily and extended charity ; he was open, generous, 
and sincere ; to his subjects just and beneficient ; to his dependants 
liberal and indulgent. The cathedral owes some of its fairest orna- 
ments to the age of Hatfield. He raised the episcopal throne on the 
south side of the choir, in the arch beneath which, he prepared an 
altar tomb of white marble for the reception of his own remains. He 
thoroughly repaired the castle of Durham ; he added a strong tower 
to its former lines of defence, and rebuilt the bishop^s hall and the 
constable's hall. Bishop Hatfield died at his manor of Alfcrd neai^ 
London, on the 8th of May, 1381. His body, attended by the bishop 
of Hereford and a numerous train, was brought to Durham and 
interred in the tomb which he had prepared during his ]i{e.—8ufiee8. 

1346 (Sept. 6). — A letter, in the king'^s name, of this date, appears 
to have been sent to the mayor and bailiffs of Newcastle, informing 
them of the victory of Cressy, and that the siege of Calais was begun, 
ordering proclamation to be made in the town for merchants and 
others to forward to that place, immediately, flour, bread, com, wine, 
beer, fish, bows, arrows, and strings, &c., for the use of the king^^s 
army. Newcastle furnished seventeen ships and three hundred and 
fourteen men for this siege, a force superior to that provided by any 
northern port in England, except Yarmouth. Hartlepool furnished 
five ships and one hundred and forty five men; and Bamborough 
furnished one ship and nine men, for the same purpose. — Brand. 
Hutchinson, 

October 17. — Was fought the battle of the Bed-hills, commonly 
called the battle of Neville'^s cross, near Durham. David, king of 
Scotland, assembled one of the most powerful armies which had ever 
crossed the border, and whilst Edward was prosecuting his victorious 
career in France, invaded England by the western marches. The 
first efibcts of the storm fell on the little tower of Liddel. Walter 
Selby, the govemor, surrendered at discretion after a brave defence ; 
and David, with a strange inhumanity, ordered him to be beheaded on 
the spot. After burning the abbey of Lanercost, the Scots pursued 
their usual route through Cumberland and Tynedale. They sacked 
the priory of Hexham, but spared the town, reserving it as a deposit 
for their future plunder. The same orders were issued as to Darling- 
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ton, Durham, and Corbridge. After crossing the Tyne and Darwent, 
David halted at Ebohester, and the next day encamped, without 
meeting with serious opposition, at Beanrepaire, three miles west of 
Durham. The northern nobles, meanwhile, exerted the remaining 
resources of the country with vigour and dispatch, and before the 
middle of October, an army of sixteen thousand men vas assembled 
under the archbishop of York, the bishops of Durliam, Lincoln, and 
Carlisle, the lords Neville and Percy, and the sheriffs of York and 
Northumberland. David, heedless of the approaching danger, con- 
tinued at Beaurepaire, indulging in the pageantry of war, and wasting 
the countapy around Durham. On the 16th of October the English 
forces lay in Auckland park ; the next day, they moved forward at 
day-break, and, after gaining the rising grounds, halted at Merring- 
ton, from whence the motions of the Scots on the western hills might 
be plainly distinguished. The English leaders hesitated whether to 
advance or to observe the enemy, and expect his attack in so favour- 
able a position ; but the marshals and standard bearers moving a little 
forward, the troops insensibly followed them, and thus they proceeded 
slowly along to Ferryhill. Here a strong foraging party of the Scots 
imder Douglas, fell unexpectedly into the midst of the English troops, 
and were pursued with the loss of five hundred men, as far as Sunder- 
land bridge. The English halted again on the high grounds above the 
Wear, but the standard bearers went forward, and the army moved 
slowly on in order of battle, leaving Durham on the right, to the moor 
near Neville^s cross. Douglas, who had escaped from the slaughter of 
his followers, meanwhile reached the Scottish camp, and gave the first 
information of the approach of the English force. David had employ- 
ed the preceding day in drawing out his troops (as if in defiance of 
opposition) on Durham moor, in order of battle, with standards flying, 
and had passed the night in Beaurepaire park and wood, without the 
precaution of a scout or sentinel on the watch. The prudent advice 
of Douglas, to retreat to the hills and avoid an engagement, was 
rejected with disdain ; and the Scots advancing to meet the attack, 
the armies joined battle on the Redrhills, a piece of broken and irregu- 
lar ground rising swiftly from the Wear. The Scots were formed in 
three divisions, under the king, the earl of Moray with sir William 
Douglas, and the high steward of Scotland. The English distributed 
their force in four bodies ; lord Percy led the first, lord Neville the 
second, sir Thomas Rokeby, sheriff of Yorkshire, commanded the 
third, and a strong body of cavalry under Edward Baliol, formed the 
reserve. On a little hillock in the depth of Shawood, called the 
Maidens^ bower, the prior, with his attendants knelt around the holy 
corporax cloth of St. Cuthbert, which, in obedience to a miraculous 
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viBion, was elevated on the point of a spear, within sight of both 
armies. The city of Durham lay in dreadful suspense, a prize to the 
Conqueror ; and whilst the remaining brethren of the convent, poured 
forth their hymns and prayet^ from the highest towers of the 
cathedral,* their eyes wandered with anxious doubt over the field 
of approaching combat. The Scots were severely galled as they 
advanced, by the English archers $ and John Graham, impatient at 
seeing his men fall without the means of resistance^ requested of the 
king a hundred lances to break the archelrs ; his request was denied, 
and the troops were ordered to keep the line of battle. Actuated at 
once by courage and indignation^ Graham threw himself singly, or 
with few attendants, amongst the archers, dispersed them on every side, 
and fought till his horse was struck by a broad arrow, and himself 
wounded and bleeding, was scarcely able to regain the ranks of his 
countrymen with life. The high steward immediately led his division 
to the charge with broad swords and battle axes ; the archers were 
driven back through the ranks of lord Peroy^s division^ which they 
disordered in their retreat, and the Scots pursuing their advantage, 
threw the whole of the body into confusion. Victory hovered on the 
side of the invaders^ but the day Was restored by the courage and 
decision of Edward Baliol. With a powerful body of cavalry, he made 
an impetuous charge on the high steward'^s division, and drove them 
from the field. King David was meanwhile engaged with equal for* 
tunes against lord Neville ; and Baliol, sufiering the high steward to 
retreat unmolested, threw himself on the flank of the royal troops^ 
which was left uncovered by his flight. The disorder of the Scots 
became irretrievable, and their third body, under the earl of Moray, 
were cut to pieces amongst the inclosures, which prevented their 
escape^ After all wius lost^ a gallant body of nobles threw themselves 
around their king, and fought with the courage of despair, till only 
eighty of their number survived. David^ after receiving two arrow- 
wounds, and resisting several attempts to take him captive, was com*^ 
polled to surrender to John Gopeland, a Northumbrian esquire, two of 
whose teeth he had first dashed out with his clenched si eel gauntlet* 
Besides the king, the earls of Fife and Monteith, and sir William 
Douglas^ were made prisoners ; the earls of Moray and Strathem, 
John and Alan Steward^ and a long list of Scottish nobility, were 
amongst the slain» Of the English leaders, lord Hastings alone fell. 
Copeland was rewarded by the English king with £500, a>*year in 

* In commemorarioti of the event, the organist* singing'tnen antl singing boys of the 
Cathedral, went annually to the Bummit of the middle tower, and sung the Te Deum to 
ttti audience in the church yard below. This wras continued until the year 1811, when it 
ceHB«d, but was resumed on the 29th of May, 1828^ 
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land, and nude a knight banneret. Out of an anny of thirty thou- 
sand Scots and French auxiliariee, fifteen thousand were left dead 
upon the field, whilst the Joes of the English was very trifling. In 
this battle, a holy cross taken out of Uolyrood house in Scotland, by 
king David, was taken from the said king.* On that spot of ground 
whereon was exhibited during the battle the holy corporax oloth of 
St. Guthbert, was afterwards erected, to conunemorate tJie victory, an 
elegant cross of stone work, built at the expense of Balph, lord Neville, 
and which was called NcviUe^s cross. 



" This cross had seven steps about it, every way squared to the 
socket, wherein the stalk of the cross stood, which socket was fastened 
to a large square stone ; the sole, or bottom stone, being of a great 

" There ii ■ letter in the Britiih Mureuni (Fauitiia A- & 47.) rrom the prior of Dun 
bBKi to the biifaop (then stnent), giving wi aecount of the battle of NeTiIle^ cross. Tb« 
battle began »t three o'clock r. m. 
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thickness, viz., a yard and a half every way, this stone was the eighth 
step. The stalk of the cross was in length three yards and a half, up 
to the boss, having eight sides, all of one piece ; from the socket it 
was fixed into the above boss, into which boss tlie stalk was deeply 
soldered with lead. In tlie midst of the stalk, in every second square, 
was the Neville'^B cross ; a saltire on an escutcheon, being lord Neville'^s 
arms, finely cut, and, at every comer of the socket, was a picture cf 
one of the four evangelists, finely set forth and carved. The boss of 
the top of the stalk was an octangular stone, finely cut and bordered, 
and most curiously wrought, and on every square of the nether side, 
was Neville^s cross in one square, and the bulPs head in the next, so in 
the same reciprocal order about the boss. On the top of the boss, 
was a stalk of stone (being a cross a little higher than the rest), 
whereon was cut, on both sides of the stalk, the picture of our Saviour 
Christ, crucified ; the picture of the blessed Virgin on one side, and 
St. John the evangelist on the other, both standing on the top of the 
boss : all which pictures were most artificially wrought together, and 
finely carved out of the entire stone, some parts thereof thorough 
carved work, both on the east and west sides, with a cover of stone 
likewise over their heads, being all most finely and curiously wrought 
together, out of the same hollow stone, which cover had a covering 
of lead."" The cross was broken down and defaced by some lewd 
and wicked persons, in the year 1589- — Surtees. Bidpath. 

1347 (March 20). — Gilbert Umfreville was summoned to provide, 
and repair into Scotland with his quota of men, which amounted to 
thirty men at arms, consisting of himself at six shillings and eight 
pence a day, four knights at two shillings each, twenty-five esquires at 
one shilling, besides thirty archers on horseback at four pence each, 
the whole amount of men being sixty, and of their daily wages, forty- 
nine shillings and eight pence. — HodgsarCs Northd. 

This year a great famine prevailed, which almost laid the border 
counties waste. — Scotfs Border Exploits. 

The following curious account of the consumption of provisions 
in the cathedral of Durham, during Whitsun week, this year, toge- 
ther with the prices of the articles, is taken from the rolls of the 
cellarer, at present in the treasury at Durham : — ^six hundred salt her- 
rings, 3s. ; four hundred white herrings, 2s. 6d. ; thirty salted salmon, 
7s. 6d. ; twelve fresh salmon, 5s. 6d. ; fourteen ling, fifty-five ^^ke- 
lengs'"; four turbot, 23s. Id.; two horse loads of white fish, and a 
^''congr^'' 5s. lOd. ; ^^playc,'*'* ^^ sparlings^'*^ and eels, and fresh water 
fish, 2s. 9d. ; nine carccuses of oxen, salted, so bought, 36s. ; one car- 
case and a quarter, fresh^ 6s. llf d. ; a quarter of an oxe fresh, bought 
in the town, 3b. 6d. ; seven carcases and a half of swine, in salt, 22s. 
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2\d.; SIX carcases fresh, 12s. 9d.; fourteen calves, 288. 4d. ; three 
kids, and twenty-six sucking porkers, 9s. T^d. ; seventy-one geese 
with their feed, lis. lOd. ; fourteen capons, iSfty-nine chickens, and 
five dozen pidgeons, 10s. 3d. ; five stones of hog^s lard, 4s. 2d. ; four 
stones of cheese, butter, and milk, 6s. 6d. ; a pottle of vinegar, and a 
pottle of honey, G^d. ; fourteen pounds of figs and raisins, thirteen 
pounds of almonds, and eight ]>ounds of rice, 3s. 7d. ; pepper, saffron, 
cinnamon, and other spices, 2s. 6d. ; one thousand three hundred 
eggs, 15s. 5d. — sum total, <f 11, 4fl. Od. Similar consumptions took 
place during the week of the feast of St. Cuthbert and other feasts, 
among the monks of Durham for a^long period of years. — Ibid. 

1349. — Newcastle was this year nearly destroyed by fire. — Brand. 

The same year a patent was granted by Edward III. for an aque- 
duct to convey water to Newcastle. — Ibid. 

1350, — The two great octagon towers which were superadded to 
the old Saxon gate-way, and constitute the entrance to the inner- ward 
of Alnwick castle, were erected about this year, by the second lord 
Percy, of Alnwick. The time of their erection is ascertained by a 
series of escutcheons sculptured upon them, which sufiiciently supply 
the place of an inscription. It is very remarkable, that although 
these towers have now stood since the middle of the fourteenth 
century, they have neither received nor wanted the least repair. — 
Hutchinson's Northd, 

1351. — St. Mary'*s chapel and hospital at Jesmond, near Newcastle, 
existed at this period, though the date of its foundation has not been 
ascertained. On the 1 2th of June, in the above year, Thomas Hat- 
field, bishop of Durham, instituted sir William de Heighington chap- 
lain of the free chapel of Jesmuth, within the parish of Newcastle, on 
the presentation of sir Alexander de Hilton and Matilda his wife, 
patrons. The Holy Well and shrine at this place were anciently in 
high estimation, and resorted to by pilgrims who came from all parts 
of the kingdom to worship there. The well was enclosed by William 
Goulson, esq., who purchased possessions here in 166*9, as a bathing- 
place, which was no sooner done than the water left it. This was 
considered a just revenge for profaining the sacred well; but the 
water soon returned, and the miracle was ended. The chapel was 
long used as a bam and stable, but the ruin was about twenty years 
ago, cleared of its incumbrances, and is now carefully preserved. — 
Bourne. Brand. 

This year, license was granted to the burgesses of Newcastle, to dig 
stones and coals in a place called the castle field. — Brand. 

1352. — John de Copeland, by the capture of David Bnis, at the 
battle of NeviUe'^B Cross, had risen to wealth and celebrity. Important 
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offices were conferred upon him and amongst the rest he was entrusted 
with the sheriffalty of Northumberland for six sucoessiye years. Ac- 
cordingly on the 28th of March this year, the bishop of Durham, the 
earl of Angus, H. de Percy, B. de Neville, and Roger Beauchamp, 
were assigned to deliver up Brus, on his return from Scotiand, to the 
sheriff of Northumberland, and to restore the hostages which had 
been given up to England in the room of the captive king ; and on 
the same day the same persons, having been by letters patent appoint- 
ed to meet certain Scotch prelates, noblemen, and others, at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, to treat on certain matters of state, were empowered 
to grant passes to the Scottish deligates to Newcastle, or any other 
place in Northumberland, to which it might be deemed expedient to 
adjourn for the purposes of their intended convention. — HadgwfCs 
Narihd. 

Thomas Hatfield, bishop of Durham, granted an indulgence of forty 
days to all persons within his diocese who, by will or otherwise, would 
contribute assistance to the repairs and maintenance of the pier of 
Newbigging, for the security of shipping resorting thither. — HodgstnCs 
Northd. 

1353 (July 7). — Peter de Nuttle was appointed to convey David 
de Brus to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and there to deliver him up to John 
de Gopeland ; and there is another order of the same date to Copeland, 
as sheriff of Northumberland, to receive that monarch, whose days of 
captivity were not, however, yet completed. Negociations appear to 
have been frequently entered into for his release ; but either the sum 
Tor his ransom could not be fixed, or the frequent hostilities of his 
subjects on the English borders, or some scheme of a^sgrandizement, 
or subtilty of state policy, determined Edward still to hold him sub a 
hostage, and to keep ' Scotland in awe with apprehensions .for the 
safety of a favourite and gallant monarch. — Gents. Mag* 

1353 (July 13). — Conunissioners met at Newcastle, for the deliver- 
ance of David, king of Scotland, on ransom. Those for England were 
the bishop of Durham, William de Bohun, earl of Northampton and 
constable of England, Gilbert de Umfreville, earl of Angus, the lords 
de Percy and de Neville, William baron of Greystock, apd Henry le 
Scroop ; for Scotland, the bishop of St. Andrews and Brechin, Pat- 
rick of Dunbar, earl of the march of Scotland, the abbot of Dunferm- 
line, and Walter de Moffett, archdeacon of LtM>nesse. — Brady. 

This year, king Edward III., in his route to Scotland, kept his 
Christmas at Newcastle. — Hutchinson's Northd. 

1364. — While an embargo was laid on the shipping in the northern 
ports, during the expedition for the recovery of Berwick, the king 
issued his mandate to the admiral of the north seas, to release three 
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diipe from the harboura of the Tyne or Hartlepool, for the purpose of 
conveying the bishop of Durham to parliament. — Burteet. 

Oct. 5. — The bishop of Durham and other commiflsioners were again 
empowered to receive David, king of Soothuid, from John de Copeland, 
under whose custody he remained & prisoner in the castle at Newcastle ; 
and on the 10th of the same month, letters were directed to Copeland 
to deliver the king over to the said commissioners, — Gent. Mag. 



m TO* CMTLI at NlirCA>TLE. 

1354 (Nov. 12). — A treaty was held at Berwick, for the purpose of 
ransoming David, king of ScotUnd, who had been taken prisoner at the 
battle of Neville's cross, and on the 3rd of October, 1375, all the 
articles of it for delivering him up were concerted there, and it was 
agreed upon, that the ransom money should be paid at Berwick, Nor- 
ham, or Bamborough. On failure of performing these articles, a 
second treaty succeeded, vrith a truce of fourteen years, which stipu- 
lated, that fifty-six thousand marks were to be paid by yearly instal- 
ments of four thousand marks each, — FuUer't B^-mck, 

1355. — Bishop Hatfield fulminated sentence of excommunication 
against certain persons unknown, who, to the peril of their souls, 
detained and concealed the revenues belonging to St. John's hospital 
in Bamard-Oastle. — Svrteea. 

November. — During the absence of Edward HI., on an expedition 
to France, the Scots formed a scheme for the recovery of Berwick. 
Thomas Stewart earl of Angus, in concert with the earl of March, 
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having collected a great number of Bhips from different porta of Scot- 
land, filled them with brave warriors, and in a dark night disembarked 
these on the northern side of the mouth of the Tweed. From thence 
they moved unobserved to the foot of the wall, and in the dawn of the 
next morning applied their scaling ladders at the port called Cow-gate. 
The English that were on guard were quickly overpowered, though not 
without making a stout resistance ; wherein sir Alexander Ogle, cap- 
tain of the town, with two other English knights, were killed. The 
victors lost in this assault «x knights of note, besides a considerable 
number of inferior rank. The bulk of the townsmen, receiving the 
alarm in their beds, betook themselves to flight in the utmost conster- 
nation, seeking the nearest way of escape through the other gates, or 
over the walls : many of them got into the castle through Douglas 
tower; and the whole wealth of the town, which is said to have been 
very great, being thus abandoned, became a prey to the victors. 
But this acquisition of the Scots was of short duration. The great 
importance of Berwick in those days appears from the ardour of the 
English king to recover it; for, having received intelligence, while 
yet in France, of the success of his enemies, he returned into England 
with all possible expedition; and though his , parliament was then 
sitting, he staid only three days in his capital. Pursuing his march 
northwards, he arrived at Durham an the 23rd of December ; from 
whence he issued his summons to all the fighting men of the several 
counties of his kingdom to attend him at Newcastle on the 1st of 
January. Having kept his Christmas at the last named town, he 
marched from it at ijie head of his army, and came before Berwick 
on the 14th of January. His navy having also arrived at the river^s 
mouth, he laid siege to the town both by land and sea. As the castle 
still held out for him, he went into it in person, accompanied by his 
guards, designing to let down the draw bridge, and to attack the town 
on that side, while his army assaulted other parts of the walls. Sir 
Walter Manny, also, one of Edward's most celebrated captains, was 
employed in advancing a mine below the wall, by the help of certain 
miners who had been brought from the forest of Dean. The Scottish 
garrison, judging it impossible to hold out the place, against the com- 
bination of force and art that were employed to reduce it, soon offered 
to capitulate ; and were allowed to march out with safety of life and 
limb. King Edward, after this, made considerable additions to the 
fortifications. — Ridpath. 

This year, the lord Ralph de Neville, who was the first secular with 
the exception of the bishops buried in the church of Durham, gave to 
St. Cuthbert a set of vestments of red velvet very richly embroidered 
with gold and silk, and great pearls, and images of saints standing in 
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tabernacles ; the set consisting of a casule, two tunics, a cope, two 
cloths for the altar, an alb embroidered with representations of the 
nativity and passion of Ohrist ; a stole and a maniple had been pawned 
tohim by biriiop Buryfor dPlOO, and ascertaining that that prelate 
had intended to present the whole to the high altar, he, after his death 
leaving them unredeemed, liberally carried his design into execution. 
— Saine'B Dur. CatL 

1357 (Mar. 20). — John de Oopeland occurs as governor of Berwick, 
and employed in overseeing all defects in the walls and other parts of 
the fortifications there put into repair. He appears to have holden 
the office of warden or governor of Berwick, till about 8th June, 1362. 
He died at Wark about A. D. 1364, and was buried at Carham. — 
Gent, Mag. * 

1358 (May 10). — King Edward III. granted licenses to the men of 
Newcastle, to work coals in the castle field and castle moor. He 
also issued orders concerning coal measures, suffered coals won in the 
fields of Grateshead to be taken across the river Tyne in boats to New- 
castle, on condition of their paying the usual customs of that port, and 
after then to be sent to any part of the kingdom, either by land or 
water, but to no place out of it except to Calais. Goals were this 
year first exported to London from Newcastle. — Brcund. 

1359. — ^Died at Brancepeth, in the county of Durham, William lord 
Greystock. This nobleman built the gateway-tower of Morpeth castle, 
which, as well as the estate was in his possession, and remained in his 
issue, till, the male line failing, it was carried into the family of the 
Dacres, about the beginning of the reign of Henry Vlll. by Elizabeth 
baroness Greystock, who married Thomas lord Dacre of Gilsland. — 
Border Antiq. 

1359. — The church of St. Nicholas in Newcastle-upon-Tyne is said 
to have been rebuilt. An entry made on the fly leaf of an old register 
still preserved in the vestry says, "finished 1359.'*' This celebrated 
edifice is two hundred and forty feet in length and seventy-five in 
breadth. The steeple, which Mr Pennant allows to be very justly the 
boast of the inhabitants, is in height about one hundred and ninety- 
four feet, and, for its peculiar excellency of design and delicacy of 
execution, is justly esteemed one of the finest specimens of architec- 
tural beauty in Europe. It consists of a square tower, forty feet in 
width, having great and small turrets, with pinnacles at the angles 
and centre of each front of the tower. From the four turrets at the 
angles, spring two arches, which meet in an intersecting direction, and 
bear on their centre a perforated lantern, (illuminated anciently for the 
conduct of travellers by night,) surmounted by a tall and beautiful 
spire ; the angles of the lantern have pinnacles similar to those on the 

8 
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turreta, and the whole of the pinnaoIeB, being twelve in number, and 
the spire are ornamented with orockets and vanes. The two intersect- 
ing arches which spring from the four comer turreta, and suppwt the 
lantern above, rise twenty feet higher than the battlements of the 
tower, and are prevented ftom pressing out the angles by two large 
oak beams which lie on the walls, forming diagonal ties. These beams 
^>pear perfectly sound to eight and touch. It is true, the storms of 
four centuries bave "weather bleached and beaten'" but not destroyed 
them ; and the stone work, though fretted on the surface, is yet firm 
and secure — and, if we may predict fn»n its present excellent oon- 
ditJon, owing to the praiseworthy endeavours of those whose duty it 
has been to preserve tbis structure, many future generations will gaze 
upon It with wonder and delight. 

The following riddle is preserved in Grey''s Cborographia, and said 
to have been made by Ben Jooson, the poet, concerning this ateepte : — 

" My aldtode high, my body four sqnare, 

My foot in the gnve, my head in the air, 

My eyes in my sideB, five tongues in my womb, 

lltirteeQ heads upon my body, four images alone ; 

I can direct yon where the wind doth stay, 

And 1 tune God's precepts twice a-day. 

I am seen where 1 am not, 1 am heard where I is not. 

Tell me now what I am, and sea that jrou miia not." 



CHAPTER VII. 





BEAT defects in Tyne bridge are mentioned aa 
existing at this time, towards the reparation of 
which, as well as of the fortifications of the town, 
there was an order, on the 18th of November, 
1362, to take the tolls of goods coming into New- 
castle for ten years following. By an inquisition, 
taken A.D. 1370, it appeared, that the bridge 
was in so ruinous a condition, as to require more than a thousand 
pounds to repair it. — Brand. 

Doctor Nicholas Durham, the famous opponent of Wickliffe, appears 
to have flourished in the Carmelite convent, at Newcastle, about this 
period. He wrote on the Master of the Sentences, Originals of Doo- 
tois, Beeolutions of Questions, and against Wickliife^s Articles. — 

md. 

. 1363 (September). — ^A frost commenced at Newcastle, which con- 
tinned finom the middle of this month to the month of April following. 
—LoetUJBee. 

1366. — King Edward arrived early this season at Berwick, with a 
very numeorous army, and laid siege to the town. The Scots garrison, 
^ch was very small, made a capitulation with the English, and 
marched out free from all moleBtAiion.'^Seott^s Border Exploits. 

Mention occurs in the escheats for Northumberland, ip the above 
year, of a free-chapel and hospital oi St. Mary Magdalen, which stood 
in the Maudlin (Magdalen) fidd, mtuate between the town of Berwick 
and the sea. 

John de Tynemouth, an eminent sacred biographer, was bom 
at Tynemouth, where he flourished about this time. He is said to 
have been vicar of this place, but afterwards a Benedictine monk, in 
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the abbey of St. Albans. He was a most virtuous person, and excd- 
lently learned, entirely addicted to the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
and of sacred history. He gathered the lives and actions of the saints 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, into two volumes, with 
great judgment and labour, which work he intitied, ^^ Sanetiologium 
Servarum Dei^ or the Sacred History of the servants of Ood. He 
also wrote an exposition of the Holy Scriptures, and various other 
books. — Mackenzie % Northd. 

1368. — Died, Ralph lord Neville, one of the leaders at the battle of 
the Bed-hills. He was the first layman whose remains were interred 
within the cathedral of Durham. The lady Alice, his wife, died five 
years afterwards, and was buried by his side. Their tomb is on the 
south side of the nave. Upon the death of this lord Neville, his 
remains were brought in a hearse to the folding gates of the abbey 
yard, when a body of knights, taking his coffin in their arms, brought 
it into the nave of the church where his exequies were performed 
with great solemnity ; and during nuiss on the following day were 
oflbred eight horses, four for war, with four men in full armour, and 
all the other requisites, and four for peace, together with three pieces 
of cloth of gold of a blue colour, interwoven with flowers. The 
church got, besides, nine hundred and fifty pounds of wax, and sixty 
torches, which had been used at the funeral. Lord John Neville, his 
son and heir, immediately purchased of the convent, for an hundred 
marks, the four warrior steeds; and the prior of his own accord 
afterwards sent to him the other four horses, one of the pieces of 
cloth of gold, and twelve of the torches, and received in return another 
hundred marks for the boon. Out of the cloth retained, the sacrist 
made a set of vestments to be worn on the anniversary of the deceased. 
The lady Alice, his widow, almost immediately after his burial, sent 
to the sacrist <£^120 for the repairs of the church — and gave besides, 
to be worn by the officiating monks on his anniversary, a set of robes of 
black satin with ornamental borders, bearing the arms of her husband 
and her father, the lord Audley, impaled — a bed of black silk with all 
its accompaniments, decorated with the same armorial bearings ; and 
by her will bequeathed twenty shillings to each of the monks. At her 
funeral there fell to the sacrist three hundred pounds of wax, fifty 
torches, and the two pieces of cloth of gold which covered her coffin. 
One of lliese was red, embroidered with Saracen flowers, and of this 
was made a cope, with a border of blue velvet embroidered with moons 
and stars. The ground work of the other was black, and there were 
represented upon it branches of trees, leaves, beasts, and white roses. 
Out of two more pieces of silk of a red colour, obtained by the church 
at the same time, were made robes for the altar of the virgin and the 
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prior's chapel. When the reader is informed, that to almost every one 
of the altars in the church, and they were at least forty in number, 
themsdves rich in ornaments, were appropriated robes equally splendid 
with those above described, he may perhaps be enabled to fonn some 
idea of the gorgeous external pageantry of the church during those 
times. — Baine's JDur. Caih, 

1369. — War breakii^ out between England and France, king Ed- 
ward reinforced the garrison of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and other for- 
tresses near the borders. — Brand. 

In this year mention first occurs of the castle of Thirlwall, in the 
ooonty of Northumberland. No royal licence for building it seems to 
be on record. — Hodgson's Northd. 

1871. — Though there was no open or declared war between Eng- 
land and Scotland, the borderers could not be restrained from their 
accustomed outrages. At a fair held at Boxburgh in August^, to 
which multitndes of people were wont to resort from both kingdoms, 
one of the followers of Greorge Dunbar earl of March, was slain by 
some of the English. The earl applied to lord Henry Percy, warden 
of the English marches, for redress of this injury, by delivering up 
the offenders, or inflicting due punishment upon them agreeably to the 
border-laws. But no satisfactory return being made to this demand, 
the angry Scottish chieftain resolved on a cruel revei^. Waiting 
the return of the fair in the year following, he and his brother the earl 
of Murray, accompanied by a considerable body of their friends and 
followers, attacked the town by surprise, killed all the Englishmen 
they found in it, set it on fire, and carried off in triumph its spoils. 
The English borderers, in resentment of this outrage, soon after 
entered Scotland, and ravaged the lands of sir John Gordon, which 
probably lay nearer th^ place of their inroad than those of the earl of 
March. Gordon soon made repayment in kind, by an incursion into the 
English borders ; but as he was returning with many prisoners and a 
great train of cattle, he was attacked at Garham by a superior force, 
under the command of sir John Lilbum. The conflict was fierce, and 
its decision long doubtful ; the Scots being driven from their ground, 
and returning again to the charge five different times. At last, how- 
ever, they prevailed, and added to the number of their prisoners, 
Lilbum, his brother, and many of their followers. Lord Percy the 
English warden, to revenge these losses and insidte, entered Scotland 
at the head of seven thousand men, and having crossed the low coun- 
try of the Mors through one of its most fertile spots, encamped at 
Duns. But his farther progress was stopped by a contrivance of the 
shepherds and peasants in that neighbourhood, who bethought them- 
selves of employing, in defence of their country, a very simple sort of 
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machine, which they comiDonly made use of to fright away from 
their com, the deer and wild cattle that then abounded in the hills of 
Lammermuir. These were a kind of rattles made of pieces of dried 
skins, distended around ribs of wood, that were bended into a semi- 
circular form, and fixed to the ends of long poles. The bags, being 
furnished with a few hard pebbles, and vigorously shaken by a rapid 
motion given to the poles, made a hideous noise : and an unusual 
number of tiiem being thus employed on the tops of the adjacent hills, 
the horses of the English took fright, and breaking away from their 
keepers^ ran wildly up and down the neighbouring fields, where they 
became a prey to the people of the country. The army also, awaken- 
ed with the strange noise, and finding themselves in the morning 
deprived, not only of their war-horses, but of many of their beasts of 
burden, retired on foot towards the Tweed in precipitation and dis- 
order, having left their baggage behind them. The same day, Thomas 
Musgrave, governor of Berwick, as he was carrying sdhie squadrons 
of his garrison to join the army under Percy, fell into an ambush 
prepared for him by sir John Gk>rdon. Being surrounded before he 
was aware, and attempting in vain to escape by flight, he, and the 
body he commanded, were made prisoners. — Ridpath, 

1374. — ^Died, John Forcer, prior of Durham, aged ninety. He was 
buried in the middle transept of the cathedral, beneath a curious and 
sumptuous marble stone prepared by himself, ornamented with his own 
image, and those of the twelve apostles, &c., in brass. His body was 
stitched up in the hide of an ox, which cost, including the wages of the 
tailor employed in so novel a work, five shillings. In 1729, when the 
pavement of this part of the church was under repair, his grave was 
opened, and the hide was " tolerably fresh,"'' but the body was much 
decayed. Prior Forcer, was a munificent benefactor to the church. 
To him it was indebted for the great window in the northern end of the 
transept, near which he was buried, the stone work of which cost «f 100, 
and the glass ,f 52. He effected the reparation of the missals belong- 
ing to the church, himself beginning with that which belonged to the 
altar of St. Nicholas and St. Giles, upon which he expended «£22, 
such was the splendour of its binding. He presented to the same 
altar a chalice, a set of robes, an image of the Trinity, and one of the 
Virgin, decorated with tabernacle work and oth^ ornaments. The 
sum of «^2076 8s. lOd. is recorded as the amount of his liberality. In 
his time, too, were erected tlie great west window of the nave, the 
prior's kitchen, and other buildings in the abbey close. The inscription 
upon his monument boasted of the fact that he was the maker of one 
hundred and twenty monks during his priorate. He died at Beaure- 
paire. — Baine*s Dur. Cath. 
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1376 (Aug. 15). — A great banquet waa given by the abbot of 
Alnwick to his patron Henry de Percy, in Alnwick abbey, on the day 
of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, when one hundred and twenty 
of the nobility and chief persons of the neighbourhood partook of the 
first entertunment in the refectory, eighty-six of the second, and about 
one thousand and twenty of the pariahoners and people of the neigh- 
bouriiood were regaled in the cloisters. — C&ron. Mon. de Alnmc/t. 
Gat.MS. 

1377. — The Scotfl and English having renewed their old quarrel 
at Itozbuigh fair, the town was plundered and hiu-nt by the Scots. 
Bad Percy in return, with an umy of 10,000 men, entered Scotland, 
where for tiiree days he plundered and bomt the estates belonging 
to the eail of March. — Bidpath, 

July 16. — Henry Percy, fourth lord of AhiwJck, was present as earl 
marshal of EngUnd, at the coronation of Richard II., and vas by that 
miHiarch, on the same day, advanced to the dignity and title of eari of 
Northnmberland ; the earldom being limited not to his heirs male, 
hut to hie heirs general, and, like a barony in fee, transmissable to a 
female. — HutcAitumCt Northd. 

1378- — ^A small party of Soots and French took possescdon of Ber- 
wick caatle, by storm, in the night, and continued masters of it for 
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eight days, although the garrison was all that time attacked by 7,000 
archers and 3,000 cavalry. Upon entering the castle, they killed the 
governor, sir Robert Boynton, but liberated his lady for a ransom of 
2,000 marks. When the earl of Northumberland summoned these he- 
roes to surrender, they replied, ^' that they would not yield it either to 
the king of England or Scotland, but would retain and defend it for 
the king of France.*" When subdued, ' they were put to the sword. — 
Fuller's Hut Berwick, 

1378. — King Btchard II. confirmed to the town of Newcastle all the 
grants and charters of the kings, his predecessors. — Brcmd, 

1379. — St. Catherine's chantry, in the north porch of Sedgofield 
church, was founded by John Henlee, rector of Sedgefield, and trea- 
surer of bishop Hatfield's household. The church, which is built in 
the form of a cross, is a very handsome structure ; a lofty west tower 
rises sixty feet, embattled, and crowned with four hexagonal turrets, 
springing from the butresses, and finished with short spires. It is 
dedicated to St Edmund the bishop. In 1500, bishop Fox granted 
an indulgence for the reparation of the chapel and altar of the Virgin, 
in the church of Sedgefield. — Swrtees, 

This year, John de Neville, earl of Westmoreland, built great 
part of Baby castle, in the county of Durham. This ^^ noble pile of 
stately towers, retaining all the appearance of antiquity, and giving 
the most perfect idea of a great baron's palace in feudal ages," is sap- 
posed to occupy the site of ^^ Canute's Mansion." — Bose^s Topd^. 

1380. — The altar screen of Durham cathedral was finished this 
year. The work cost eight hundred marks, (<f 533 6s. 8d.) of which 
John lord Neville, of Baby, contributed six hundred. It is said to 
have been carved in London, out of stone brought from France ; it 
was conveyed from London to Newcastle, by sea, at the cost of lord 
Neville, and from thence to Durham by the convent. Prior fierring- 
ton employed seven masons for a whole year upon its erection, main- 
taining them during the time at his own charge. The screen was 
originally painted with the most gaudy colours, and the niches, now 
empty, were occupied with coeval images of alabaster, the principal 
of which was that of the Virgin, under the central canopy, with figures 
of St. Cuthbert and king Oswald in the two adjoining niches, as her 
supporters. — Bain^e Dwr. CcMi, 

1381. — John Fordham was elected bishop of Durham: he was 
prebendary of York and Lincoln, secretary to the king, and soon after 
lord treasurer. Bishop Fordham was one of those evil counsellors 
who inflamed the passions and precipitated the ruin of Richard II. 
In 1388 he was deprived, but was permitted to retire to the see of 
Ely. — Suriees. 
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1381, — ^Thifl year, some of the monks of St. Albans, who had been 
eonoemed in the insurreotion of Wat Tyler, made their escape from 
thence, and fled for their lives to Tinmouth priory, which proved an 
asylum to them on this occasion, though it was wont to be considered 
before as a |Jace of banishment. — Brand. 

1883. — Wark castle was attacked by the Scots, and part of tho 
foriificatioiis demolished. — Bidpaih. 

1384. — The Scots obtained possession of the castle of Berwick^ by 
bribing the person to whom Heniy Percy, first earl of Northumber- 
land, had entrusted it, the duke of Lancaster, then a great enemy to 
that noUeman, accused him of treason before the lords, and even pro- 
cured his condemnation, and the consequent confiscation of his estates ; 
but, the earl having retaken Berwick, and made his innocence appa- 
rent, he was again rest<Mred to his honours and estates. — Border Antiq. 

This year, king Richard II. granted a diarier to the bishop of 
Durham, for the mooring of ships, the loading and unloading of coals, 
&c., in the river Tyne, without molestation from the men of New* 
casde. — Brand. 

1385. — The Scots under the earls of Fife, March, and Douglas, 
made an incursion into Northumberhtnd, laid waste the country as far 
as Newcastle; and demolished the fortresses of Ford, Wark, and 
GomhilL A rendezvous of the English army was ordered at Newcastle 
on the 14th of July, this year, to proceed againit them. — MidpcOh, 

1386. — The ancient fortress of Staward le Peel was granted by 
Edward, duke of York, to the Friars Eremites of Hexham, to be 
heki by the annual payment of five marks. Of this fortress nothing 
now remains but crumbling walls and a broken gateway .-r-TFei^/^w" 
NmiAd. 

1388 (April 3). — The see of Durham was fiUed by the translation 
ihither of Walter Skirlawe, bishop of Bath and Wells, a pious and 
humble prelate, whose name is transmitted to posterity only by his 
works of charity and munificence. He began the cloisters at Durham 
cathedral, and leaving the work unfinished, gave by his will £400 for 
its completion. Skirlawe died in peace and honour, full of years and 
good works, on the 24th of March, 1405. — Snrtees. 

Aug. 19. — ^While Richard the second was engaged in civil dissen- 
si<»is with his uncle and his pariiament, the Scotch suddenly assem- 
bled an army of upwards of thirty thousand men at ^ Jedworth,^ and 
dividing them into two bodies, marched the stronger into Cumberland ; 
and the other, consisting of 8,000 or 4,000 spears, and 2,000 stout 
infantry and archers, all well mounted, and under the earls of Douglas, 
March and Murray, passed through Northumberland by bye ways, 
without attacking castle, town or house, crossed the Tjrne, and advan^ 
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ced as far as Branoepeth. This they effected with such expecBtioa 
and silence, that the first notice which the country, not lying immedi- 
ately in their route, had of the foray, was from the smoke of the towns 
and villages in the bishopric of Durham, which they were plundering 
and burning. As they returned home, they sat down for three days, 
before Newcastle, where all the forces of the nei^bouring counties were 
collecting under Sir Henry, and Sir Ralph Percy, sons of the earl of 
Northumberland. During their stay there, they had several sharp en- 
counters at the barriers ; and Henry Percy, the celebrated Hotspur, 
having challenged Douglas to single combat, was unhorsed by his advei^ 
sary, and lost his spear, which Douglas said, he would oany with him 
into Scotland. Percy threatened he should never take it out of Ncnrth- 
umberland. Froissart says that it was his pennon which Percy lost in 
an affray at the barriers ; and that Douglas said — ^^ I will carry this 
token of your prowess with me into Scotland, and fix it on the tower 
of my castle of Dalkeith, that it may be seen from far.'^ Early the 
next morning the Scotch struck their camp, and in their way home- 
ward passed the first night at Otterbum ; and the following day in an 
unsuccessful attack upon the castle there ; but while some of them 
were concerting how they should best assault this little fortress on the 
ensuing morning, others were at supper and many were gone, to sleep, 
the English, on the evening of the 19th of August 1388, forced their 
way into their camp, touting " Percy ! Perey !^^ but mistaking the 
huts of the servants for the tents of their masteis, they gave time for 
the enemy''s regular troops, under their three leaders, to wheel about 
the side of a hill, and fall unexpectedly upon their flank. Nothing 
now was heard but the cry of " Percy !'^ and " Douglas !*" The battle 
raged ; but though the weather was temperate and serene, the moon 
was sometimes overcast, so that it was difficult to distinguish friend 
from foe. Douglas, with a battle axe, rushed into the English ranks ; 
and while he was dealing out death on all sides, he was borne down by 
the spears, wounded in three parts of his body, and fell fighting desp^ 
rately. When his friends came up with him, they found him stretched 
on the ground, faint, and dying. Sir Robert Hart, a valiant knight, 
who had fought all night by his side, was lying near him, covered with 
fifteen wounds ; and his valiant chaplain, who had never forsaken 
him, stood over him sliielding him with a battle axe. ^* How tare you, 
cousin,^^ said sir John Sindah*. '^ I fare well,"^ was the reply. ^^ I 
thank Qod that I die, as most of my ancestors have, in a field of battle, 
and not on my bed. Revenge my death — praise up my banner — an4 con- 
tinue to shout ' Douglas !^ but tell neither friend nor foe that I am 
dead.'^ Bnchannan says, they covered his body with a (floak, lest it 
should be known ; and Froissart^ that as soon as he fdl his head was 
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deft with a battle axe, the spear thrust through his thigh, and the 
main force of ihe En^ish marched over him, not supposing him to be 
their principal enemy. Soon after this sir Ralph Percy, badly wounded, 
was taken prisoner. Still, however, the battle was fiercely contended ; 
but when the fallen banner again advanced with the cry of ^^ Douglas ! 
Douglas!^ the Scotdi rallied, and rushing forward with redoubled 
ardour, the English, weary with a forced march of thirty-two miles, 
and a long and obstinate conflict, at last gave way, were forced beyond 
the spot where the body of the earl of Douglas lay, and could never 
rally again. One thousand and forty of them were either taken or left 
dead on the field, eighteen hundred and forty in the pursuit, and above 
one thousand wounded* The Soots lost one hundred in slain, and two 
hundred in prisoners. — HodgBwCs Narihd. 

1388. — ^Alexander, archbishop of York, was arrested at North 
Shields, for high treason, just as he was taking ship to go over sea. 
Two searchers in the port of Newcastle, John de Befham and Robert 
de Bypon, discovered him, and delivered him into the custody of the 
mayor and bailifis of that town. Thirty pounds in money were found 
upon him, which by an ordeir of the king, were granted to the two 
persons that seized him. — Br<md. 

Newton bridge, a stately fabric, near Bishop Auckland, in the county 
of Durham, was built by Bishop Skirlawe, this year. It rises to a great 
height above the river, and consists of two arches, one of a circular form 
one hundred and one feet in span : the other, a pointed arch of ninety 
one feet span. — Surtees, 

1389. — A party of Scots, after having plundered and laid waste the 
adjacent country, came to Tinmouth, desiring to have a peaceable con- 
ference with the cellarer of that monastery ; while the cellarer, who 
had been let out of the castle, was treating with them for the ransom 
of the town from being destroyed by fire, some of the houses appeared 
in flames ; which being perceived by one of the guards of the castle, 
he let fly an arrow from his cross-bow, which nearly killed a servant of 
the earl of Murray. Upon this there was a great outciy of the Scots, 
who, suspecting treachery, Were for putting the cellarer to death ; nor 
would they sufier him to return back into the castle, but upon condition 
that he should take the wounded servant in with him, and after he was 
cured send him back to his lord at the expence of the convent ; after 
this had been agreed upon, the Scots quitted the place. — Brand. 

October 17. — ^Died, John lord Neville, of Baby. He was with his 
father at the battle of the Bed Hills, and was afterwards knighted 
for Mb services at the barriers of Paris. In 44 Edward III., he was 
constituted admiral of the royal fleet from the mouth of the Thames 
northwards. After an active life in the wars of Scotland and France 
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(and it is said against ^e Turks also), he died at Neweacitle upon 
Tyne, and was buried near his htiier in Duiham cathedral. A brief 
extract from the will of this nobleman, dated in 1386, may not be 
without interest. He bequeaths ^250 to defray the expences of his 
funeral, a sum equivalent to at least ^^4^000 o! the uicmey of our times ; 
and then, by way of specification, he wills that 24 tordies and 5 tapers, 
each taper weighing lOlbs., (the weight of the torch is not prescribed,) 
should be in attendance upon his remains, — ^that the torches should be 
carried by 24 poor men clothed in russet (red) gowns, that his coffin 
should be covered with woollen cloth of the same colour, charged with 
a white cross (his armorial bearing) — ^that the bearers of his body on 
the day of his burial should be similarly clad, and that a horse, armed 
in battle array, ridden by a man clothed in the armour of the Neville, 
and bearing the arms of the testator, and another horse similarly 
equipped, and ridden by a man carrying his banner, should after hia 
funeral be offered to the church. — Surises. Baine. 

1389. — Ralph lord Lumley, obtained a licence from bishop Skir- 
lawe, to castellate his manor house of Lumley. The castle is a regular 
quadrangle of bright yellow freestone, with an area in the centre, and 
four uniform projecting towers, of which all the angles are <»t>wned 
with overhanging octangular turrets. The east front retains all its 
original magnificence. Three stages of masonry rise above each other 
with mullioned windows, heavily grated with iron, and a noble gate- 
house projects from the centre of the fit>nt guarded with overhanging 
turrets, and a machicolated gallery ; a terrace only, guarded by a cur- 
tain wall, intervening betwixt the castle and the deep dell of Lumley 
rivulet. The chief approach of the present day is by the west 6x)nt.— ^ 



1390 (Feb. 12). — ^Died, sir Thomas Umfreville, knight, who sat in 
parliament for Northumberiand in the 11th and 13th of Richard the 
Second. In 1388 he was in a commission to array the militia of the 
county, and to have them in readiness to march, whenever their 
services should be required. In the following year, he was appointed 
to see that the soldiers stationed at Berwick, burnt or otherwise de- 
stroyed no buildings there. He was also appointed to inquire into, 
and to give and receive compensations for infractions of the truces be- 
tween England and Scotland ; made a conservator of the truce ; a 
commissioner for receiving the four thousand marks still due from 
Scotland for the ransom of ^'Dayid de Bruys,^ and deputed with 
Gerard Heron, and John Mitford, on the part of England, to treat, 
with deputies from Scotland about fixing a convenient place upon the 
borders, where ambassadors trom the two countries might assemble^ 
and deliberate about a general treaty. — H6dff$an'$ Norihd. 
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T what period armoria] bearingB were first 
granted to the town of Newcaatle-upon-Tyne, 
has not been recorded, but it may be inferred 
from an ancient shield formerly placed on the 
north front of the New-Gate, which was pulled 
down in 1823, that they, were used prior to 
the year 1390, at which period the gate is 
mentioned under the above apelhitjon, in an 
inquieitJon in the Tinmouth chartulary at 
Northnmberland House. The inference appears to be considerably 
strengthened by the circanistance of another ahield containing the 
arms of England, having been sculptured on the right of the above, in 
which the fleurs de lis were semee, t^e number of these having been 
reduced to three in the time of Henry the Fifth. The annexed wood- 
cut of the arms ia a fac-simile of one which appeared in the first edition 
<^the " Chorographia," by W. Grey, published in Newcastle in 1649. 
1391. (Jan. 25).— -King Richard II., by his letters patent, granted 
to William Bishopdale, then mayor of Newcastle, and his successors 
in office, to have ^ sword borne before them in honour of the town. — 
JV««. Preem. Poiiet Comp. 
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139S. — Thia year, a prodamatioii ^bvm made oommaiidiiig all mer- 
chandize to be removed from the Sandhill, in Newcastle, where the 
town'^s people were wont to resort for recreation. — Brand. 

1399. — While parliament were assembled on account of the acces- 
sion of Henry the Fourth to the throne, the Scots, in addition to the 
calamity of a pestilence, which ravaged the English borders, destroyed 
the castle of Wark, on the Tweed, and harrassed Northumberland 
with continual inroads ; but while they were engaged in one of these 
fearful forrays, sir Robert de Umfreville, who then had the charge of the 
castles of Harbottle, and Roxburgh, fell upon them, at Ful-hope-law, 
in Coquetdale, routed them, and took many prisoners, among whom 
were sir Richard Rutherford, and his five sons, sir William Stewart, and 
sir John TumbuU, who had got the surname of Out-with-the-sword ; 
for wlf ich achievement the king made him a knight of the Grarter, and 
ever after held him in high estimation. The king also issued orders for 
Rutherford, and his associates in captivity, not to be ransomed, under 
pain of the highest forfeiture : but they were not long kept in Eng- 
land ; for, on Michaelmas day 1400, Umfreville again routed Ruther- 
forde, in a sanguinary conflict at tiie Rede-swire, when, ^' the Stew- 
ard,^^ James Douglas, the lord Seton, and many more persons, were 
taken, and, according to Harding 

" Two hundreth men vpon y* felde were slayne, 

'< Three hxmdreth fled, some hole, some maymed sore, 

'< That dyed at home with sorrowe and w^ payne, 

'^ Some died homeward y* home they came nomore ; 

" Where so he fought vnto his men right thore, 

" A mery worde he wolde saye or they met 

" To glad theyr harte& enemyes to ouerset." — Hodg$on*K Northd, 

1400 (Mar. 24). — An array of the clergy took place on St. Giles^ 
moor, in the county of Durham. The total force of the church mili- 
t(mt summoned, amounted to fifty*two lancers, five hoblers, and 117 
archers. — Sharp's Hartlepool, 

May 23. — King Henry IV., by a charter of this date, granted, 
that Newc!U3tle with the suburbs and precincts thereof, should be 
separated from the county of Northumberiand, and be a county of 
itself, with the title of the county of Newcastle, and that the burgesses 
thereof, instead of bailiffs as formerly, should have a sheriff, to be 
chosen annually, to have the same power as other sherifis of counties, 
and the privilege of holding a county court on one Wednesday in every 
month; that none of the burgesses should plead or be impleaded 
without that town, comceming any tenements or tenures within the 
same, its suburbs, or the precints thereof, or concerning any o£fenoes 
or other matters arising there, but that the mavor and sheriff should 
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have cognizanoe of all pleas in the Guildhan of the town. That the 
said boigesses and their heira should be exempt from serving on juries 
without the town; that they should have power to ehose ux aldermen, 
who with the mayor, should be justices of the peaee, and that the 
mayor and sheriff should continue to hold the annual courts heretofore 
held by the mayor and bailifb. — Newc. Free/ml Pocket Camp. 

The following is a list of mayors and sheriffs of Newcastle, under the 
above charter, during the fifteenth centuiy : — 





MAYORS. 


SHERIFFS. 


1400 to] 


1401^ Roger Thomtoo, 


William Redmarshell, 


1402—1 


1408, Robert Chirdon, 


John Bywellgne. 


1409—] 


1413, William Aughton, 


William IVliddleton. 


1414—] 


1415, Robert Hebbom, 


WiUiam Middleton. 


1416—1 


L420, Roger Thornton, 


John del Strother. 




L421, William Essington, 


Laurence Acton. 




L422, William Essiiigton, 


John Chirdon. 


14iB— ] 


L424, William EUerby, 


John Chirdon. 




L425, WiUiam EUerby, 


John Jay. 


1426—: 


1427» Roger Thornton, 


John Jay. 




1428, John Rhodes, 


John Jay. 


142&— 


L430, John Rhodes, 


John Clark. 




1431, John Rhodes, 


Edward Bertram. 




L432, Laurence Acton, 


Thomas Chirdon. 




1433^ Laurence Acton, 


Thomas Penrith. 




L434, Richard Hall, 


Richard Brown. 




1435, Robert Whelpington, 


Thomas Wardel. 




1436, Richard HaU, 


John Chambers. 




1437» Laurence Acton, 


Thomas Pendreth. 




1438, Robert Whelpington, 


John Castle. 




1439, John Clark, 


William Harding, 




1440, John Chambers, 


John Musgrave. 




1441, William Harding. 


Simon Weldon. 




1442, Thomas Wardell, 


William Jay, 




1443, John JVIusgrave, 


Thomas Headlam. 




1444, William Harding, 


Thomas Bee. 




1445, Wflliam Jay, 


John Ward. 




1446, William Harding, 


John VVinton, alias Ovington 




1447, William Harding, 


Robert Baxter. 




1448, John Ward, 


John Richardson. 




1449, William Harding, 


Alan Bird. 




1450, John Ward, 


Greorge Carr. 




1451. Robert Baxter, 


John Baxter. 




1452, William Harding, 


John Penreth. 




1453, John CarUel, 


Nicholas Wetwang. . 




1454, John Richardson, 


WilHam Roddam. 
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1455j John Richardson, 
1456, John Richardson, 
1457^ John Richardson, 

1458, John Penrith, 

1459, John Richardson, 

1460, John Baxter, 

1461, John Richardson, 

1462, Akn Bird, 

1463, Alan Bird, 

1464, John Nixon, 

1465, Alan Bird, 

1466, John Nixon, 

1467, WiUiam Blaxton, 

1468, John Nixon, 

1469, Richard Stephenson, 

1470, William Bkxton, 

1471, John Nixon, 

1472, William Blaxton, 

1473, William Blaxton, 

1474, Nicholas Haynyng, 

1475, John Carliel, 

1476, John Carliel, 
1477> John Cook, 

1478, Robert Chambers, 

1479, John Semple, 

1480, John Carlisle, 

1481, George Carr, 

1482, John Cook, 

1483, John Carlisle, 

1484, G^rge Carr, 

1485, Robert Chambers, 

1486, George Carr, 
1487» George Carr, 

1488, Thomas Lockwood, 

1489, George Carr, 

1490, Peter Bewick, 

1491, George Carr, 

1492, George Carr, 

1493, George Bird, 

1494, George Bird, 

1495, G^rge Bird, 

1496, George Bird, 

1497, Robert Harding, 

1498, George Carr, 

1499, Robert Brigham, 



Thomas Cuthbert. 

John Nixon. 

Richard Stevenson. 

Henry Fowler. 

Richard Stevenson. 

Nicholas Hayning. 

Nicholas Wetwang. 

Henry Forster. 

William Bkxton. 

Nicholas Hayning, 

William Thompson. 

Robert Chambers. 

John Essington. 

John Cook. 

John Fisher. 

Thomas Lockwood. 

John Carr. 

Thomas Snow. 

Robert Harding. 

William Hodshon. 

John Semple. 

Peter Bewick. 

John Heaton. 

John Ridsdale, 

William Scot. 

William Bewick. 

William Cunningham. 

Robert Harding, 

Robert Stockett. 

George Bird. 

Thomas Harboum. 

Robert Brigham. 

John Penreth. 

William Richardson. 

William Chambers. 

Thomas Morpeth. 

Robert Harding. 

Bartholomew Younghusband. 

Thomas Hardbread. 

Thomas Green. ' 

Christopher Brigham. 

William Hayning. 

William Davel. 

John Penrith. 

John Snow. Brand. 
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1400 (July 25). — This year, King Henry IV. was at Newcastle, and 
marched from thence, on an expedition against Scotland, about the 
7th of August. He dates from thence again on the 3rd of September, 
the same year. — Brand. Ridpath. 

1401 (January 11), — By an order of the king, the mayor, sheriff, 
and community of Newcastle upon Tyne were commanded to provide 
one barge for the service of the state. — Brand, 

In the year 1401 was seen a blazing star, which did perhaps fore- 
shew the effiision of blood, which followed after in Northumberland. — 
Baker^s Chr<mi 

1402 (June). — A Scottish army crossed the borders, and, after doing 
considerable mischief, was defeated at Nesbit Moor : Hepburn of Hales, 
its general, was slain, with many of his companions, and nearly all the 
rest of the knights were taken prisoners. The victorious commander on 
this occasion was not an Englishman, but a disaffected Scot, — ^the great 
earl of March, who, in consequence of the bad faith of the imprudent 
duke of Rothsay, heir-apparent to the Scottish throne, gave up his 
fealty, did homage to the king of England, and joined in the closest 
confederacy with the Percies of Northumberland. — P^. Hist, Eng, 

August. — Earl Douglas, who had got a grant of the estates of the 
earl of March, anxious to drive him to his ruin, and to revenge the loss 
of Nesbit Moor ; and supported by the duke of Albany, entered North- 
umberland. Ten thousand warriors, the best of Scotland, followed the 
banner of the Douglas, which flew like a meteor from the Lothians to 
the Tweed, from the Tweed to the Tyne ; but the earl, whom the Scots 
sumamed " Tyne-man,**' or " Lose-man,'''' from his repeated defeats and 
failures, with all the personal valour of his race, enjoyed so small a 
portion of their sagacity as to be unable to learn military experience 
from reiterated calamity. Having carried terror and devastation as 
far as the walls of Newcastle, without finding any force to oppose him, 
he turned back loaded with plunder, and marched in a careless manner 
towards the Tweed. During his ill-calculated advance to the south, 
the earl of Northumberland, and his son, the Hotspur Percy, with his 
deadly enemy the earl of March, gathered a numerous army in his 
rear. Douglas, hampered by his spoil, came suddenly upon this force, 
which was posted near Millfield, in the northern part of Northumber- 
land. He perceived a strong position between the two armies called 
Homildon Hill, and he had the good sense to seize it. The English, 
with the people of the earl of March, occupied the ridges of a neigh- 
bouring hill, but they left it to advance to the assault ; and Harry 
Percy (or Hotspur) was about to charge up the hill of Homildon, when 
March caught his bridle, and advised him to stay where he was, and 
begin the fight with his archers, not with his horse. The advice was 

u 
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taken : the English bowmen advanced to the foot of the hill, and shot 
upwards with wonderfuF force and correct aim. Instead of charging at 
first, as Bruce did the English archers at Bannockbum, Douglas did 
nothing, but left his people drawn up in ranks on the face of the hill, 
where they presented one general mark to the enemy. Scarcely an 
English arrow flew in vain ; the Scots fell in heaps without fighting. 
At last Douglas made up his mind to charge down the hill, or, as it is 
related by Fordun, Swinton, a spirited knight, induced this movement 
by exclaiming — " Oh ! my brave fellow-soldiers, what fascinates you 
to-day, that you stand like deer and fawns in a park to be shot, instead 
of shewing your ancient valour, and meeting your foes hand-to-hand ! 
Let those who will, descend with me, and, in the name of the Lord, we 
will break that host and conquer, or, if not, at least die with honour, 
like soldiers.'*'* As Douglas descended the English bowmen retired a 
little, but th^y pulled their bows as they withdrew, and, presently halt- 
ing again, they sent a flight of arrows so '' sharp and strong,'*^ that no 
armour could withstand it; and as he was spurring forward, the 
Douglas himself, whose armour was of the most perfect temper, was 
wounded, though not mortally, in five different places. He fell from 
his horse, — was made prisoner, — ^and then a complete rout of the Soots 
ensued. Eight hundred of them remained on the field, and five hun- 
dred, it is said, were drowned in the Tweed. Besides Douglas, whose 
principal wound deprived him of an eye, Murdach, the son of the duke 
of Albany, the earls of Moray and Angus, two barons, eighty knights 
(among whom were some Frenchmen), and many other persons of rank, 
were made prisoners by the Percies. Swinton, Grordon, Livingston of 
Calendar, Bamsay of Dalhousie, Walter Sinclair, Roger Gordon, and 
Walter Scott, were in the number of the more illustrious slain. The 
English men-at-arms, knights, and squires, never drew the sword or 
couched the lance,' the whole affair being decided by the archers. Such 
was the famous battle of Homildon Hill, which was fought on Holy- 
rood-day, the 14th of September, 14:02.— ^Pict. Hist. Eng. 

1402. — The county of Northumberland had suffered so much by the 
incursions of the Scots, that, at the request of parliament, the king re- 
mitted to them all taxes and debts due by them to the crown. — Brand, 

Nov. 20. — Nightly watches, by an hundred persons, upon the walls 
of Newcastle, for the defence of that place and the parts adjacent, ap- 
pear as established there, and sustained at the charge of the inhabi- 
tants. — Brand. 

1405. — A conspiracy was formed against king Henry lY. under the 
guidance of Percy, earl of Northumberland, the earl of Nottingham, 
Scroop the archbishop of York, sir John Falconberg, and others. 
The archbishop and the earl of Nottingham who had taken the field at 
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Shipton-on-the-Moor, with eight thousand men, were both made 
prisoners, carried to the king at Pontefract castle and executed. 
After this Henry marched northward with an army of thirty thousand 
men. The earl of Northumberland fled to Berwick, and implored the 
assistance of the regent of Scotland. At Durham, Henry caused the 
lord Hastings, the lord Falconbridge, and two knights, to be tried for 
treason, and, on their conviction, to be beheaded. On the king^s ap- 
proach to Berwick old Percy gave up the town to some Scots, and fled 
with the lord Bardolf to Edinburgh, where he was kindly received. 
When the English came before Berwick the Scots set fire to the town 
and fled. The castle, however, was garrisoned, and the governor re- 
fused to surrender. Upon this Henry brought up an enormous cannon, 
and planted it against one of the towers : the first shot took such effect 
that it knocked down part of the tower, upon which the garrison, in a 
panic, threw open the gates. Henry put to death the governor, a son 
of the baron of Greystock, with four or five of his principal officers. 
He did not continue his march into Scotland, but turned back into 
Northumberland, where he took Alnwick, Prudhoe, and all the castles 
belonging to the great earl. — Pict. Hist. Eng. 

1406. — Thomas Langley, dean of York, was elected to the see of 
Durham by papal provision. He had been appointed high chancellor 
of England, in 1405, but resigned the great seal on his consecration by 
the primate of Canterbury in St. PauFs cathedral, on the 8th of August 
1406. On the 6th of June 1411, he received the cardinal^s hat from 
pope John XXIII. In 1414 he was ambassador in France, and in 
1417, July 23, again accepted the office of chancellor. He resigned 
the seals on the death of Henry V . but resumed them at the request of 
the parliament in November 1423, and continued to hold them till 
1425, when he finally retired from office. Cardinal Langley'^s age was 
spent in honourable retirement within his diocese. His public works 
were munificent and numerous. He built the whole of the old gaol, in 
the city of Durham, with its massy gateway, and he founded two 
schools on the Palace-green, the one for grammar, the other for plain- 
song. Langley died on the 20th of November 1437, and was buried 
in the Galilee. — Surtees. 

1408. — At the beginning of this year, earl Percy and his friend 
Bardolf, with a force consisting chiefly of Scots, suddenly appeared in 
Northumberland, and surprised several castles. Many of his vassals 
joined their old lord, but all besides regarded his proceedings with dis- 
gust: the people, even in the north, were not with him, but stood 
rather for the government. The hardy warrior, however, penetrated 
as far south as Knaresborough, where he was joined by a few friends 
of the late archbishop of York ; but on the 28th of February he was 
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defeated by sir Thomas Bokeby, at Bramham moor, near Tadcaster. 
The old man was fortunate enough to die in the battle ; his friend 
Bardolf was taken, but he too expired of his wounds. Their quarters 
were distributed as usual in such cases. — Pict. Hist. Eng. 

1410 (July 5). — ^A commission of array was directed to the sheriff 
of Northumberland, to raise the trainbands and archers of that county ; 
who, soon after, under the command of sir Robert Umfreville, entered 
Teviotdale, plundered and burnt the town of Jedburgh, and all the 
adjacent country. — HadgswiCs Norihd. 

Bishop Langley granted his licence to sir Balph Eure, to fortify his 
castle of Witton with a wall, and to embattle, encamale, and entower 
the same. — HviehiiisonCs Dur. 

There was a great plague at Newcastle this year. — Brand, 

1411. — The ancient church of St. Oswald, in the city of Durham, is 
said to have been founded and dedicated before the conquest. This 
structure possessed a wooden roof of excellent character. It was cu- 
riously vaulted, and jointed with rose knots ; the rafters being support- 
ed on brackets ornamented with cherubs bearing blank shields. On 
one of the knots was an inscription in a circle, <@rate )9' 9* VSL* 
(EoiXtXl bttir« which fixes the date of its erection at about the above 
year. The body of this church was, about 1832, in so dangerous a 
state, from the subsiding of the ground upon which it stood, occasioned, 
it was believed, by the excavation of the coal seams below, that divine 
service, within its walls, was obliged to be discontinued. The church 
has since been rebuilt. — Maine. Surtees. 

14i2 (June 10). — The Maison de Dim^ or house of God, was built 
by Roger Thornton, on the south side of Sandhill, Newcastle, wherein 
certain persons should be provided with meat and clothing. The royal 
licence is dated as above, when the building appears to have been com- 
pleted. In 1456, Roger Thornton, the son of the founder granted the 
use of the hall and kitchen belonging to this hospital, " for a young 
couple, when they were married, to make their wedding dinner in, and 
receive the offerings and gifts of their friends, for at that time houses 
were not large."*^ This was an ancient custom used, it should seem, for 
the encouragement of matrimony. — Brand. 

Wreigh-hill, a village about five miles west from Rothbury, being 
placed on the extremity of the parish, near the western entrance to the 
fertile valley of the Coquet, seems to have suffered more severe and 
repeated calamities from hostile borderers than any other village in the 
vicinity ; and the spirited opposition of its inhabitants to the Scottish 
freebooters excited their resentment, and drew forth threats of the 
most cruel revenge. Accordingly, on Wednesday the 25th of May 
1412, a strong band appeared before the place. A fierce contest en- 
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sued, when, overpowered by superior numbers, the people of Wreigh- 
hill were defeated, and few escaped the keen pursuit of the enemy. 
The village also was totally destroyed : hence arose the sorrowful say- 
ing, which has even descended to the present generation, ^^ The woeful 
Wednesday of the Wreigh-hill.'" — Macienzie'a Narthd, 

1414 (January 28). — ^An order was directed to the sheriff of Newcas- 
tle upon Tyne, to proclaim the truce between France and England, 
which was to continue a year, and in which the king of Scotland was 
comprehended. — Brand, 

July 22. — The Scots were defeated near Yevering, by sir Robert 
Umfreville, then commander of Roxburgh cattle, and the earl of West- 
moreland, then lord warden of the marches. Sir Robert had, it is said, 
but seren score spears, and three hundred bows, with which force he 
difioomfited four thousand Scots, killed sixty, took one hundred and 
sixty prisoners, and chased them twelve miles into their own country. 
The place of this action which is on the south side of the village of 
Yevering, is denoted by a rude column of whinstone fourteen feet high. 
—Harding. 

1415 (Aug. 2). — Sir Thomas Grey, of Wark, in Northumberland, 
was tried at Southampton, and having confessed his guilt of conspiring 
with the earl of Cambridge and lord Scroope, to take away the life of 
king Henry V ., then preparing to invade France, was inunediately be- 
headed, and his head was afterwards placed on one of the gates of 
Newcastle. — Complete Hist. ofEng. 

Aug. 3. — ^Bishop Langley having recovered, by suit in the king^s 
court, the third part of Tyne bridge, with the tower on the south 
end, against the mayor and commonalty of Newcastle, took possession 
of the disputed bulwark on the above day, with all his chivalry. — 
Surtees. 

1416 (Sept. 17). — The assizes at Durham were deferred, on account 
of a dreadful pla^e, from this day to the Monday after the circum- 
cision. The plague continued to rage at intervals for five years. — 



1417. — Two women named Matilda Burgh and Margaret Usher, 
servants to Peter Baxter, of Newcastle, being determined to approach 
the shrine of St. Guthbert, at Durham, nearer than was legally permit- 
ted, disguised themselves in men^s apparel, but were unfortunately 
discovered in the attempt to complete their purpose, and taken into 
custody. By way of punishment for their intended profanation, thiey 
were adjudged to walk, on three festival days, before the procession in 
St. Nicholas^ church, in Newcastle, and on three other hoUdays, at the 
church of All Saints, in the same tovm, habited in the dresses in which 
they conmiitted the offence ; proclamation being first made as to the 
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eaiue of this penance. The mitater and iniBtren of these curious fe- 
maJes were at the same time ordered to attend the spiritual court at 
Durham, to answer the charge of bein^ counsellors and abettors in this 
misdemeanor. — Bourne. 

1419. — In the absence of the king of England, who was then ia 
France, hostilities having commenced on the borders, William Hali- 
burton, of Fast castle, took the castle of Wark, which was then in the 
custody of Robert Ogle, and put all the garrison to the sword ; but it 
was soon recovered by the English, who, from a perfect knowledge of 
the place, made tfa^ way by a sewer which led from the kitchen ioto 
the Tweed, and surprising the garrison, put them all to death, in re- 
venge for their cruelty on Ogle's troops. — Bordar Antiq. 

1422. — The annals of Haydon-bridge, Northumberland, record the 
suspension of John Parker for felony. — Wallii Northd. 

1423. — Died, at Kepyer, near Durham, Robert Wyclyf, of the 
family of Wycliffe, of WyoliSe — a near relation, probably nephew, rf 
Wycliffe, the Reformer. He was rector of WycbfTe in 1362, and 
master of Kepyer hospital before 1405, — Sarteee 8oc. WilU and Ikv. 



1424. — James, king of Scotland, who had been long a prisoner in 
En^and, obtained hie liberty, and married Jane Beaufort, of the royal 
blood of Lancaster. The city of Durham was the place appointed for 
the exchange of hostages, and the meeting of the English and Scottish 
commissioners. Cardinal Langley, bishop of Durham, the bishop of 
London, the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, lords Dacre 
and Greystock, Richard Neville, warden of the west marches, and sir 
Robert UmfVeville, appeared on the part of England, a truce was con- 
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eluded for seven years, and James and his queen, after experiencing 
for a month the hospitality of the cardinal, were honourably escorted 
by the gentry of Northumberland and Durham, to the abbey of Mel- 
rose, where James confirmed the treaty of Durham. — Surtees. 

Streatlam castle, in the county of Durham, was rebuilt by sir Wil- 
liam Bowes, who was knighted for his valour at the battle of Vemoyle, 
in France, this year. — Surtees. 

1425 (April 7). — A sentence was fulminated by Thomas Langley, 
bishop of Durham, against certain persons unknown, who had robbed 
the house of Robert Clytherow, esq., of Newcastle upon Tyne, of plate 
and jewels of considerable value. Such a proceeding against house- 
breakers in this age would, it is feared, do but little towards the 
recovery of stolen goods. — Brand, 

1426 (January 20). — The ancient ordinary of the incorporated 

company of coopers of Newcastle upon Tyne 
bears the prefixed date. It enjoined them to go 
together yearly at the feast of Corpus Christi in 
procession, as other crafts did, and play their 
play at their o\^'n charge ; each brother to attend 
at the hour assigned him at -the procession, on 
pain of forfeiting a pound of wax : that none 
should take a Scotsman bom to apprentice^ 
under the penalty of 40s. whereof 26s. 8d. to 
go to the fraternity, and 13s. 4d. to "Sente 
Nicholas Kyrkwarke,^ October 7th, 1699, a war- 
rant was granted to this society by the mayor of Newcastle, to search 
all herrings, &c., a power which is still continued in their hands. The 
annexed are the armorial bearings of this society. — Arms of Inc. Comp. 

1428 (Dec. 1). — King Henry VI. issued an order for the safe con- 
duct of the king of Scots as far as Newcastle or Durham, by one thou- 
sand of his own horse, to a personal conference with Henry Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester, in order to prevent hostilities. — Brand. 

1429 (3 January). — Died Roger Thornton, merchant in Newcastle; 
who, according to Leland, was bom in Witton. Stowe adds that ^' this 
Thornton was at the first very poor, and as the people report, was a 
pedlar, and of him to this day they rehearse this rhyme — 

< In at the Westgate came Thornton in 
' With a happen hapt in a ram's skin.' " 
Bourne, speaking of the Westgate, in Newcastle, says, it was said to 
have been built by Boger de Thornton, in memory that he came from 
the west country, according to the old saying — 

" At the Westgate came Thornton in 

*^ With a hap, and a halfpenny and a lamb's skin." 
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By application to business he rose to very considerable wealth, and 
became one of the greatest characters, and most munificent patrons 
that Newcastle ever had. " He was the richest merchant that ever 
was dwelling in Newcastle.*" In 1382, John Thornton was one of the four 
bailiffs of that town, so that Eoger probably came into business under 
his patronage. In 1397 he had risen to the rank of a bailiff; and in 
1400, when Newcastle was first erected into a county, and obtained the 
privilege of having its own sheriff, he was not only chosen mayor, but 
was one of its burgesses in parliament. His liberality and management 
probably procured Newcastle its new charter of privileges in that year ; 
for which his grateful townsmen set him at the head of their new order 
of mayors — an office which he filled nine times in twenty seven years. 
He also sat in parliament for Newcastle 1 399, 1410, and 1416. King 
Edward IV. in 1403, granted him a licence to alien ground to mort- 
main, for the purpose of building a Maison de Dieu upon, on the 
Sandhill in Newcastle, which seems to have been finished about the 
year 1412, in which year he had a licence to acquire possessions for it : 
in 1416, he settled lands in Byker upon it, and further augmented its 
revenues in 1424 ; besides which he also founded the chantry of St. 
Peter in All Saints'* chapel in 1412. — One source of his great wealth 
was probably the lead mines he occupied in Weardale ; for, in 1401, he 
obtained a twelve years lease from the bishop of Durham of throe 
mines in that district. He was also engaged in shipping; and, in 
1405, had a share of a vessel called the " Tlte Good Year^ of 200 tons 
burden, valued at ,f*400 ; and her cargo of woollen cloth, red wine &c. 
at two hundred marks ; so that with his ships, and his mines produc- 
ing silver, there may be a good deal of truth in Leland^s account, that 
he became *" wonderful riche sum say by prises of silver owre taken on 
the se,^ without putting any bad construction on the tradition. It is 
also plain, from the quantity of lead, which, by his will, he left to 
churches, monasteries and other ecclesiastical establishments in the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland, that he had extensive 'deal- 
ings in that article. Formerly, England was not famous for its refine- 
ries ; and the prizes of silver, vulgarly said to be " overtaken on the 
sea,^ might be ingots of bullion returned for unrefined lead which he 
had exported. The success of his enterprizes was evidenced by the 
number of estates which he realized. He died possessed of divers 
tenements in Newcastle, half the manors of Benton and Stannington, 
six husbandlands in Tranwell, the advowson of Thornton hospital, and 
of one chantry in St. Nicholas and another in All Saints, a place caDed 
Belsite in Newcastle, besides lands in South Weetslet, KDlingworth, 
Shotton, and Plessy. — He had also " the tower and manor of Lud- 
worth, Bradbury with the Isle, Bolam, Axwell, Swalwell, and lands 
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scattered broad and wide over Durham/^ and other counties of which 
we have no accurate account. Besides which, he built the Westgate, 
Newcastle, and the town hall on the Sandhill there ; also the castle of 
Witton ; and was a liberal patron, not only to the town of Newcastle, 
but to all the monasteries, churches, and charitable institutions in the 
neighbourhood ; and if great anxiety to be saved, and to conciliate 
heaven by largesses to the church, could procure him a happy transit 
into paradise, ample provision was made in his will for realizing his 
desires. He was buried with his wife in the church of All Saints, 
where th^e still remains a large and richly sculptured tablet of brass, 
with their effigies, and the following inscription upon it : — ^' Hie jacet 
domicella agues quondam uxor roegeri thomton que obiit in vigelia 
sanote Katharine anno domini m.ccccxi propicietur deus amen. Hie 
jacet rogerus thomton m^cator noui castri super tinam qui obiit anno 
d'^ni millesimo cccc.xxix. et iii die Januarij.*" — HodgsorCs Northd. 

1429. — On the midnight preceding Corpus Ghristi day, the lantern 
of Durham cathedral was set oi^ fire by lightning, while the monks 
were at prayer, and most materially injured. The fire was not dis- 
covered till long after day-break, and it was not extinguished till after 
mid-day. The lantern was built during the time of bishop Famham, 
who died in 1247, and a belfry above it was built by prior Derlington 
(1258-1274). Upon the sunmiit was a small cupola or spire, cased 
with copper or brass ; and in this state it remained till the time of the 
fire, which accident cost the church e£'233. 6s. 8d. in repairs. — Bains s 
Dur Cath. 

At this time, a recluse appears to have lived in a hermitage on Tyne 
bridge, Newcastle. — Brand. 

1436. — This year, earl Percy, at the head of four thousand English, 
and an equal number of Scots headed by A. Ramsay, of Dalhousie, 
engaged near the Cheviot-mountains, and after a fierce battle, the 
Scots were victorious, having slain one thousand five hundred of the 
English, and made four hundred prisoners, forty of whom were men 
of distinction. — Seotfs Border Exploits. 

1436. — Finchale priory, in the county of Durham, underwent divers 
repairs. The side aisles of the nave were totally removed, and the 
connecting arches being filled up with masonry, from this time forward 
constituted its external wall till the dissolution. It is a sequestered 
ruin, beautifully situated on the wooded banks of the Wear. — Surtees. 

January 14. — The oldest ordinary of the incorporated company 
of smiths of Newcastle upon Tyne is dated as above. It enjoined that 
they should go together in procession on the feast of Corpus Christi, 
and play their play at their own expence, attending at the hour appoint- 
ed, on pain of forfeiting a pound of wax ; that every brother should 

X 
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be at St. Nicholas" church, at the setting forth of the prDooBUon, 
on St. Loy-day, on the like penalty. Another ordinary, d&ted Angnst 
I7th 1677, constituted them a body politic in law, enjoined th^a to 
meet yearly on St. Loy-day, and among other regulations, that no 
brother should c<Hne to meetings, or attend the public guild of the 
town, with his apron on, but with a decent cloak or coat, on pain of 
forfeiting 6d. for each default. Among many curious entrieg in the 
books of this society, the following occurs : — " Feb. 18, 1668, — John 
Bolaro, for not oarrjnng CI«n. Brown to church, but giving the stang 
to another, fined 13b. 4d.^ The meeting-house of the company ia ad- 
jacent to the Black- Friary, the ground floor of which, once that of the 
ohape) of that opulent fraternity, ia the room in which homage was 
done by the Scottish king to the king of England, for the kingdom 
of Scotland. — Arms of Incorp. Comp, 

1 437 (January 20.) — This is the date of the ancient ordinary of the 
skinners' company, of Newcastle. The names of Richard Hall, mayor, 
Thomas Wimieil, sheriff, Roger Thornton, Robert Whelpingt<m, 
Lawrence Acton, Simon Weldon, and William Ellerby, aldermen, oc- 
cur in it. The ordinary of the glovers' society is dated January 20th, 
1436, and enjoined them to go together in prooeseion at the feast of 
Corpus Christ!, in a livery, and phiy their play at their own ohai^ 
&o. The skinners and glovers appear to have been incorporated toge- 
ther, about the year 1703. Their meeting-house is on the west side of 
the Black-Friary. — IHd. 
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Y the interest of Richard earl of Salisbury, his 
brother, Robert Neville, fourth son of Ralph 
earl of Westmoreland, was translated from the 
see of Salisbury to Durham, January 27, 
1437-8; received the temporalties April 8, 
1438; and was enthroned at .Durham on the 
11th of the same month. By his mother, 
Joan of Lancaster, lister of Henry IV., he was nearly related to the 
reigning sovereign ; and his family claimed alliance with all the ancient 
nobility and gentry of the north. His life appears to have passed in 
dignified retirement and tranquility ; the only public business in which 
he ooours being the negotiation of truces with Scotland ; transactions 
which frequently took place at Durham. He built the Exchequer, on 
the Palace Green, where the Neville^s arms and crest still remain 
above the doorway. His death occurred July 8, 1457. By his will 
he requested burial in the Gralilee, near the reliques of the venerable 
Bede ; but, by order of his executors, he was interred with his ances- 
tors in the south aisle of the cathedral. — Buriees. 

1439. — This year, the I7th of king Henry VL, the society of cord- 
wainers of Newcastle upon Tyne was incorporated ; confirmed by king 
Philip and queen Mary ; re-confirmed by queen Elizabeth ; and, lastly, 
by king James I. Their ordinary, an agreement signed by thirty-one 
brethren, dated December 17th, 1566, mentions their meeting house 
in the lately dissolved monastery of the Black Friars, and enjoins that 
every apprentice should serve ten years, and that foreigners might be 
admitted into the company on payment of <f 5, one half to go to the 
fellowship, and the other to the reparation of Tyne bridge. The 
society, in 1690, met on the head-meeting day, on Forth Hill. This 
custom ceased on their repairing their hall, situated at the foot of the 
Old Flesh Market, near St. Nicholas' church. They obtained the 
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first lease of this building, then called " The House of Charitie,*' of 
the corporation of Newcastle, A. D, 1668, In the year 1794, they 
erected their late meeting-house in the High bridge ; and their present 
hall, a handsome structure on the north side of Nelson street, was 
built in 1838. The Rev. John Brand, author of the history of New- 
cu.atle upon Tyne, was a member of this fraternity. — Arme of Ineorp. 
Comp. 

14+2 (October 10), — The ancient ordinary of the society of barber^ 
chiniFgeons with chandlers, of Newcastle upon Tyne, bearing the pre- 
fixed date, enjoined that they should go together in procee^oo on 
Corpus Christi day, in a livery, and afterwards play the " Baptiang of 
Christ," at their own expence. Every man to be at the procession 
whvn his hour is assigned him, at the New-gate, on paJn of forfeiting 
a pound of wax ; to go also with their pageant, when it should be 
played in a livery, on the like pain ; that the society should uphold the 
light of St. John the Baptist, in St. Nicholas' church, as long as they 
were of ability ; that no barber, apprentice, nor servant should shave 
on a Sunday, neither within the town nor without, by a mile's space. 
Another ordinary of this society, dated Sep. 17, 1671, constituted 
them a body of politic by the name of barber-chirurgeons, and wax 
and tallow-chandlers, and provided, that when any brother had taken 
a cure in hand, no other should meddle with it till it was completed, 
on pain of forfeiting 208. half of which to go to the brother who first 
dressed the patient. Their hall, in the Manors, was built in 1730. 
The old books of this society contain many curious entries, amongst 
others the following occur : — "December 11th, 1711, ordered by a full 
vote in the company that perrywigg-making be from thenceforth 
accounted as a part and branch of the company." " June 14th, 1742, 
order that no brother shave John Bobson, till he pays what he owes 
to Robert Shafto."— Ziirf. 
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1446. — Died, John Weasington, prior of the church of Durham; 
who during a period of thirty years, devoted his active mind, and time, 
and means, to the benefit of the fraternity over which he presided, in 
ascertaining and vindicating its rights, in repairing the decayed por- 
tions of the church and monastic buildings, in erecting new structures, 
in ornamenting the windows with painted glass, and in procuring silver 
plate, and copes, and vestments, and every other requisite for the page- 
antry of divine service, as it was then performed. The gross amoimt of 
money expended during his period for the above purposes extends to 
,jP7881 8s. S^d., a very large sum when converted into the money of 
the present day. Prior Wessington was also the author of a Treatise 
on the Origin of the Benedictine Order, preserved in manuscript in the 
library, and the compiler of much useful information respecting the 
early histoiy of the church of Durham, bound in the same volume. — 
Maine's Dur. Cath. 

1447. — Upon an inquisition taken this year, it was found that the 
river Tyne,.and the soil thereof, from the place called Spar-Hawk in 
the sea, to Hedwin-Streams, above Newbum, belonged, under the 
crown, to the corporation of Newcastle. — Bourne. 

1448. — This year the English broke the truce by invading Scotland 
with two considerable armies at the same time. One of them, led on 
by earl Percy, entered on the east, committing great ravages as far as 
Dunbar, which place they laid in ashes. The other army, headed by 
the earl of Salisbury, plundered Annandale, and burnt Dumfries. 
Douglas of Balveny, in revenge, with an army of Scots ravaged North- 
umberland, and burnt Alnwick. The earl of Northumberland, to re- 
venge his loss, entered Scotland with a powerful army. Among his 
officers was one Magnus, termed the Red Mane^ a person trained up 
to war on the Continent, who was of great strength and extremely 
fierce, he obtained a grant from the king of England, of all the lands 
he could conquer in Scotland. The English were encamped on the 
river Sark,* when the Scots arrived, commanded by Douglas earl of 
Ormond, and Wallace of Graigie, a lineal descendant from the brave 
sir William Wallace. The Maxwells and Johnstones began the 
attack, sword in hand, and made great slaughter among the enemy, 
who were totally routed, and left three thousand slain ; among whom 
was a niunber of officers. There was also a vast number drowned in 
crossing Solway Firth. Earl Percy and other two noblemen were 
found among the prisoners. The champion Magnus, Bed Mane, was 
found among the slain. The Scots had six hundred killed and the 
brave Wallace died of his wounds soon after his return home. The 
English officers were confined in Lochmaben castle. — ScotCs Border 
ExphiU. 
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October. — King Henry VI. visited the shrine of St. Guthbert, And 
was entertained for several days by bishop Neville in the castle of Dixr- 
ham. In letters still extent tiie pious and humble sovereign expressed 
himself highly gratified by his honourable reception^ and by having 
witnessed the devout -and magnificent service of the northern cathe- 
drals. — 8urUe8, 

1449. — The English and Scottish oommissioners twice met at Dor- 
ham, to renew the truce (which had been broken by the hostile spirit 
of the border nobles,) when several minute and useful regulations were 
framed to repress private hostility, and to protect the persons and 
property of individuals. The name of bishop Neville stands first in 
the English commission, and he again acted as a commissioner at 
Newcastle in 1461. — Ihid. 

1450 (Aug. 1).— This is the date of the first ordinary of the incor^ 
porated company of weavers, of the city of Durham. — Ihid. 

At this time, Edward Dynley, bom of a good family at Newcastle, 
and a learned writer of the order of Oarmelites, flourished in thdr 
house at that place. — Tcmner. 

1451 (March 12). — Is the date of the ancient ordinary of the com- 
pany of slaters of Newcastle upon Tyne. It en- 
joined them to go together in a livery, yearly, at 
the feast of Corpus Christi, and play their play 
at their own expence ; each to be at the proces- 
sion when his hour was assigned him, on pain of 
forfeiting a pound of wax; that no apprentice 
should serve less than seven years ; and that no 
brother should work upon St. Catherine's day, 
on pain of forfeiting a poimd of wax. Another 
ordinary, dated Sept. 28th, 1579, cited an agree- 
ment between the slaters and bricklayers, and 

incorporated the two societies with perpetual succession, enjoined, that 
at the general Corpus Christi plays, they should play " The Offering 
of Isaac by Abraham,^ where every brother was to attend, on pain 
of forfeiting 2s. 6d. Another ordinary of this society, dated March 
16th 1677, separated them finom the company of bricklayers; and 
made them in deed and name a fellowship, by the name of slaters and 
tylers ; und ordered them to meet yearly on St. Catherine's day. In 
1821, Ghmner Tower, a little to the south of Forth-lane, was converted 
into a meeting-house for this society. Their armorial bearings are 
given in the margin. — Arms of Incorf. Comp. 

August 14. — A treaty was sealed in the vestry of St. Nicholas^ 
church, in Newcastle, at a meeting of the plenipotentiaries of the kings 
of England and Scotland. Sir Henry Percy, knt., son of the earl of 
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NorthomberlaDd) was one of the coDservators of the truce which was 
to eontinue till May the 2l8t, 1457. — Brand. 

1454. — King Henry VI. confinned to the mayor and burgessea of 
Newcastle, the conservatorship of the river Tyne, from Spar-Hawk 
to Hedwin-streams. — Ihid. 

The ordinary of the incorporated company of 
bricklayerB and plasterers of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, is dated ^^ the xij^ day of Nouember, in 
the yere of ouyr Lord Gx>d A thousand four 
hundredth and four and ifyffty,^ enjoined them 
to meet yearly at the feast of Corpus Christi, to 
go together in procession as other crafts did, and 
play, at their own charge, two plays, viz.: — 
" The Creation of Adam,' and " The Flying of 
our Lady into Egype."" After the plays, the 
wardens were to be chosen by the common as- 
sent of the fellowship ; each man of the said craft to be at the pro- 
cession when his hour was assigned him ; that they should not take 
any to apprentice, nor set any to work either within the town or 
without, but such as be the king's liegeman, on pain of 20d. one half 
thereof to go to the fellowship, and the other half to Tyne bridge ; 
that no Englishman, not being a freeman, should work in the town, on 
piun of a pound of wax ; that if any free brother, or his wife, should, 
die, all the lights of the fellowship should be borne before them, accord- 
ing to the custom of the said fellowship. In 1614, this fraternity held 
their meetings in a lower story of the White -Friar-Tower ; but in 
1711, they appear to have repaired Nevil- Tower for a meeting-house, 
and it has continued to be their hall ever since. The armorial bear- 
ings of the company are annexed. — Arms of Incorp, Comp. 

1457. — Laurence Booth, chaplain to queen Margaret, was raised to 
the bishopric of Durham, by papal bull, dated the 15th of September 
that year. Besides his ecclesiastical dignities. Booth had held the 
Privy Seal since 1451, and in 1454 was appointed chancellor to queen 
Margaret. In 1473 he was appointed chancellor of Enghud, and 
three years afterwards, on the death of archbishop Nevill, he was 
translated to the see of York on the 1st of September, 1476. Booth 
was the first prelate of Durham who was removed to the archbishopric. 
His only public works, while bishop of Durham, were the erection of 
the gates of Auckland, and some additions to the college at the same 
place. — Surtees. 

1458. — The original ordinary of the incorporated company of cord- 
wamers of the city of Durham, is dated ^^ the last daie of June, 1458. 
—IMd. 
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145S, — King Henry VI. constitoted John viscount Beaomont, one of 
the commissioners to meet with those of Scotland, at Newcastle, toncb- 
ing satisfaction for gnch injuries as had been committed by tbe eabjeetn 
of either realm against the other, contrary to the articles formerly con- 
cluded between them. — Local Bee. 

This year, Henry, earl of Northumberland, the prior of Tynemouth, 
Balph Percy, knt., Ralph Gray, knt., Robert Ogle, knt., William Ber- 
tram, Roger Thornton, John Hauboth, sen., Robert Mitford, John 
Gartington, and Roberf Rodes, were appointed commissioners to raise 
archers in tbe county of Northumberland. — Ibid. 

1459. — Tbe oldest ordinary of the incorporated, company of saddlers 
of Newcastle upon Tjne, is dated March the 6th 
in this year. It enjoins tiiem to go together in 
procession, in a livery, at the feast of Corpus 
Ghristi, and perform their play at their own cost ; 
and that each brother should be at the procession 
when bis hour was assigned, under pain of forty- 
pence. That no Scotsman bom should be taken 
apprentice, or suffered to work within the town, 
under a penalty of 20b. It also enjoined civil be- 
haviour to each other at their meetings, the ob- 
servance of holidays, &e. The armorial bearings 
of the compfuiy are given in the marg^. Their hall is in the BUck- 
Friary. — Arms of Incorp. Comp. 

1460. — The Scots gathered great booty on the marches, and among 
other castles which they assailed, Wark was taken and demolished. 
This castle was afterwards repaired by the earl of Surrey. — Ridpath. 

1461 (March 29).— After the battle of Towton, which proved 
so fatal to the house of Lancaster, king Henry VI., with his queen 
and the prince, the duke of Somerset ; Henry, duke of Exeter ; lord 
Roos ; sir John Fortesque, chief-justice of England ; and sir William 
Tailbois ; who were then at York, fled on hearing the news, first to 
Newcastle, and aftcrwtu'ds to Berwick. King Edn'ard IV., after this 
great victorj-, marched northward as far as Newcastle, but soon aftei^ 
wards returned to the south. James Boteler, earl of Wiltshire and 
Ormond, a firm Lancastrian, who was taken at this battle by Richard 
Salkeld, esq., was beheaded at Newcastle on the first of May, this 
year. — Brand. 

1462. — George Doughis earl of Angus went with an army of Scots, 
and most daringly brought off the garrison from Alnwick castle con- 
sisting of five hundred French, while the earl of Warwick, frith an 
English army far more numerous than that of Aa^us, lay encamped 
at Alnwick, — Scotft Border Exploit. 
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1462. — ^The Derwent lead mines were wrought bo early as this time, 
and are said to have been very productive. — White and Parson. 

1463 (October). — Margaret, queen of Henry VI. with an army of 
two thousand Frenchmen, landed near Bamborough, and though the 
country people did not seem inclined to rise in her favour, she found 
means-to possess herself of Alnwick castle. Hearing, however, that 
Edward was marching in great force against her, she thought it 
advisable again to retreat to Scotland ; but a violent tempest suddenly 
arising, compelled her and her small armament to seek shelter in the 
port of Berwick^ whilst the remainder of her inconsiderable force were 
driven on Holy Island, where their ships were burnt, .and about five 
hundred men made prisoners. Edward, on his arrival in Northumber- 
land, immediately ordered the castles of Alnwick, Bamborough, and 
Dunstanburgh to be invested ; the first by the earl of Warwick, the 
second by the earl of Worcester, and the third by lord Wenlock. 
Bamborough castle, which was held by the duke of Somerset and sir 
Balph Percy for Henry, surrendered to Edward on Christmas-eve, 
who pardoned the duke and sir Balph, and received them into favour, 
whilst the earl of Pembroke and lord Boos sought their safety by flight 
into Scotland. Alnwick castle was garrisoned by more determined 
men ; and an attempt was made by a Lancastrian force to relieve it ; 
but the earl of Warwick got possession of it by capitulation early in 
January. — Border Antiq. Pict. Hist Eng. 

1463 (Jan. 24). — The prior of Durham, granted his licence to John 
Etrick, and Thomas Jonson, of Greatham^ to go to the Holy Land 
upon a pilgrimage against the Turks, having previously, before the 
shrine of St. Guthbert, branded them upon the right side of their naked 
breasts with a hot iron shaped like a cross. In the same year, a similar 
licence was granted to Thomas Man, of Bishop Auckland. — Surtees. 

1464 (April). — Queen Margaret, though abandoned by the Scottish 
government,* was enabled to raise a numerous army to assert her 
rights ; and her standard was immediately joined by the duke of 
Somerset and sir Balph Percy, who devoted themselves to her*service. 
Meanwhile, lord Montagu had advanced to Hedgeley moor, where he 
was encountered by a party headed by the lords Hungerford and Boos, 
and sir Balph Percy. During the contest, the two lords abandoned 
their companion in arms, and sir Balph fell, fighting bravely, on the 
field of battle, several of his attendants sharing in his fate. When 
dying, alluding to his promise and oath to Henry, sir Balph exclaimed. 



* The caiue of Henry VL seemi to have been abandoned by Scotland in oonseqneoce 
of a trace which had been concluded in the preceding December with Edward IV. — 
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" I have saved the bird in my breast.^ In memory of this lunentable 
event was erected the pill^ called Percy's cross, which stands at a 
small distance from the hi^ road, leading from Morpeth to Wooler, 
bearing rude sculptures of the armorial betuings belonging to the 
Percy and Lucy families. — Border AtUiq. 



PCSCT'B CBOH. 

1464 (May 15). — Queen Margaret entered Northumberland a^aia 
at the head of a very numerous army, which on the above day, suffered 
a total defeat on a plain called the Levels, near Hexham, John Neville, 
marquis of Montacute, afterwards created earl of Northumberland, 
general of the forces of the house of York, forced the intrenchments of 
the Lancastrian party, and made a dreadful slaughter. The Ogles and 
Manners' of this county were of the victorious. The Percys, Rooe, 
Nevilles, Tailbois, and Greys, among the vanquished. The unfor- 
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tunate King Henry rode full speed out of the field. His attendants 
were many of them taken in the pursuit. The furniture of their 
horses were of blue velvet ; upon one of them was found the high cap 
of state called abacot, adorned with two rich crowns, which was pre- 
sented to the victorious Edward at York. His competitors Henry 
and his queen, and some of their partizans, were abandoned to extreme 
misery. Single and alone, the queen wandered with her little son in 
her arms, exposed to dangers till (by the aid of a generous robber) she 
reached the sea coast and passed over to France, her native land. 
The duke of Exeter, their friend, became an exile in Burgundy; 
where, without shoes or stockings, he begged his bread from door to 
door. The duke of Somerset, the lords Hungerford and Boos, were 
executed at Hexham, immediately after the battle. Sir William 
Tailbois, sir Humphrey Neville, and sir Balph Grey,* were all 
beheaded; sir Balph had retired to the castle of Bamborough where 
he was taken by the earl of Warwick, some weeks after the battle, 
and carried to king Edward, who, during the short, murderous, and 
inglorious campaign, had been detained at Doncaster by an illness 
brought on by vicious excesses. Edward treated Grey with the 
utmost severity ; his knightly spurs were stricken oif by the king^s 
cook ; his coat-of-arms was torn from his body, and another coat, 
reversed, put upon his back : he was sent bare-foot to the town^s end, 
and then he was laid down on a hurdle, and drawn to a scaffold, 
where his head was struck off. The earl of Kent, who was taken in a 
close called Biddesdale, was brought to Newcastle and there beheaded. 
This was the last struggle made by the Lancastrian party. — Hodgsan'^s 
Northd. Pict, Hist. Eng. 

1466. — After a tedious negociation between the 'king of England 
and the king of Scotland, a treaty of pacification was concluded at 
Newcastle, whereby the truce for fifteen years agreed on the pre- 
ceding year, was prolonged for forty-five years. — Bidpath. 

1466 (December 5). — There was a meeting of commissioners at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, concerning attempts against the truce of the 
preceding year. — Brand. 

1468. — The Ordinary of the incorporated company of Barbers, in 
the city of Durham bears date this year. — Surtees. 

1469. — King Edward VI. was petitioned by the gentry and com- 
mons of Northumberland, to restore Percy to the estate and honours 



• After the surrender of Alnwick castle to the earl of Warwick, it was given by king 
Edward to sir John Ashley ; and this circumstance had converted sir Kalph Gray froni 
a very violent Yorkist into a very violeiit Lancastrian; for Gray bad expected to gel 
Alnwick for hinaself.— Pict. Hist Eng. 
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of his atioestors, and this waa done in the spring of the following year. 
Percy, along with the title and inheritance of his ancestors, received 
the wardenship of the east and middle marches. * — Bidpath. 

1472 (Feb. 6). — Henry Percy (fourth earl of Northumberland), 
was conmiissioned on the above day to meet on April 25, following, 
at Newcastle, to treat with commissioners sent by the king of Scot- 
land, about a peace, cessation of arms, or confederacy. He was also 
commissioned to meet persons deputed by James III., king of Scot- 
land, on June 16, 1473, at Newcastle or Alnwick, or such other place 
as he should think proper, to settle with them all matters transacted 
contrary to the truce. — Collins* Peerage. 

1473. — ^Bishop Booth granted a license to the mayor and burgesses 
of Hartlepool, to build a pier which is now first mentioned, and also 
to levy money tor that purpose. The walls of Hartlepool are said to 
have been built by Robert de Brus, between the years 1245 and 1295, 
and as they bear a striking resemblance to the walls of Newcastle, 
which by some authors have been attributed to the reign of Edward I., 
this seems extremely probable. — Sharp's Hartlepool. 

Died, this year, Robert Bodes, a most munificent patron of the 
church and diocese of St. Cuthbert, and more particularly of the 
churches in Newcastle upon Tyne, where he resided. In the year 
1428, he re-founded in the church of St. Nicholas, the chantry of St. 
John the Baptist, and St. John the Evangelist. In 1440, he was ap- 
pointed comptroller of the customs of the port of Tyne, by Henry VI. 
He was also one of the representatives in parliament, for Newcastle, 
in the years 1427, 1428, 1432, 1434, and 1441. On the 10th of 
January, 1446, he presented to the shrine of St. Cuthbert, a cross of 
gold, set with precious stones, and adorned with curious relics. 
^^ Robert Rodes, esquire,^ occurs in inquisisions taken ^^at the eastell 
of Newcastell upon Tyne,^ in 1447 and 1461 ; and in 1451, he, and 
ten others, were appointed commissioners to raise archers in the cotmty 
of Northumberland. Robert Rodes, esquire, (the same who sat in 
judgement ^'at the eastell in the Newcastell upon Tyne,^ and gave, 
wrong sentence against the right of Seynt Cuthbert, whereof he after 
repented and did seek absolution) died without issue, April 1, 1474. 
A. D. 1500, the corporation of Newcastle assigned a tenement for a 
priest to live in, who should pray for the souls of Robert Rodes and 
Agnes his wife, in the chantry they had founded. It is a generally 
received opinion that the upper part of the beautiful steeple of the 
church of St. Nicholas, in Newcastle, is a superstructure, raised upon 
the original tower, and its erection is with great probability atributed, 

* This is the first time that the midik marches are mentioned on the part of England. 
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by Bonroe and others, to Robert Bodes. On the OMlmg under the 
belfry are placed five shields, each containing the arms of Bodes, with 
the insoriptioD " <9r«tr yt» Anfuu lEMtvcU SMxK." * 



ABCH DNDBB TBI BlLnr or ST. NlCHOLOl' CHltKca. 

The font of this chnroh is likewise onuunented with the anna of 
Bobert Bodes and another (probably those of his wife), from which 
circnmstaooe it seenui probable that it also had been made at his 
expense. It is formed of stone, and consists of three portions or 
divisionfl in height ; a base, or steps, a shafL, and a capital or basin, 
iriiich, like all the other parts has eight faces, on each of which is 
sculptured a shield. Six of those shields are chaiged with the arms 
of Bodes. The font is surmounted by a magnificent wooden cover 
of exquimte workmanship, which is hkewise raised on an ootanguUr 
ground plan, and comprises two distinct stories or divisions. The 
first story presents a series of eight pointed arches, divided by but* 
tvese-dounuu at the angles, supporting a groined roof. Over the arches 
in front, are the like number of oanopies, decorated with foliages and 
orocketted pinnacles. From the roof of the first stoiy rises the seoood, 
which is ornamented on each fooe with recessed panods, having mul- 

• Smith'! Bede. Bonnw. Bmtd. SorteM. 
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lions and tracery ; above these are another series of canopies, similar 
to the former, and the whole is crowned by a central shaft, or spire, 
adorned with statues and crockets. 

1474.^ — The manor of CroxdaJe, in the county of Durham, came 
into the hands of the Salvins, prior to this year, and has ever since 
continued in their possession, a circumstance hardly to be paralleled 
in the history of any family in the county. — Surtees. 

1474 (July 11). — John Baynoldson, of Cocken, and John Fery, of 
the same place did penance in Durham Cathedral, for violating the 
liberties of St. Cuthbert. Each walked bare headed covered with a 
linen sheet, and carrying in his hand a lighted candle of the weight of 
half a pound. John Bobynson, of the same place, performed a nmilar 
penance in Finchale abbey. In the same year Lionel Glaxton, gen- 
tleman, did penance in the chapel of Bearpark, for a like reason. — 
Ibid. 

1476 (Sep. 26). — William Dudley, Dean of Windsor, was elected 
to the see of Durham, and did homage and had restitution of the tern- 
poralties on the 14th of October following. The king remitted to him 
all the profits of the vacancy. During his episcopacy, three commis- 
sions of array were issued for calling out the armed force of the palatine: 
one of these is directed to the duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 
III., as Ifeutenant of the north. Bishop Dudley died in London, in 
November, 1483, and was buried in Westminster abbey. — Ibid. 

1477 (May 6). — The ordinary of the incorporated company of 

fullers and dyers (called anciently walkers) of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, bears the prefixed date. 
It ordered that no brother should strain cloth 
upon the tentor, to deliver it with the short 
wand, on pain of forfeiting four pounds of wax, 
nor tentor cloth on a Sunday, nor ^^ wend to the 
walk mylne ^^ with any raw cloth on that day, on 
pain of forfeiting two pounds of wax ; that they 
should attend the weddings and burials of 
the brethren in their livery; that they should 
meet in their livery in Carlel-croft, on St. John's 
day in May, at six o'*clock in the morning ; and upon St. John's day 
at Christmas, at one o'clock in the afternoon ; that none of the com- 
pany should fail being at the setting forth of the procession on Corpus 
Ghristi day, on pain of forfeiting a pound of wax; and that each 
brother should pay six-pence to the procession and play yearly, &c. 
A.D. 1552, this society had a grant from the mayor and burgesses of 
Newcastle, of a part of the Black Friary for a meeting house. Their 
armorial bearings are given above. — Arms o/Incarp. Comp. 
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1478. — Great numbers died this year of a plajjue at Newcastle. — 
Brand. 

1480. — The English during the winter laid siege to Berwick, both 
by sea and land. The works being new they flattered themselves they 
should with little difficulty be able to beat down the walls ; but though 
several wide breaches were eifected, the garrison made so obstinate a 
defence, that after spending most part of the winter in carrying on the 
siege, the English were forced to raise it, and retreat from before the 
town. — Fuller's Hist, Benmck. 

1482 (July). — King Edward IV. mardialled his Army at Alnwick, 
amounting to twenty-two thousand men, which formidable force mak- 
ing its appearance unexpectedly before Berwick on the south banks of 
the Tweed, the garrison made no resistance, and the town was imme- 
diately seized. Lord Hales who had the command of the castle, 
refusing to surrender it, four thousand men were left to besiege it, and 
the main body advanced towards Edinburgh. His lordship not re- 
ceiving succours, lost hopes and surrendered. After this a truce was 
concluded, in which Berwick was delivered up to England ; and the 
Scots engaged never in future to attempt the reduction of it. Since 
which period it has without interruption remained in the possession of 
the crown of England. — HutchinsorCs Northd, 

1483. — A stone in the form of a grave stone, in the glebe ground, 
a little west of the present way from the mansion house to the church 
of Kirkharle, contains the following inscription : — ^^ This stone was 
set up in the place of an old one, by sir Wm. Loraine, bart. in 1728, 
in memory of Robert Loraine, his ancestor, who was barbarously mur- 
dered in this place by the Scots in 1483 for his good services to his 
country against their thefts and robbery, as he was returning from the 
church alone where he had been at his private devotions.'^ In 1727, 
the account given of this border transaction was that ^^ a party of 
Scots lay in ambush betwixt his house and the church, (where he fre- 
quently resorted for his devotion) and on his return, suddenly surpris- 
ed him, and dragged him into an adjacent close, where they barbar- 
ously murdered him, and cut him as they had often threatened, as 
small as flesh for the pot, in memory whereof the successor set up a 
great stone remaining to this day.^ — HodgsofCs Northd, 

Sep. 20. — Ralph lord Neville, and Isabel! his wife, by licence granted 
by bishop Dudley, founded a chantry in Brancepeth church ; a second 
chantry was also founded in this church, but by whom is unknown. In 
the midst of the chancel is the monument and burial place of Marga- 
ret, daughter of Hugh, first earl of Stafibrd, and first wife to Ralph, 
the first earl of Westmoreland. This curious monument which is a 
little raised from the floor, displays the effigies both of the earl and 
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his lady in wood ; the former is represented in a hehnet and coat of 
mail, the hands elevated with gamitlets, a collar studded with gems 
round the neck, and on the breast a shield with the arms of Neville. 
The latter has a high crowned bonnet, and a mantle drawn close over 
her feet, which rest on two dogs couchant. There are other ancient 
tombs here of the Nevilles and the Bulmers. This church is of great 
antiquity. — Surtees. 

1483. — The see of Durham was filled by the promotion of John 
Sherwood, S.T.P. archdeacon of Richmond, a learned divine and civi- 
lian. Bishop Sherwood died at Rome on the 12th of January 1493-4. 
—lUd. 

1484.— A convention for a marriage between James, then duke of 
Rothesay, heir apparent of the king of Scotland, and Ann, daughter 
of the duke of Suffolk, and niece of the English king, as soon within 
three years as the parties came of fit age, was agreed upon to be rati- 
fied December the 6th this year, in the church of St. Nicholas in 
Newcastle upon Tyne ; but it was a felicity not destined to this Ann, 
but reserved for Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. by a marriage 
with the king of Scotland, to lay the foundation of a real, and we trust 
everlasting, coalition between kingdoms united by nature, but which 
for a series of ages were unnaturally, and very unhappily disjoined. — 
Brand. 

1485 (February 25).— "James Manfeeld, late of Wycliff, 'gentil- 
man,** in his own person came to the church of St. Guthbert, at Dur- 
ham, and there, the bells being rung, urgently requested the immunity 
of the said church, and the liberty of St. Guthbert, for that he, near 
the village of Ovyngton, in the county of York, about the 26th of 
January, as he believes, in the year aforesaid, along with others, made 
an attack upon one sir Holland Mebbume, chaplain, rector of the 
church of Wycliff, and feloniously struck him in his body with a ^ Wal- 
lych bill,^ (Welsh bill or axe,) and gave him a mortal wound, of which 
he instantly died ; for which felony, the said James begged the immu- 
nity of the said church, in the presence of the vicar of Eellow, Roger 
Morland, and Nicholas Dixon, witnesses called in upon the occasion.^ 
— Baviyi% Dur, Cath. 

The sanctuary at Durham cathedral, where murderers, and rogues, 
and vagabonds from every part of the nation met with protection, 
until they obtained a pardon from the crown, or quitted the kingdom, 
was upon the floor beneath the western tower. The culprit upon 
knocking at the ring affixed to the north door was admitted without 
delay, and after confessing his crime, with every minute circumstance 
connected with it, the whole of which was committed to writing in the 
presence of witnesses, a bell in the GaKlee tower ringing all the while 
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to give notice to the town that some one had taken refuge in the 
church, there was put upon him a black gown with a yellow cross upon 
the left shoulder, as the badge of St. Guthbert, whose girth or peace 
he had claimed. When thirty-seven days had elapsed, if no pardon 
could be obtained, the melefactor, after certain ceremonies before 
the shrine, solemnly abjured his native land for ever, and was straight- 
way, by the agency of the intervening parish-constable, conveyed to 
the coast, bearing in his hand a white wooden cross, and was sent 
out of the kingdom by the first ship which sailed after his arrival. — 
Rainess Dur. Cath. 

1487 (Aug.). — King Henry VII. arrived at Newcastle, on a pro- 
gress through the northern counties, and carrying a severe inquisition 
against the persons who had been concerned in the late rebellion ; he 
continued to reside in that town during the remainder of the summer. 
— Brand, 

1489. — Lionel Bell, of Sowth Sheles, obtained from the prior of 
Durham a lease for sixty years, of a parcel of land near St. Hilde^s 
chapel, on which he constructed two iron salt-panns. This is the 
earliest notice of the manufacture of salt, for which South Shields was 
once famous. The salt-pans are frequently mentioned in the reign of 
Elizabeth. In 1667 there were one hundred and twenty-one salt-pans, 
and in 1 696, when the salt trade had reached its height, the number 
of pans amounted to 143. From that period this branch of trade has 
been gradually decreasing. A curious tradition prevails at Shields, 
that when the plague raged there with great violence, the persons em- 
ployed about the salt-works entirely escaped the infection. — Surtees. 

1490. — King Henry VII. made a grant of the fair called St. Luke''s 
fair, to the town of Newcastle. — Brand. 

1491 (April 3). — One John Weddrell, of Bolam, having had the 
misfortune to knock down one of his townsmen, called Rowland 
Sharpe, with a " Wal-sheville,''' and while he was lying prostrate on 
the earth, to give him two or three mortal stabs wnth a dagger, of 
which he instantly died — the woeful wight fled to Durham, and for 
the felony he had done, begged the immunity of the church there. — 
Hodgso>fC8 Northd. 

1492. — The society of masters and mariners of Newcastle, to whose 
good services, not only the port of Tyne, but also our national com- 
merce in general, owes very considerable obligations, first occurs as a 
corporate body in the year 1492, purchasing by their feoffees the site 
of their present house, which before that time was called Dalton"'s 
place, and for which a red rose, if demanded, was to be presented 
yearly, at midsummer, for ever. The acknowledgement of a pottle of 
wine annually, for some additional property, continued to be paid for 
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above a century after. In the year 1505, their ia an order of the 
society, for the erection, at their common expence, of the present 

Trinity-houfie, hall, and chapel ; and also of lodg- 
ings for their poor brethren. A new charter of 
incorporation was granted October 5, 1536, by 
Henry VIII. to this guild or fraternity, consist- 
ing at that time, both of men and women, out of 
love to the Trinity, and to encourage navigation ; 
which society, in future, was to be governed by a 
master and four wardens, and by the name of 
"The Master and Wardens of the Holy and 
Indivisible Trinity;'" to have a common seal, 
implead, and be impleaded, &c. These charters 
were confirmed by the succeeding sovereigns, Edward VL and Mary. 
In 1584, queen Elizabeth founded this society anew, by the name 
of " The Master, Pilots, and Seamen of the Trinity-house of Newcas- 
tle upon T3me ;"' and on the 18th of January, 1606, king James I. 
granted them a new charter, extending their jurisdiction to Blyth, 
Sunderland, Hartlepool, Whitby, and Staithes ; and conferring other 
important privileges upon them. The armorial bearings of the frater- 
nity are given in the margin. — Arms o/Incarp. Comp. 

1493. — The prior of Durham, granted his licence to John Mao, a 
Yorkshireman, to lead the life of a hermit. — Surtesi. 

1494. — Richard Fox was translated to the bishopric of Duriiam 
from Bath and Wells. Whilst bishop of Bath he was one of the 
sponsors for prince Henry, afterwards Henry VIII. From the see of 
Home he had the title of apostolical legate in the realm of Scotland ; 
he was also secretary of state. From the time of bishop Fox'*s pro- 
motion to Durham the whole management of the north, and of the 
Scottish border, was committed to his charge. He was translated to 
the see of Winchester on the 6th of October 1501. — Ibid. 

1495 (Dec. 16). — John Bonar of Gkiteshead, labourer, went to the 
church of Durham, and having struck the bell there, supplicated with 
great earnestness the immunity and liberty of St. Guthbert, for that 
fourteen years before he had assaulted one Alexander Stevenson, near 
Doteland park, in Hexhamshire, and feloniously struck him on the 
breast with a dagger, or whinyard, of which stroke he instantly died. 
— Brcmd. 

1495. — ^Although mention of the mayors of Stockton occurs at a 
much earlier period (see A.D. 1344), the first name on record is that 
of Robert Burden, who filled the office in the above year. The follow- 
ing is a list of the mayors of Stockton from this period : — 

Robert Burden, 1495.— .William Brown, 1508.— William Laykey, 1546.— 
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John Baynbrigge, 1559, 1561-9.— Ralph Banting, 1564.-.Br7an Tunstall, 
1588, 1589.— Ralph Bamdng, 1599.— Nicholas Fleatham, 1601, 1602, 1607> 
1609.— Thomas Lambert, 1616.— Rowland Wetherall, 1619, 1620.— Wil- 
liam Burdon, 1621 — William Swainston, 1622.— Thomas Watson, 1623.— 
William Harte, 1624— Thomas Lambert, 1625, 1626^WiUiam Harte, 
1627, 1629.— Giles WetheraU, 1630— John Jessop, 1632, 1633.— Thomas 
Watson^ 1634.— John Jessop, 1635, 1636.— Giles WetheraU, 1637<^-^ohn 
Jessop, 1638.— Thomas Watson, 1639.— James Cook, 1640«— Rowland 

Burdon, 1641, 1642 James Cook, 1643.— Rowland Burdon, 1644, 1645.— 

Thomas Watson, 1646, 1647.— John Bunting, 1648, 1649.— Rowland 
Bnrdon, 1650, 1651, 1652.— Thomas Watson, 1653.— Rowland Burdou, 
1654, 1655.— Thomas Watson, 1656— John Atkinson, 1657.— Thomas 
Jessop, 1658, 1659.— William Peers, 1660, 1661.— Ralph Eden, 1662.— 
John Atkinson, 1663,— Robert Jackson, 1664, 1665.— Thomas Jessop, 1666* 
*-John Atkinson, 1667* — Thomas Jessop, 1668. — James Cook, 1669, — 
Thomas Jessop, 1670. — Robert Jackson, 1671 — Nicholas Fleatham, 1672, 

1673 James Cook, 1674, 1675— Robert Jackson, 1676, 1677— William 

Lee, 1678, 1679— WiUiam Atkinson, 1680, 1681.— Ralph Moor, 1682— 

James Burdon, 1683, 1684 James Cook, 1685, 1686,.— Ralph Moon, 1687, 

1688.— Thomas Wrangham, 1689, 1690.— Robert Jackson, 1691, 1692.— 
James Cook, 1693.— James Burdon, 1694, 1695, 1696.— William Atkinson, 
1697.— James Cook, 1698.— Thomas Wrangham, 1699, 1700.— Ralph 
Bunting, 1701, 1702— James Cook, 1703.— Thomas Redman, 1704, 1705.— 
William Hart Atkinson, 1706.— Richard Bowlby, 1707-— Thomas Sutton, 
1708, 1709.— James Cook, 1710— Ralph Bunting, 171h— Thomas Red- 
man, 1712.-John Wells, 1713, 1714.— John Burdett, 1715, 1716— John 
Cook, 1717.— Thomas Ogle, I7I8— John Cook, 1719— William Raisbeck, 
1720.— John Cook, 1721.— William Gibson, 1722, 1723.— David Douth- 
waite, 1724, 1725.— John Burdett, 1726, 1727.— John Finch, 1728, 1729, 
died, William Sutton, succ. ; also 1730.— Henry Brown, 1731, 1732— John 
Burdett, 1733.— Ralph Bunting, 1734.— David Douthwaite, 1735.— James 
Raisbeck, 1736.— Thomas Raisbeck, 1737, 1738.— Jonathan Troy, 1739, 
1740— WiUiam Sutton, 1741.— James Raisbeck, 1742.— WilHam Sleigh, 
1743, 1744— Henry Brown, 1745.— James Raisbeck, 1746.— Thomas Rais- 
beck, 1747.— Ralph Whitley, 1748, 1749.- Jonathan Troy, 1750.— Rich- 
atdsim Ferrand, 1751, 1752.— William Sutton, 1753.— William Sleigh, 
1754. — Henry Brown, 1755. — James Raisbeck, 1756.— Thomas Raisbeck, 
1757.— Ralph Whitley, 1758.— George Sutton, 1759, 1760.— William Sut- 
ton, 1761.— Richardson Ferrand, 1762.— WilUam Sleigh, 1763.— Thomas 
PaU, 1764, 1765.— John Wilkinson, 1766, 1767.- George Sutton, 1768.— 
John Stapylton Raisbeck, 1769, 1770.— Robert Preston, 1771, 1772.— 
William Sleigh, 1773.— Benjamin Lumley, 1774, 1775.— George Hutchin- 
son, 1776, 1777,— Jonathan Davison, 1778, 1779— Rowland Webster, 1780, 

1781 — Charles Sleigh, 1782 John Sutton, 1783— George Sutton, 1784.— 

John Wilkinson, 1785. -Christopher Smith, 1786, 1787.— John Stapylton 
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Raisbeck, 1788.— Benjamin Lnmley, 1789.— William Sleigh, 1790.— John 
Sutton, 1791,— George Sutton, 1792.— Rowland Burdon, 1793, 1794.— 
Thomas Simpson, 1795, 1796.— George Sutton, 1797.— Christopher Smith, 
1798.— Robort Wilkinson, 1799, 1800.— Richardson Ferrand, 1801, 1802.— 
John Carr, 1803, 1804 — George Hutchinson, 1805, 1806.— Watson Aloock, 
1807, 1808.— James Walker, 1809.— John Hutchinson, 1810.— James Walk- 
er, 1811. — Thomas Hutchinson, 1812. — George Sutton, 1813. — Richai^d 
Dickson, 1814, 1815.— Henry Hutchinson, 1816, 1817.— WiUiam Braith- 
waite, 1818. — Thomas Jennett, 1819. — WiUiam Skinner, 1820. — Richard 
Jackson, 1821.— John Wilkinson, 1822. 1823, 1824.— William Skinner, 
jun., 1825, 1826.— Thomas Walker, 1827, 1828, 1829.— Robert Lamb, 
lb30, 1831, 1832.— Leonard Raisbeck, 1833.— Robert Thompson, 1834. 

1498. — The Scots led by king James in person, besieged Norham 
castle, which had been put into good repair by Fox, then bishop of 
Durham, and was well garrisoned. The bishop came in person to its 
succour, and eluding the vigilance of the besiegers, entered the fortress 
at the head of a determined band of followers. After a gallant defence 
of sixteen days, the shattered fortress was relieved by the earl of 
Surrey, who pursued the Scotch across the Tweed,-M<ickenzie'8 Northd. 

1499 (April 14). — The prior of Durham, granted his licence to 
John Ellys, of the parish of Brancepeth, John Blenkinsop, parish of 
Chester-le-Street, and Wm. Brown, parish of Morpeth, to lead the 
lives of hermits. — Surtees. 

1500. — In a note in the earl of Northumberland'^s household-book, 
in the beginning of this year, it is remarked that pewter vessels were 
too costly to be common. — Univ. Mag, 

The following is a list of mayors and sheriffs of Newcastle during 
the sixteenth century : — 

MATORS. SHERIFFS. 

1500 George Carr, William Riddell. 

1501 Bartholomew Young, , William Selby. 

1502 George Carr, Thomas Hall or Hill. 

1503 John Snow, Robert Baxter. 

1504 Christopher Brigham, John Blaxton. 

1505 Christopher Brigham, John Brandling. 

1506 George Bird, Thomas Sanderson. 

1507 Bart. Younghusband, William Harbred. 

1508 Robert Baxter, Thomas Leighton. 

1509 John Brandling, Edward Baxter. 

1510 Thomas Riddel, Roger Dent. 

1511 George Bird,* John Paslopp, or Palstay. 

1512 John Brandling, Thomas Horsley. 

1513 John Blaxton, William Harding, 

* Mr. Bird died in office, and was succeeded by Christopher Brigham. 
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HATORS> 

514 Thomas Horsley^ 

515 Roger Dent> 

516 John Brandlings 

517 Edward Baxter, 

518 Edward Baxter, 

519 Thomas Horaley, 

520 John Brandling, 

521 Thomas Riddell, 

522 Edward Baxter, 

523 Edward Baxter, 

524 Thomas Horsley, 

525 Thomas Horsley, 

526 Thomas Riddell, 

527 John Blaxton, 

528 Edward Swinbnm, 

529 James Lawson, 

530 Gilbert Middleton, 

531 Henry Anderson, 

532 Robert Brandling, 

533 Thomas Horsley, 

534 Ralph Carr, 

535 Thomas Baxter, 

536 Robert Brandling, 

537 John Sanderson, 

538 Andrew Bewick, 

539 Henry Anderson, 

540 James Lawson, 

541 James Hilton, 

542 Henry Anderson, 

543 Robert Brandling, 

544 Rob^ Lewin, 

545 George DaveU, 

546 Henry Anderson, 

547 Robert Brandling, 

548 Mark Shaftoe, 

549 Cathbert Ellison, 

550 Robert Brigham, 

551 Bartholomew Anderson, 

552 Robert Lewin, 

553 Cnthbert Blunt, 

554 Cnthbert Ellison, 

555 Richard Hodgson, 

556 Christopher Mitford, 

557 Bartholomew Anderson, 



SHERIFFS. 

Robert Watson. 
Robert Russel. 
Peter Chaitor. 
Nicholas Richardson. 
Thomas Baxter. 
Gilbert Middleton. 
Henry Anderson. 
George Davell. 
Robert Bertram. 
James Lawson. 
Robert Brandling. 
John Watson. 
Edward Swinburn. 
William Carr. 
Andrew Bewick. 
Bartholomew Bee. 
Roger Mitford. 
John Anderson. 
Ralph Carr. 
William Dent 
Peter Bewick. 
Thomas Bewick. 
John Orde. 
John White. 
George Selby. 
John Hilton. 
Robert Brigham. 
Robert Lewin. 
Mark Shaftoe. 
Bartholomew Anderson. 
Cathbert Ellison. 
Oswald Chapman. 
Edward Baxter. 
Thomas Scott. 
Cnthbert Blnnt. 
Richard Hodshon. 
Cnthbert Musgrave. 
Cathbert Mitford. 
John Raw. 
Robert Ellison 
William Dixon. 
John Wilkinson. 
William Dent 
William Carr. 
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HAT0R8. 

558 Oswald Chapman, 

559 Robert Ellison, 

560 Cuthbert Musgrave, 

561 John Wilkinson, 

562 William Dent, 

563 Bertram Anderson, 

564 Robert Brandling, 

565 William Carr, 

566 Richard Hodgson, 

567 Robert Anderson, 

568 Henry Brandling, 

569 Christopher Mitford, 

570 Robert Ellison, 

571 William Jennison, 

572 Thomas Liddell, 

573 William Selby, 

574 John Watson, 

575 Henry Brandling, 

576 Henry Brandling, 

577 Robert Barker, 

578 Mark Shaftoe, 

579 Roger Rawe, 

580 Richard Hodgson, 

581 William Jennison, 

582 William Riddell, 

583 Henry Anderson, 

584 Henry Mitford, 

585 Robert Barker, 
486 Henry Chapman, 

587 Edward Lewin, 

588 Roger Nicholson, 

589 WiUiam Selby, 

590 William RiddeU, 

591 George Farnaby, 

592 Roger Rawe, 

593 Lionel Maddison, 

594 Henry zVnderson, 

595 William RiddeU, 

596 Ralph Jennison,* 

597 Thomas Liddell, 

598 George Farnaby, 

599 William Jennison, 



SHERIFFS. 

Andrew Surtees. 
Robert Anderson. 
Francis Anderson. 
Stephen Soatheren. 
George Selby. 
Thomas Liddle. 
William Selby. 
Anthony Swinbum. 
Henry Brandling. 
John Watson. 
William Jennison. 
George Siflipson. 
George Briggs. 
Henry Anderson. 
Robert Barker. 
Mark Shaftoe. 
Roger Rawe. 
WiUiam Ridle. 
Christopher Lewin. 
Edward Lewin. 
Henry Leonard. 
James Carr. 
Robert Atkinson. 
Henry Chapman. 
Henry Mitford. 
Roger Nicholson. 
Lionel Maddison. 
George Whitfield. 
Robert Dudley. 
Robert Eden. 
George Farnaby. 
John Gibson. 
Ralph Jennison. 
WiUiam GreenweU. 
Thomas LiddeU. 
William Jennison. 
George Selby. 
Francis Anderson. 
Adrian Hedworth. 
WiUiam Hnntley. 
William Warmouth. 
James Clavenng. 



* Mr. Jennison died in his mayoralty, and was succeeded by Henry Chapman. 
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1501. — The oountj, or aherifTs court for Newcastle-upon-Tyne was 
established, and to be held monthly before the sheriff. — J, BeWs Coll. 

1502. — Margaret, eldest daughter of king Henry VII., then affi- 
anced to James IV., king of Scotland, was conveyed in great splendour 
through the counties of Durham and Northumberland. During her 
stay at Durham, she was entertained by bishop Fox, in the great hall of 
his palace, Jidy 23, being the anniversary of his installation. — Surtees. 

The following account of her progress through the northern counties, 
in Leland'^s Collectanea, is styled, ^^ The Fyancelles of Margaret, eldest 
daughter of king Henry VII., to James, king of Scotland : Together 
with her departure from England, joiumey into Scotland, her reception 
and marriage there, and the great feasts held on that account. Writ- 
ten by John Younge, Somerset Herald, who attended the princess on 
her journey.'' — ^As the ceremonies, attending her journey through 
Durham and Northumberland, give a striking representation of the 
magnificence of those times, they are worthy of attention. 

"The xixth day of the said monneth, (July), the qwene departed 
from AUerton, in fayr aray and noble companyd; and Syr James 
Straungwysch, knyght, sheryff of the said lordschyp, for the said 
byschop, mett hyr welle accompanyd. 

" After sche drew to Darneton to hyr bed. And thre myUe from 
the Bsdd place cam to hyr the lord Lomley and hys son, accompanyd 
of many gentylmen and others, welle apoynted. Ther folks arayd with 
their liveray and well monted, to the nombre of xxiiij. horsys. 

" At the village of Nesham she was mett by Syr Bawf Bowes and 
Syr William Aylton, welle apoynted, with a fayr company arayd 
in their liverays, to the nombre of xl. horsys, well apoynted and well 
horst. 

" In the saide place of Nesham was the saide qwene receyved with 
the abbasse and religyouses, with the crosse without the gatt. And the 
byschop of Duriiam gaffe hyr the sayd crosse for to kisse. At two 
mylle ny to the said towne of Darneton, mett the qwene, Syr WiUiam 
Boummer, scheryfTe of the lordschip of Durham. In company with 
hym was Syr William Ewers, and many other folks of honor of that 
centre, in fayr ordre, well apoynted of liverays and horst; to the 
nombre of six score horsys. 

^ By the said company was sche conveyde to Damton. And at the 
gatt of the church of the said place, war revested the vicayr and folks 
of the church, wer doing as sche had done on the dayes before, sche 
was led to the manayer of the said byschop of Durham for that nyght. 

''The xxth day of the said monneth the qwene departed from 
Damton in fayr aray, and with the precedente company went to the 
town of Durham. A myUe out of the said towne, cam before hyr Syr 
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Biohard Stanley and my lady his wyfie, accompanyd of gentylmen and 
gentylwomen varey well apoynted, hya folka srayd in hya Uvemy, to 
the nombre of l. horaye well mounted. 

" Then the qwene prepared hyraelfe to enter into the said towne, 
and every yohon in lyk wys, in fayr aray, and rychely, after the 
tnanere acoetomed. In apecyall th' erle of NorthumberUund ware 
on a goodly gowne of tynsiU fourred with hermynes. He was mountod 
upon a fayr courser, his harnays of goldamyth warke, and thorough 
that sara was sawen small bells that maid a meUodyoua noyse, without 
sparing gambads. Hya gentylmen of honor and his company wer 
weU apoynted. 

"At the intryng of the said towne, and within, in the atreytta 
and in the nyndowes was ao innumerable people that it was a fayr 
thing for to se. And in fayr ordre sche was conveyd to the church, 
the ofiScers of armes, sergeants of armea, trompetts, and mynstrells, 
going before hyr. 

" At the gatt of the church was my lord the byschop of the sayd 
place, and my lord the prior, revested in pontificalia, witli the convent 
all revested of ryches coppa, in processyon, with the crossye. And 
ther waa apoynted a place for to kisse them. 

" Then the sayd processyon departed in ordre, and all the noblesse 
in lyk wys, to the church, in whiche ny to the fount waa a ryohe 
awter, adorned of ryches jwells and precyowses relikes, the wich the 
said bischop delivered to the said qwene to kisae. And by the erle of 
Surrey waa gyfiyn hyr ofirynge. After this ache waa noble conveyd to 
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the castell, wher hyr lodgyng was prepared and drest honnestly. And 
every ychon retoumed agayn to his repayre. 

" The xxist, xxij, and xxiijd days of the said monneth .scho sejourn- 
ed in the said place of Durham, wher sehe was well cheryseht, and hyr 
costs borne by the said byschop ; who on the xxiijd day held hollo hall, 
and dowble dynner, and dowble soupper to all commers worthy for to 
be ther. And in the said hall was sett all the noblesse, as well spirit- 
ualls as temporalis, grett and small, the wieh was welcome ; for this 
was hys day of installacyon. 

" The xxiiijth day of the said monneth the qwene departed from 
Durham, accompanyd of hyr noble company, as sche had been in the 
dayes past, in fayr manere and good ordre, for to com to the towno 
of Newe Castell. Thre mylle fore thens cam to her the prior of Tyne- 
mouth, well apoynted, and in hys company xxx horsys. Hys folks in 
hys liveray. And ther was in lyke wys Syr Rawff Harbotelle knyght, 
richly apoynted, well mounted, and hys folks in hys liveray to the 
nombre of xl horsys. 

" At the intrynge of the said towne of Newe Castell, the qwene 
apoynted hyr, and intred in noble astat. Ich lord and others tuke 
newe horsys rychly apo}Tited, in special th** erlo of Northumberland, as 
in the manere of the entrynge of York, and hys folks in lyke wys. 

" Upon the bryge cam in processyon rychly revested the college of 
the said towne, and with them the freres carmelets, and jacobins with 
the crossys, the wich war gyflTen to the said qwene to kysso, as before, 
by the archbyschop. 

" After them was the mayr of the said towne, a^companyd of the 
scheryifes and aldermen, well apoynted, on foot. The wich receyved 
the said qwene honorably: and after* the receyvynge the said mayr 
monted on horseback, beryng his masse before hyr. 

" At the bryge end, apon the gatt, war many children, revested of 
surpeliz, synigyng mellodiously hympnes, and playing on instruments of 
many sortes. 

" Within the said towne, by ordre, the bourges and habitants war 
honnestly apoynted. The streytts were hanged, and the wyndow 
loupps, topps, and schipps was so full of people, gentylmen and gentyl- 
women, in so grett nombre, that it was a playsur for to se. But they 
maid non sound of artyllery and ordonnounce. 

'* In such statt and fayr aray, was the said qwene brought and con- 
veyd to the freres austyns, wher she was lodged, and honestly receyved 
by thos revested with the crosse, in the manere as it is rehersed before. 
And when she was brought to hyr lodgyng every men drew hym to 
hys awn. 

" The next day after, being the xxvth day of the said monneth, 
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Saunt Jamys day, sche abode all the day in the said towne, and was 
at the church masse varey nobly accompanyd. 

" That sam day, at even, th^ erle of Northumberlaund, made, to 
mony lords, knights, amd others, a goodeley bamiket, which lasted to 
mydnyght, for cause of the games, daunces, sports, and songs, with 
force of ypocras, succres, and other metts of many delicyouses manors. 

" To the said Newe Oastell cam the lord Dacre of the North, 
acompanyd of many gentylmen, honestly apoynted, and hjrs folks 
arayd in his liveray. 

^' The xxvith day of the said monneth the said qwene departed from 
the said place, after the custome precedent, varey richly and in fayr 
aray. And the sayd mayr conveyd hyr out of the said towne, and 
After tuke lyve of her. 

^' |Iaff a mylle owt of the said towne was Syr Humfrey Lysle and 
the prior of Bryngbum, well apoynted and well horst, to the nombre 
of XX horsys. Their folks arayd of their liveray. And a mylle from 
the said towne was in ordre the scheryffe of Northumberlaund, Syr 
Bawff Evers, in company of many other gentylmen, varey well apoynt- 
ed, their folks clothed in their Uveray, well monted. And with them 
wer many honests folks of the countre, with spers and bowes, in 
jackets, to the nombre of two hondreth horsys. 

^^ With the sam fayr company, was the said qwene conveyd to 
Morpath, and by the towne passed in fayr ordre, wher ther was much 
people ; and so sche went to the abbay, wher sche was well receyved 
by the abbot and religyous revested, at the gatt of the church, with 
the crosse. And after the recejrvyng sche was conveyd to hyr 
lodgyngs in the said place for that sam nyght. 

^^ The xxvijth day of the said monneth, the qwene departed from 
Morpath, after the custom before, to goo to Alnewyk a place of th^ 
erle of Northumberlaund. And in haff of the way cam before hyr, 
maister Henry Gray, esquier, well apoynted. In hys company many 
other gentylmen, and hys folks well monted and arayd in hys liveray, 
to the nombre of a hundreth horsys. 

'^ Two mylle from the sayd place, the said erle cam and mett hyr, 
well acompanyd, and brought hyr thorough hys park, wher sche 
kylde a buk with her bow. After which sche was conveyde to the 
said castell, where sche and hyr company was welcomed by the said 
lorde, the wich maid hyr varey good chore. 

'^ The next day, the xxviijth day of the said monneth, sche was all 
the hoU day in the said castell, and.^y the lord well cheryst and hyr 
company. 

^^ The xxixth day of the sayd monneth the said qwene departed 
from Alnewyk, for to go for Barrwyk, and at haff of the way, named 
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Belleford, she bayted. For Syr Thomas D'Arcy, capittayne of the 
said Barrwyk had maid rady hyr dymier at the said place very well 
aad honnesUy. 

" For that the said maister Henry Grays abouffe named is scheryffe 
of Ellaund shyre and Norihumberlaund shyre, he bore his rod before 
the said qwene, sens the entrynge of the said lordschyps to Barrwyk. 

" Betwyx Alnewyk and Barrwyk cam to the qwene maister Eawff 
Wodryngton, having in hys company many gentyhnen well apoynted. 
His folks arayd in liveray, well horsed, to the nombre of an hundreth 
hoisys. 

"At the comyng ny to Barrwyk was shot ordonnounce, the wiche 
was fayr for to here. And ny to the sayd place, the qwene drest hyr. 
And ichon in fayr aray, went the on after the other in fayr ordre. 

" At the entrynge of the bryge was the said capittayne well ^.poyn- 
ted, and in hys company hys gentyhnen and men of armes who recey- 
ved the said qwene into the said place. 

" At the tother end of the bryge toward the gatt, was the maister 
marshall companyd of hys company, ichon bearing a staife in his 
haund. 

" After hym was the college revested with the crosse, the wiche' was 
gyffen hyr for to kisse by th^ archbyschop as before. 

" At the gatt of the said towne was the maister porter, with the 
gard and soyars of the said place, in a row well apoynted. Ichon of 
those had an hallebarde or other staffe in his haund, as the others. 
And apon the said gatt war the mynstraylls of the sayd capittayne, 
playnge of their instruments. 

" In the midds of the said towne was the maister chamberlayn, and 
the mayre, accompanyd of the bourges and habitaunts of the said 
place, in fayr ordre, and well apoynted. 

" In such fayr ordre and company sche was conveyd and brought 
to the castell, wher she was receyved by the lady D^Arcy honnestly 
accompanyd. 

" The XXX and xxxith days of the said monneth, the qwene tarried 
at Barrwyk, where she had great chore of the said cappitayne of 
Barrwyk, and hyr company in likewys. That sam day was by the 
said cappitayne, to the pleasur of the said qwene, gyffen corses of 
chasse within the said towne, with other sports of bayrs and of doggs 
togeder. 

" The first day of August the qwene departed fro Barrwyk for to 
go to Lamberton kerke in varey fayr company, and well apoynted. 

" First, of the said archbyschops and byschops, the erles of Surrey 
and of Northumberlaund, the lord Dacres, the lord Scroop and hys 
son, the lord Gray, the lord Latemer, the lord chamberlain, maister 
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Polle, and other nobles and knyghte. The young gentylmen wer 
well apoynted at their devises, and ther was soumuch of cloth of gold, 
as of other rychc rajTnents. Their horsys frysks in hamays of the 
selfe : and upon thos orfavery, sum others had campaynes gylt, the 
others campaynes of sylver. Gambads at plasur, that it was a fayr 
thyng for to se. 

" The sayd erle of Northumberlaund was varey well mounted, hys 
horse rj'chly apoynted, his hamays of gold in brodeux, hjTnselfe in a 
jackette betten of gold, well wrought in goldsmith werke, and brodery, 
and in a cloke of porple horded of cloth of gold. His hensmen 
apojTited as before mentioned. Incontinently before hym rode the 
maister of his horse, conveying the sam thre hensmen arayed in 
jacketts all of orfaver}' and brodery, and ther hamays of their horsys 
in such wys of orfavery and brodery, full of small bells that maid a 
grett noyse. After thos cam a gentylmen ledyng in his haund a 
corser, covered to the grownde of a varey rych trapure betten of gold 
of orfavery and brodery in oraunge. And ichon of the sam a gren tre 
in the manere of a pyne, and maid the said lord pannades, and they 
wevited varey honestlv. 

" After cam the said qwene varey rychly arayde and enomed with 
gold and precyous stones, setting in hyr lytere rychly apoynted. Her 
foteman alwayes ny to hyr well apoynted. H}t pallefrey folow- 
ynge after hyr well apoynted, led by Syre Thomas Worteley, maister 
of hyr horse. After hyr Ladyes and Gentylmen varey nobly and 
richly apoynted, and monted upon fayr pallefreys, and their hamays 
ryche in appareyll. 

'• After cam h}T char r}xhly apoynted, fom'nysched of ladyes and 
gentylwomen well apoynted, and after that, sum other gentylwomen 
on horsbak honorably apoynted. 

" The said cappitayne of Barrwyk, and my lady hys wyffe accom- 
panyd of many gentylmen and gentylwomen rychly arayd, and 
clothed of a liveray, went with the said qwene to Edinburghe. 

'' Before the said qwene war by ordre Johannes and hys company, 
and Henry Glascebery and hys company, the trompetts, officers of 
amies, and Serjeants of misse, so that at the dopartyng owt of the 
said Barrwyk and at hyr Bedward at Lambertonkerke, it was a joy 
for to see and here. 

" In such stat and aray the said qwene cam out of Barrwyk, ichon 
by ordre, the lordes and nobles thre and thre togeder, to the said 
Lambertonkerke, and the company behind well apoynted and in fa}T 
aray, that it was estimed that ther war of the parte of the said qwene 
xviii C. or two M. horsys all well apoynted.**^ 
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N the month of October 1602, William Sever 
was elected bishop of Durham. He is said to 
have been the son of a sieve-maker, and a 
native of Shincliffe, near Dm'ham. After 
being successively warden of Merton college, 
provost of Eton, chancellor of the diocese of 
Oxford, abbot of St. Mary's at York, and 
bishop of Carlisle, he was translated to Dur- 
ham, the temporalties of which had been en- 
trusted to his management after the tran- 
slation of bishop Fox. Bishop Sever died in 
1505, and was buried in the abbey of St. Mary's at York. — Surtees. 

1507. — The see of Durham was filled by Christopher Bainbrigg, 
dean of York. Bainbrigg was a native of the village of Hilton, near 
Appleby, in Westmoreland, and was educated in queen'^s college in 
Oxford. Bishop Bainbrigg was translated to York within one year 
after his consecration at Durham. — Ihid, 

1508 (March 9). — The prior of Durham, gave letters testimonial to 
Robert Lumley, a hermit, and Cuthbert Billingham, gent., when 
setting out to visit the Holy Land. — lUd, 

1509 (April 28). — Thomas Buthall, dean of Salisbury, was nomi- 
nated to the see of Durham. He was of the privy council to Henry 
VII. and VIII. and held the privy seal and the office of secretary of 
state under the latter Prince. Not much of his time was spent within 
his diocese. The immense riches which bishop Buthall had accumu- 
lated, were the ultimate cause of his ruin. By order of Henry VIII. he 
compiled an account of the lands and revenues of the crown through- 
out England ; at the same time he drew up a statement of his own 
riches. The two volumes were, it is said, bound exactly alike, in fair 
white vellum, and Buthall by mistake delivered into the hand of Wol- 
sey the inventory of his own private fortunes, instead of a survey of 
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the royal revenues. The cardinal, with malicious satisfaction, placed 
the volume before tbe sovereign, observing, that though he would be 
disappointed in meeting \vith the information he expected, he need be 
under no difficulty where to apply for the assistance which his neces- 
sities required. Henry made no ungenerous use of the unintentional 
disclosure; but the chagrin which the bishop conceived on discov- 
ering his error, is said to have been so excessive that his death was 
the consequence. Buthall repaired the third part of Tyne bridge on 
the south, and began to build the great dining hall at Auckland ; 
the work was left unfinished at his death, which took place on the 
4th of February, 1522. — Surtees. 

1509. — Leland states, that at Eiley (Eiloe) primis annis Henrici 
VIIL, not far from Norham, in the lordship of the bishop of Durham, 
was found betwixt two stones, bokles of an arming girdle, typpe and 
barres of the same, of pure gold, a pomel and crosse for a sword of 
gold ; bokles and typps of gold for spurs."" 

1510* — A great number of the people of Newcastle, headed by some 
of the aldermen and principal men of that town, assembled at Jes- 
mond, with intent to kill the prior of Tynemouth. — Bourne, 

1513. — The earl of Hume, then warden of the marches, by royal 
authority, entered Northumberland, and wasted the country. Being 
laden with booty on his return, sir WiUiam Buhner, with a party of 
English, lay in ambush at Broomhouse, where they put the Scots to 
flight and retook all the plunder. — Scatfs Border Exploits. 

1513 (August 22).-^ames IV. king of Scotland, crossed the bor- 
der with one of the most formidable armies that had ever invaded 
England, and laid siege to Norham castle, which however, did not 
surrender till the 29th of August. The earl of Surrey, to whom 
Henry had intrusted the defence of the kingdom during his absence, 
was at Pomfret when he heard of the Scots having crossed the Tweed. 
'He ipamediately set out for Newcastle, having previously summoned 
the nobility and gentry of Cheshire and Lancashire, as well as those of 
the northern counties, to meet him with their forces at that town on 
the first of September. On the 30th of August he reached Durham, 
where he received St. Guthbert^s banner from the prior ; and on the 
same day he arrived at Newcastle, where he was met by lord Dacre, 
sir William Bulmer, sir Marmaduke Constable, and many other noble- 
men and gentlemen of the northern counties. At Newcastle he 
appointed a general rendezvous for his army, on Sunday, the 4th of 
September, at the village of Bolton, about five miles west by north of 
Alnwick. Owing to the coarseness of the weather and the bad state 
of the roads, which hindered his forces from coming up, the earl was 
obliged to remain at Alnwick on the Sunday, where he was joined by 
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his SOD Thomas Howard, lord admiral, with five thousand men, which 
he had bronght with him by eea. From Alnwick he sent a pursuivant 
to the Scottish kutg, upbraidmg him with his breach ot truce, and 
oSMng tA give him battle on the Friday next ensuing. His son, the 
lord admiral, at the same time sent a messa^ to the king, saying that 
he would be in the vftnguard, ready to justify the death of Andrew 
Barton, against him and all his people," On Monday, the fifth of 
September, the English army took the field at Bolton, where Sum>y, 
early on the Tuesday morning, received an answer, by a Scottish 
herald, to his message, in which he was informed, that the king would 
abide to give him battle on the day appointed. On the Tuesday the 
English advanced to Wooler Haugh, where they remained till the ■ 
Thursday. Surrey having discovered that the king had burnt Ford 
castle, and taken up a strong position on Flodden Hill, sent a pursui- 
vant with another letter to the Scottish camp, dated " Woller- 
haughe, the 7th day of September, at five of the clock in the after- 
noon," upbnuding the king with breaking his promise, and oifering to 
gi\e him battle on Millfield Plain next day. Finding that the king 

* Tbe principtl nMon wbicb Junn uNgned for invading England, wai to obtain 
aatiibctioa for tbe death of sit Robert Kerr, wmrden of the eaat marches, who wai ilaia 
at a l)otder meeting, about idOH, b; the baitard Heron and two other Engliibmen, 
nained Lilburo and Scartiead; and for the death of Andrew Barton, whom the earl of 
Sorrcj*! aons, Edward and Thomai, had attacked at pirate, and killed at aea in 1511. 
Tbe king's real object, howerer, waa to oblige Henry VIIL to abandon the war which 
be waa then cutpag on agunat Louia XIL in Flanden. 
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would not descend from his advantageous post, and give him battle on 
the plain of Millfield, Surrey left Wooler Haugh. Crossing the Till 
near Weetwood, he proceeded behind the high ground to the south- 
ward of Doddington, in the direction of Berwick, to the village of 
Barmoor, in the neighbourhood of which his army lay encamped on 
the Thursday night. Early on the Friday monling, instead of pursu- 
ing his march towards Berwick, he faced the north-west, and proceed- 
ed by way of Duddo towards Twisel bridge, where the vanguard and 
the artillery passed the Till about eleven in the forenoon ; the main 
body crossing at the Mill-ford, about a mile higher up the stream. As 
the English did not commence their march from Barmoor until after 
daylight in the morning, it is impossible to believe that the leaders of 
the Scottish host were not acquainted with their movements. James, 
however, appears to have thought it more prudent to retain his 
vantage ground on Flodden Hill than to descend from his position 
and oppose the English when crossing the Till. The English van- 
guard, after crossing the Till, advanced towards Branxton, as if their 
intention had been to occupy an eminence near to that village, and a 
little to the westward of Flodden. The Scots by this manoeuvre 
were compelled either to -descend from the hill to oppose them, or to 
allow their enemies to take up a formidable position between them 
and their own country. As the numbers of the hostile armies were 
nearly equal, it would have been no wonderful act of bravery on the 
part of James to have voluntarily descended from Flodden Hill and 
engaged his enemy on the plain ; but he never left his position until 
compelled by the more skillful generalship of his veteran adversary. 
The Scottish army perceiving their enemies advancing, set fire to therr 
huts and litter on Flodden Hill, the smoke of which being blown 
by a south wind towards the English army, prevented them from 
seeing the movements of the Scots, a body of whom, under cover of 
the smoke, proceeded to occupy the hill, towards which the English 
vanguard was advancing. By the time that the smoke had cleared 
away, the English had crossed the small stream of Palinsbum, and the 
two armies now appeared within a short distance of each other. The 
English army, fronting the south, and extending east and west, was 
formed in three divisions, with a body of cavalry under the command 
of lord Dacre in the rear as a reserve. Surrey's eldest son, lord 
Thomas Howard, commanded the right division, the right wing of 
which was led on by his younger brother, sir Edmund Howard. Surrey 
himself commanded in the centre ; and the third division, consisting 
chiefly of Cheshire and Lancashire men, was under the command of 
sir Edward Stanley. The artillery was in front, in the intervals 
between the divisions. The Scottish army appears to have been 
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drawn up in a similar manner. The extreme right of the English was 
opposed to the left wing of the Scots under the command of the earl 
of Huntley and lord Hume ; while that part of the first division under 
the immediate command of Thomas Howard, lord admiral, was en- 
countered by the Scots under the earls of Crawford and Montrose. 
The Scottish centre was led on by the king himself; and the right 
division, consisting cluefly of Highlanders, was under the command of 
the earls Lennox and Argyle. The earl of Bothwell had charge of the 
reserve, which consisted chiefly of his own followers, and of men from 
Lothian. The most experienced of the Scottish nobility appear to 
have strongly urged the king to decline giving battle to Surrey. The 
old earl of Angus, Archibald, Bell-the-Cat, having remonstrated with 
the king on the impolicy of engaging the English, James told the 
veteran warrior that " if he was afraid he might go home."" Angus, 
it is said, shed tears on hearing the scornful reproof, and quitted the 
field, leaving his two sons to fight, and lose their lives, under the banner 
of a king who had so unfeelingly insulted him. At a council which 
was held of the Scottish chiefs, lord Lindesay strongly advised that 
they should decline a battle in which they might lose much but could . 
gain little. " I compare your lordships,^ said he " to an honest 
merchant, who would, in his voyage, go to dice with a common 
hazarder, and there to jeopardy a rose-noble on a cast against a 
gleed halfpeny ; which, if this merchant wins, it will be counted but 
little, or else nought ; but if he tynes, he tynes his honour, with that 
piece of gold, which is of more valour. So my lords, ye may under- 
stand by this, ye shall be called the merchant, and your king a rose- 
noble, and England the common hazarder, who has nothing to 
jeopardy but a gleed halipeny, in comparison of your noble king and 
an old crooked carle lying in a chariot *.''\ James, however, obstin- 
ately rejected their advice, and the battle began about four in the 
afternoon of Friday, 9th of September, but previous to the armies 
coming to close encounter, there appears to have been cannonading 
on both sides. Hall B^ya that the master gunner of the English killed 
by his discharges the master gunner of Scotland, and drove his men 
from their guns, so that the Scottish ordnance did no harm to the 
English, while the artilleiy of the latter " shotte into the myddes of 
the kynges battayl and slewe many persones.''^ The right wing of 
the English, under sir Edmund Howard, was attacked with such 
vigour by the Scots under the earl of Huntley and lord Hume, that 
the English were thrown into disorder. Sir Edmund himself was 
beaten down, and part of the English fled. The fugitives are said to 

* Pitscottie'to History of Scotland. 
2b 
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have been a parf^ of Cheshire men, who were dissatisfied at being 
separated from the rest of their countrjmen under Stanley, and 
placed under the command of a Howard. Sir Edmund was rescued 
from his peril by a band of north countrymen, led on by John Heron, 
the bastard ; and lord Dacre coming up with the reserve, checked the 
further progress of the Scots. After this first encounter, it is said 
that lord Hume most unaccountably withdrew from the conflict, and 
for the remainder of the day remained a spectator of the fight. 
Pitscottie says that lord Hume, when urged by the earl of Huntley 
to advance to the assistance of the king, answered, " Ho does well 
that does for himself. We have foughten our vanguards, and have 
won the same : therefore let the lave do their part as well as we.*" 
According to the same author the earl of Huntley called his men 
together by trumpet and slug-horn, intending to have advanced to 
the succour of the king, but that ere he arrived the battle was over. 
The Scottish division under the earls of Crawford and Montrose at- 
tacked the English, commanded by the lord Admiral, who, perceiving 
the main body of the Scots under the king descending the hill, sent 
the Agnus Dei that he wore at his breast, as a token to his father, 
requesting him to bring forward his divison in all haste. Surrey 
immediately advanced, and was encountered by the Scottish centre 
led on by the king, who, surrounded by his nobles and the chosen 
men of his army, and supported by the reserve under the earl of 
Bothwell, made so furious an assault upon the English, that for a 
time the victory seemed to incline towards the Scottish side. The 
Scottish right wing, consisted chiefly of Highlanders, under the 
earls of Lennox and Argyle, rushing in a tumultuous manner 
from the hill — ^probably Flodden — on which they were stationed, in 
order to support the main body, were attacked in flank by the Che- 
shire and Lancashire men under sir Edward Stanley. Stanley hav- 
ing routed this division of the Scots, pressed forward to assail the 
rear of the main body, commanded by the king, which, about the 
same time, was also attacked by the lord Admiral, who had defeated 
the Scots opposed to him, and slain their leaders, Crawford and Mon- 
trose. The Scottish centre, though assailed on all sides, continued 
to maintain their ground with the most determined courage, and the 
king with his principal nobles and the flower of his army were hewed 
down by the English bill-men. Night at length put an end to the 
carnage, and the remainder of the Scottish army retired firom the 
field. It would appear that the English general was not apprised of 
the Scots having abandoned the field, until daylight next morning, 
when a party of horse under lord Dacre discovered the Scottish ord- 
nance deserted on the hill side. There fell into the hands of the 
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English fieventeen pieces of cannon, which the writer of a French 
account of the battle, in the Herald's College, describes as being the 
neatest, the best fashioned, and the smallest in the touch-hole that 
ever he saw. Among them were the beautiful train called the Seven 
Sisters, cast by Robert Borthwick, Master of Artillery to the 
Scottish king. Sir Walter Scott, in the notes to Marmion, Canto 
VI, writes as follows: "The Scots lost, perhaps, from eight to ten 
thousand men, but that included the very prime of their nobility, genr 
try, and even clergy. Scarce a family of eminence but has an ances- 
tor killed at Flodden ; and there is no province in Scotland, even 
at this day, where the battle is mentioned without a sensation of 
terror and sorrow. The English lost also a great number of men, 
perhaps within one third of the vanquished, but they were of inferior 
note.^ Besides the king and his natural son, Alexander Stewart, 
archbishop of St. Andrew's, there was slain on the Scottish side 
twelve earls ; Crawford, Montrose, Lennox, Argyle, Errol, Athol, 
Morton, Cassilis, Bothwell, Bothes, Caithness, and Glencaim; 
thirteen lords of parliament, and five eldest sons of peers. About 
fifty gentlemen of high rank and chiefs of families fell ; and three 
dignified ecclesiastics, besides the archbishop of St. Andrew's, lost 
their lives. Their names were George Hepburn, bishop of Caithness 
and the Isles ; William Bunch, abbot of Kilwinning ; and Lawrence 
Oliphant, abbot of Inchaffray. During the night, Hume's followers, 
with parties of thieves from Tynodale and Teviotdale, employed 
themselves in stripping the slain, and in pillaging the baggage of 
both armies. The day after the battle Lord Dacre, who knew the 
king, discovered his body among the slain, and it was afterwards 
identified by his chancellor, Sir William Scott, his serjeant-porter, 
Sir John Forman, and other Scottish prisoners. He had received 
several wounds, both from arrows and bills. There was a deep 
wound in his neck, and his left hand was nearly severed from the 
arm. The body was conveyed to Berwick, where it was embalmed 
and enclosed in lead, and afterwards secretly, among other things, 
sent to Newcastle. From Newcastle, Surrey took it with him to 
London, and placed it in the monastery of Sheen, near Richmond, 
where it was afterwards interred, by the special permission of Leo X.* 



* James having died under sentence of excommunication, which he incurred by break- 
ing the treaty of peace, Henry, with some ostentation, applied to the pope for permission 
to give Christian burial to his body ; and Leo X., in a letter dated the 29th of Novem- 
ber, granted him permission to inter it, as requested, honourably in St Paul's Cathednd. 
It, however, was left above ground at Sheen, till the time of Edward VI., when the 
monastery became the property and residence of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, who 
permitted it to be thrown into a lumber-room among some old timbers, lead, and other 
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The English army appears to have passed over to the eastern side 
of the Till at Ford the day after the battle, a guard being left on the 
field to look after the English artillery, as weU as that taken from 
the enemy. The lord Admiral, who was on the field during the day, 
was at one time likely to be exposed to great jeopardy from a party of 
Scots who suddenly appeared on one of the neighbouring hills, but 
William Blacknal, the director of the English ordnance, saluted them 
with such a peal that they fled. The artillery was removed the same 
day to Etal ; and Surrey, having accomplished his object in repelling 
the aggression of the Scots, shortly afterwards proceeded to London, 
taking with him the king's body, which he presented to Queen 
Catherine at Richmond. — Rambles, in Narthd. 

1515 (Oct. 18).— Margaret, widow of James IV. of Scotland, 
afterwards married to the earl of Angus, waa delivered of a daughter 
in Harbottle castle, Northumberland, little more than two years after 
her first husband had lost his life at Flodden. This daughter, the 
lady Margaret Douglaa, by her marriage with the earl of Lennox, 
became the mother of lord Henry Damley, husband of Mary queen 
of Scots. — Ihid. 

This year the streets of Haydon-bridge, Northumberland, were 
desecrated with the murder of Matthew Harrison by Robert Hut- 
chinson, who stabbed him in the right breast with a lance staflf, of 
which wound he instantly died, and for which the murderer, and his 
father, Thomas Hutchinson, as accessory to the crime, fled to Dur- 
ham for sanctuary. — Suttees' Soc. Pub. 

The college gateway at Durham, as it at present remains, was built 
by prior Caatell (1494-1519), the former gateway having fallen mto 
decay. In the room above the arch-way Gastell renewed the chapel 
of St. Helen, where mass was celebrated twice a day for the benefit 
of the laity ; and the sleeping room of its priest. After the reforma- 
tion, its upper story was for a long time used as the exchequer of the 
Dean and Chapter. — Raine's Dur. Cath. 

1516 (May 2). — By a decree of the star chamber, of this date, 
concerning the government of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, twenty-four 
auditors were to be chosen by the twelve crafts, to inspect the yearly- 
accounts of the corporation of that town, without any reward. — 
Brcmd. 

rubbish ; in which state it was seen by Stow. In the reign of Elizabeth some workmen 
cut off the bead of the embalmed corpse ; and one Lancelot Young, master glazier to her 
majesty, feeling a sweet savour to proceed from it, brought it to his house in Wood- 
street, London, where he kept it for some time ; but at length he caused it to be buried 
by the sexton of St Michael's, amongst other bones taken out of the charnel-house of 
that church. — Stow'4 Survey ofLomdon. 
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In the same decree, mention occurs of the craft of cooks. The 
oldest existmg ordinary of this society, dated September 10th, 1575, 
and citing a more ancient one, incorporated anew seven cooks, with 
perpetual succession, &c., providing that none but persons of this 
society should keep shop, or drese abroad any dinners at marriages, 
burials or churchings ; that no stranger should cut fish on the Sand- 
hill without paying them an acknowledgement; that they should 
receive of all fish that should be cut in the common markets ^^ pur- 
poise, seal, fresh ling, cod, and other great fish, one penny out of 
every bulling they sold for ; '" and of every " purpoise and seal, the 
head, finns and numbles.^ The society appears to have been extinct 
about the year 1692. — Brand, 

Mention also occurs in the above decree of the star-chamber, of 
the craft of furbishers : of the craft of " boieres,^ i. e. bow-makers : 
of the craft of '^ fletchers,^ i. e. arrow-makers ; and of the craft of 
girdlers. — Ibid. 

The craft of keelmen are also first mentioned in the same decree of 
of the star-chamber. They again occur as a fraternity in Newcastle, 
A.D. 1539, also about the year 1556, when they appear to have been 
an independent society. — IMd. 

1517. — Mention occurs in the books of the merchant-adventurers, 
of a society called the craft of spicers, as existing at this period, in 
the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. When this company became 
extinct does not appear. — Ibid. 

1518 (May 27).— John Stokow of Nunbus, in the parish of New- 
burgh, in Tindale, Northumberland, went to the church of Durham, 
and there sought refuge, because on the day of the Invention of the 
Holy Gross, in the year before, with a dagger at Nunbus aforesaid, 
he deathfully struck one Robert Ordeley on the right shoulder, by 
giving him a mortal blow, of which he instantly died. — Hodgswis 
Narthd. 

1520 (June 22). — The date of the ordinary of the incorporated 
company of Butchers, of the city of Durham. — Surtees. 

1521. — In a report made this year by lord Dacre and Phil. Dacre 
to Willam Franklyn, chancellor of the bishop of Durham, concerning 
the state of Norham castle, the progress which had been made in re- 
pairing the walls is thus noticed : ^' The lang waull betwix the inner 
ward and the nether gate next the watre is fynysshed redie to the 
battaling, and so it mistres no more for a necessite ; for it is of high 
xiiij yerds and more, and besides the advantage of the bank of 
Glen waull in sight. There is ashlers redie he wen, and other filling 
stuiT redie gotten in the quarry, that nigh hand wyll fynysshe the said 
four towrs being bulwarks, or at the best wyll fynysshe thre of them. 
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If it be wfUT, my lord''s pleasure must be knowen, whedre his lord- 
ship will have the work to go forward or to ceese ; for if it oontinne 
and go forward, my said lord must bo chargeid with the wageia of 
the same out of his coffres, during the tymo of warr, for according 
to the covenauntA of iudentura, the wageia and fees of the woi^man 
must go and find able men, whiche with those that is covenaunted to 
be and remain in tyme of peas, shall make the full Dombre of lix, for 
the whiche I have provided of harncs, to bo above their jaks, of myn 
own charge, for the deputie a complete curase, and for every of the 
other an almane belett, a bever, and a sallett." — Archteologia. 



F Lord Dacre. 
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1522 (February). — Cardinal Thomas Wolsey was elected to the 
bishopric of Durham, on his resignation of the see of Bath and Wells. 
The Cardinal received restitution of the temporalities on the 30th of 
April 1523, and continued to hold with the bishopric of Durham the 
archieplscopal see of York. During the six years which Wolsey 
retained Durham he never once visited the diocese. In 1528 ho 
resigned Durham, and was translated to Winchester. — Surteee. 

1523. — Robert Lambert and others having murdered Christopher 
Kodchff at Shereaton, in the diocese of Durham, and Lambert having 
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taken sanctuary in the priory of Tynemouth, cardinal Wolsey, being 
struck with the hainousness of the crime, and offended at so shameful 
an evasion of justice, wrote to lord Dacre of the north, warden of the 
marches, to use every exertion to get him out from thence, in order 
to his suffering condign punishment. — Brand. 

1523. — King Henry VIII. granted his commission under the great 
seal of William Franklyn, clerk, sir William Bulmer, and sir Willi- 
am Ewre, knights, to inquire of and seize a prize ship driven into 
Tinmouth haven in the river Tyne at South Shields, within the 
bishop'^s royal liberty, and to deliver the ship, with the goods and 
habiliments of war in her, to the said bishop, so of right belonging to 
him allowed by ancient grants and confirmations from the crown. — 
Ihid, 

The Scottish army, then lying at Coldstream, resolved to attempt 
the reduction of Wark, under the command of the duke of Albany, 
sir John Lisle being then governor. Buchanan the historian being 
present at the seige gives the following description of the castle : — 
'^ In the innermost area was a tower of great strength and height, 
this was encircled with two walls, the outer including a large 
space, into which the inhabitants of the country used to fly with 
' their cattle, corn, and flocks, in time of war; the inner of much 
smaller extent, but fortified more strongly by ditches and towers. It 
had a strong garrison, good store of artillery, and other things 
necessary for defence." The duke of Albany sent against it bat- 
tering cannon, and a chosen band of Scots and French to the num- 
ber of 4,000, under the conmiand of Andrew Ker of Faimherst. 
The French carried the outer inclosure at the first assault, but they 
were dislodged by the garrison setting fire to the straw laid up there- 
in. The beseigers soon recovered it, and by their cannon effected a 
breach in the inner wall. The French with great intrepidity mounted 
the breach, sustaining great loss by the shot of those who possessed 
the tower or keep, and being warmly received by the forces that de- 
fended the inner ballium, were obliged to retire after a great slaughter. 
The attack was to have been renewed on the succeeding day, but a> 
fall of rain in the night, which swelled the Tweed and threatened ta 
cut off the retreat of the assailants to the main army, and the 
approach of the earl of Surrey, who before lay at Alnwick with a 
large force, obliged the duke to relinquish his design and return inta 
Scotland. The present remains of Wark castle do not convey aa 
idea that it could possibly at any time have been a considerable for- 
tress, but such it most certainly waj9» At what time it wa« disman- 
tled and thus totally destroyed is not known ; but most probably it 
was one of the strongholds ordered to be demolished by king James- 
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VI. of Scotland, on his accession to the crown of England. It 
stood on a circular eminence fonned by art. The founder is not 
known, nor the period of its erection. — Border Antiq. 

1524 (June 21). — The Soots in number about five hundred, crossed 
the Tweed, and concealed themselves in convenient places for the 
purpose of plundering the traders as they passed to the fair in Ber- 
wick, by which means they obtained much -spoil besides prisoners, 
but before they got home the young lord of Fowberry with a party of 
English, surprised them, and after a sharp skirmish, the Scots were 
defeated with the loss of two hundred slun and prisoners. — Scot($ 
Border Exploits. 

1525 (Oct. 10). — A treaty was concluded at Berwick between the 
commissioners of king Henry VIII. and king James V., for a three 
years' peace ; and in the year 1528, the truce was renewed, and the 
peace was continued for five years. — FuUer''s Berwick, 

Thomas Horsley, who was mayor of Newcastle in the years 1514, 
1519, 1524, 1525, and 1533, devised all his lands in that place, after 
his death and that of hie wife, for the endowment of a grammar 
school, which was to be free for any within or without that town. 
This school was at first situated on the north-east side of St. Nicholas*^ 
church, in the large area called the church-yard, and before the burial 
place was railed in. In 1599, the 42nd year of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, it, by charter from that princess, became a royal foundation, 
and was removed to the hospital of St. Mary, in Westgate street, 
its present situation. — Brand. 

1526. — Wolsey Bishop of Durham, issued his commissions for 
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arraying ships in the ports of the county palatine, to attend and serve 
under the king's Admiral in the north seas. — Hutchinson's Bur. 

1527 (August 31).— This is the date of the old ordinary of the 

incorporated company of weavers in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, which is still in their possession. 
It enjoins them to ass^nble yearly, at the feast 
of Corpus Ghristi, to go together in procession 
and play their play and pageant of ^^ The Bear- 
ing of the Cross,'' at their own expence. That 
any brother misbehaving at meetings, should 
forfeit six pounds of wax for every default ; and 
that any brother lying in wait to beat, slay, or 
murder any of his brethem, should be put out of 
the society for ever; that any brother calling 
another " Scot,*" or " manswom,'' in malice, should forfeit 6s. 8d. 
without any forgiveness ; that every brother should be " at the Sante 
Augustines,*" in the day of Exaltation of the Holy Cross, and go 
*' the none of the same day to the dirige and sowle masses to be done 
for the brederes and susters*" of the fellowship, on pain of forfeiting 
6d. for each default, &c. This society has a warrant renewed yearly 
from the mayor of Newcastle, to seize bad yam, &c., and stiU con- 
tinue to receive annual contributions from the pedlars, who keep 
booths during the fairs in the town. A.D. 1682, Carlel-tower was 
repaired by this society for a meeting-house. The armOTial bearings 
of the company are given in the margin. — Arms o/Incorp. Camp. 

1528 (Jan. 21). — A band of border thieves, led by William a 
Charleton otherwise called Willie a Shotlyngton, the head rebel 
of all the outlawes, and one Harry Noble, Archebalde Dodde, and Ro- 
ger Armestrange, entered the bishopric of Durham ; robbed many 
persons in the neighbourhood of Woolsingham, and carried the 
priest of Muggleswick away with them a prisoner. On their return 
homewards, the Tyne being flooded, they could not pass by any of 
the fords, and were therefore compelled to attempt a passage by 
Haydon bridge, on which there was a gate, which was barred, 
chained, and locked against them, and being set upon by the bailiff 
of Hexham, and the constable of Langley castle with their followers, 
the thieves were compelled to abandon their horses and seek safety 
on foot ; but being pursued by Thomas Errington, the constable of 
Langley, and others, with a slouth hound, they were overtaken and 
in the conflict which ensued, Charleton and Noble were killed, and 
Armstrong and Dodde, taken prisoners, and tried at a warden court 
held at Alnwick for the purpose on the 27th of January. Armstrong 
was sobsequently hung in chains near to Newcastle, and Dodde at 

2c 
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Alnwick. The bodies of Charleton and Noble were also hung in 
chains, the former at Hexham, and the latter at Haydon bridge. 
The prompt and vigourous measures adopted by the earl of North- 
umberland on this occasion, so daunted the thieves, that on Sunday 
the 26 th of January, as the earl was returning from high mass at the 
parish church of Alnwick, " William Lisle, Humphrey Lisle, William 
Shafto we, and other their adherents, in all the number of eighteen per- 
sons," unconditionally presented themselves before him in their shirts 
with halters round their necks and humbly kneeling on their knees, 
surrendered to the king's mercy. The whole of these men, how- 
ever, with the exception of Humphrey Lisle were put to death, and 
the chief leaders were drawn and quartered* '• And the heddes and 
quarters of theyme that were so executed for hye treason," were 
" caused to be set up upon the dongeon of the castell of Newcasteli 
and in sondry other eminent and open places most apparent to the 
view and sight of the people to the hye contentation of all the trewe 
inhabitants of theis parties, and extreme terror of all other semlabei 
offenders." — HodgsonCs Northd. 

1528 (April 1). — "Six notorious thieves of T3nidall" were "exe- 
cuted and put to death" at Newcastle, after which, "in presence of 
all the gentlemen of Northumberland, the Tindal men in gret num- 
bers submytted themselfes " beseeching the king's pardon. — Ibid. 

The oldest ordinary of the society of free porters of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, is dated A.D. 1528. On the 25th September, 1648, 
the conmion council of that town made an order to revoke the ordin- 
ary on account of the fraternity refusing to go down and lend their 
assistance, on a revolt at Tynemouth castle. A new ordinary was 
granted them September 27th 1667, which constituted them a body 
politic, with power to sue, &c. in the courts of Newcastle. The 
members of this society originally enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
conveying goods landed within certain boundaries upon the river 
Tyne. They were sixteen in number, and vacancies by death were 
filled by purchase from the conunon council ; it was also indispensable 
that candidates should be free burgesses ; but by an act of that body 
it was subsequently agreed that non-freemen should be eligible, and 
that the society themselves should have the power of disposing of 
such vacancies, on payment of £Z2. for each, to the said common- 
council. — Brand. Records of the 8oc. 

1530. — Guthbert Tunstall, bishop of London, was translated to the 
see of Durham. In 1534, when Henry VIII. in defiance of the 
Roman pontiff, assumed the title of supreme head of the English 
Church, Tunstall hesitated, argued, and submitted ; and soon after 
publicly defended the king's supremacy from the pulpit. In 1535 
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he acted as one of the commissioners for valuing all ecclesiastical 
benefices, and settling the first fruits and tenths on the crown. By 
the act 27 Henry VIII. the bishop was deprived of nearly all the 
ancient honours and peculiar privileges which a succession of mon- 
archs, during six centuries, had lavished on the see of Durham. 
Bishop Tunstall bowed to the storm in silence, and preserved, 
during the remainder of Henry's reign, a considerable degree of 
personal favour and influence. On the accession of Edward VI. 
the cautious, yet open conduct of Tunstall, seems for a time to 
have saved him from ruin ; he had been dismissed from the council 
board in 1548, but suffered no further molestation during the first 
years of the new reign. The ambitious views, however, of the daring 
and profligate Dudley, duke of Northumberland, impelled him to 
hasten the downfall of the mild and unoffending prelate. Tunstall's 
deprivation was pronounced on the 14th of August 1552, and he 
was immediately sent to the Tower; and on the 21st of March 
following a bill was read for " the suppression of the bishopric of 
Durham.'' The death of the young king defeated the projects and 
the ambition of Dudley, and amongst other consequences of the ac- 
cession of the princess Mary, he appears to have constantly resid- 
ed, and to have successfully exerted his influence in screening the 
unhappy victims of persecution, and if he be blamed for a tacit con- 
sent to horrors which he probably could not prevent, it may be 
stated, that at least his own extended diocese was not stained with 
the blood of one religious martyr. During the heat of persecution, 
Bussell, a reformed preacher, was brought before the bishop at 
Auckland, charged with opinions which, if acknowledged, must have 
proved fatal to him, and which Tunstall knew he would not deny : 
*' hitherto,'*' said the bishop, "we have a good report among our 
neighbours ; I pray you bring not this man's blood upon my head;" 
and Immediately dismissed him unexamined. On the accession of 
Elizabeth hopes were earnestly entertained, founded on TunstalFs 
known mildness and moderation, that he would not refuse taking 
the oath of supremacy. Without, however, expressing any hostile 
feeling either to the queen, or to the reformers, he declined in his 
old age again changing his religious creed. — Surtees, 

1530 (Oct. 24). — Nicholas Featherstonhaugh, gentleman, was 
murdered (probably in some hunting party) by William Ridley, 
of Unthank, gentleman, and Hugh Ridley, of Howden, in Plen- 
mellor, and others of the same name, as appeared on a view of the 
body by the coroner of Northumberland, on the 26th of October, 
in the same year. — Hodgson s Northd, 

15;]0 — 1558. — The company of carpenters and joiners, of the 
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city of Durham, are said to have received a grant of incorporation 
from bishop Tunstall, but the earliest document now in their 
possession begins in 1661. — Sttrtees. 

1531.— Died this year '' Old John Duckett, of Softley, called the 
* Old Man," who lived to the age of 127."' — Bainis Dur. Cath. 

1532. — This year a fish was cast ashore at Tynemouth, in 
Northiunberland, (not of the whale kind) which measured from head 
to tail ninety feet and from back to belly thirty-four feet. The 
mouth was upwards of twenty-two feet long, with jaws proportion* 
able. The ribs, which were thirty in number, measured each 
twenty-one feet in length, and a foot and a half round. It had five 
very large throats, and twenty-five smaller passages into three vast 
bellies. It was furnished with two fins each of which was about 
fifteen feet long, and was a sufficient load for ten oxen. The eyes 
were not much larger than those of an ox, but placed at the distance 
of twenty-two feet from each other. Instead of teeth, it had plates 
of a homy substance ; and a tongue twenty-seven feet long. The 
tail was forked and indented like a saw, measured twenty-six feet 
in length. — BeaiUies <md Wanders of Art and Nature. London^ 1779. 
The ordinary of the incorporated company of goldsmiths, of the 
city of Durham, was confirmed by bishop Tunstall, on the 12th 
of May this year. — Surtees. 

The ordinary of the free company of Tanners, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, anciently called bark- 
ers, dated November 8th, 1532, enjoined 
the society to come yearly in their best array 
and apparel, at the feast of Corpus Ghristi, 
and go in procession, set forth their pageants, 
&c. on pain of forfeiting a pound of wax. Not 
to take any Scot by birth for an apprentice, 
under a penalty of 20s. That each brother 
should have but one butcher to buy slaughter 
of, on pain of ^10, and not to buy above eight 
fothers of bark, or forty trees, on pain of 6s. 8d.; also to supply 
each other with bark &c. The meetings of the company are held 
in an apartment in the Black Friary. Their armorial bearings are 
represented in the annexed wood cut. — Arms of Incorp, Comp. 

1534. — This year, there was an alms-house near Stock-bridge, in 
Newcastle, but when and for what particular purpose it was founded 
are alike unknown. Christopher Brigham, who was mayor of New- 
castle in 1504, founded Brigham^s alms-houses, which stood at the 
angle formed by Pilgrim-street and High Friar-street. It consisted 
of several dwelling houses, and was inhabited in 1576 by poor reli- 
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^ou8 women. Elizabeth Nykflon founded an alnuhhouse about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, for the use of the poor of All 
Sainfs pariah. Four women, with the allowanoe of 208. a year, 
were to live in it. It stood in Pilgrim-street, opposite to the west 
end of All Saints^ church. In Boume^s time, the poor women in it 
had eight chaldrons of coals and 12s. a-year, but it was then '' going 
fast to ruins.'*^ In Boume^s plan of Newcastle, the '^ Spittal AUm- 
houses ^ are marked in Westgate street, on the west side of the gate 
leading to the grammar school. On pulling down these houses not 
many years ago, the charity was removed to the Pudding chare, 
where it now is, but what has become of the revenues of the other 
alms-houses! — Btmrne, Brand. 

1535. — An act of parliament was passed declaring Hartlepool, 
whose inhabitants claimed to be parcel of the county of Northumber- 
land, to be, in future, parcel of the county of York only, but in 1545, 
this place still appears to have been considered as forming part of the 
county of Northumberland. 

About this period, Morpeth castle was used as a prison, and 
was broken open by a gang of Tindall men, for the purpose of 
rescuing Cokes Charlton, '^ the most notable thief in that country,*" 
who had been arraigned at the bar, for certain felonies, but re- 
manded to prison. — Hodgson's Northd, 

1536. — Coals were sold at Newcastie-upon-Tyne for two shillings 
and sixpence the chaldron, and at London for about four shilling the 
chaldron. — SUnoe. 

September 1. — The company of goldsmiths of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne were incorporated, by an ordinary of this 
date, with the glaziers, plumbers, pewterers 
and painters. They separated from them 
in the year 1717. At so remote a period as 
A.D. 1249, king Henry III. commanded the 
bailiffs and good men of Newcastle to choose 
four of the most prudent and trusty men of 
their town for the oflSce of moneyers there; 
and other four like persons for the keeping 
of the king's mints in that town ; also two fit 
and prudent goldsmiths to be assayers of the 
money to be made there. An assay master was appointed to this 
society in the year 1702. The armorial bearings of the company 
are given in the margin. — Arms o/Incorp. Comp, 

The ordinary of the' society of plumbers, pewterers, and glaziers, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne is dated September 1st, 1536. It enjoined 
them to go together on the feast of Corpus Christi, and maintain 
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their play of " The three Kinga of Coleyn ; " to have four wardens, 
who were to be sworn ou admission not to interfere with each other's 
occupation ; that no Scotsman bom should be taken apprentice, or 
suffered to work in Newcastle, on pain of forfeiting 3b. 4d. ; one half 
of which to go to the upholding of Tyne ,bridge. September 7th, 
1730, it was ordered, that "no brother lend his diamond, except to 
a free brother of this company, on pain of forfeiting 6s. 8d." Their 
hall, anciently called Morden-tower, was granted to them in the 
mayoralty of sir Peter BiddeU, A.D. 1619. A gilded ball is sus- 
pended from the ceiling of this meeting-room : it probably had been shot 
Irom the cannon of the Scottish army during the groat siege of the 
town in 1641^ and having lodged in the wall, was discovered on the 
alteration of the tower. — Armg of Ineorp. Comp. 
The annexed are the armorial bearing of the 




1536. — Id the autumn of this year a general insurrection broke 
out in Lancashire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, Richmond- 
shire, and Craven, under the conduct of Robert Aske, a gentleman 
of ancient family and large estate in Yorkshire. The rebels were 
joined by lord Scroop of Bolton, lord Latimer, sir George Lumley, 
sir Thomas Percy, and sir John Bulmer. After reinstating the 
monks of Hexham and other dissolved houses, the chief power of 
the rebels marched southward, preceded by some of the wandering 
priests with crosses, and displaying on their banners the crucifix, 
the five wounds of the saviour, and the chalice. They styled their 
cnterprizo The Pilgrimage of Grace, and professed its object to be 
the preservation of the king's person, the purifying of the nobility, 
and expulsing all villain blood and evil counsellors, " the restitution 
of the church, and the suppression of heretics and their opinions. 
After reducing York and Hull, and being baffled before Scarbo- 
rough by sir Ralph Eure, who defended the castle for twenty days 
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with only his own household servants, the main body of the insur- 
gents were dispersed at Doncaster, by the policy of the duke of 
Norfolk, who offered the king^s free pardon to all who would im- 
mediately disband and return home. The people of the bishopric 
had been deeply engaged in this unhallowed pilgrimage ; there was^ 
perhaps, no place where the superstitions of the ancient church had 
shed a deeper gloom, or where the first pale and struggling ray of 
the reformation broke with more unwelcome lustre. In the foUow- 
ing year several of the leaders or partizans of the former insur- 
rection broke out into partial and ill combined acts of rebellion, 
which terminated in the severe punishment of the principal offenders, 
and the complete establishment of the king'^s authority. — Surtees. 

Lords lieutenant were first appointed for the better and more 
effectually levying the force of the country, during the Northern 
insurrection in the above year. — Ibid. 

1536. — The oldest ordinary of the fraternity of tailors of New- 

castle-upon Tyne, is dated October 8th, this 
year, and enjoined that every brother, at his 
setting up shop, should pay a pot of oil to the 
fellowship ; as also thirteen-pence a year to the 
stewards " our Lady light ; '^ and that each 
apprentice, or person hired by the week, should 
pay four-pence per annum, and each hireling 
three-pence a year to their play when it should 
be performed: also, that any person born a 
subject of the king, and free of Newcastle, 
might set up shop on payment pf <f 40, with a 
pound of wax and a pot of oil, on his admittance ; as also thirteen- 
pence to our Lady-light, and eightr-pence to the play. It further 
ordered, that every brother should be at the procession on Corpus 
Ghristi day, before it passed the New-gate, on pain of forfeiting 
a pound of wax ; and that each brother should attend in his livery. 
And that the common light of the fraternity should go before the 
corpse of every brother when it was carried to church for inter- 
ment, and continue there Ughted during mass time, and till the body 
was interred. The hall of the company is on the west side of the 
Black Friary. Their armorial bearings are given above. — Arms of 
Incorp. Camp. 

1538. — By order of the queen, bishop Tunstall levied one-thousand 
men within the bishopric of Durham, for placing Norham and Ber- 
wick in a state of defence. — Surfees. 

1538. — Parish-registers were first introduced by an order of 
Thomas lord Cromwell this year ; but they did not come generally 
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into use until the reign of queen Elizabeth, who issued injunctions 
concerning them, in the 1st 7th and 39th years of her reign. 
Oliver Cromwell was particularly careful of Parish-registers: and 
a person was elected in each parish for the express purpose of keep- 
ing them ; which makes a writer in the Elwick register with great 
feeling exclaim " Maryinge by justices, election of registers by par- 
ishoners, and the use of ruling elders, first came into fashion in the 
time of rebellion, under that monster of nature, and Nooafy tyrant, 
Oliver Cromwell ! ! '^ — 8harp*s Chronican MiraMle. 

The following is a list of the parish registers in the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland, with the dates at which they severally 
commence. Extracted from the '^ Parish Register Abstract^ printed 
by order of the House of Commons in 1833. 

Note.— C Curacy— P. C Peq>etiul Curacy— R. Rectory— V. Vicaiage. 

DURHAM. 

CHB8TBR WAKD. 

Bedlington V. 1654.— Boldon, R. 1571.— Chester-le^street (with Birtley) 
P. C. 1582.— Ebchester C. 1609— Edmondbyers R. 1730.— Eah C. 1756. 
—Gateshead R. 1559.— Heworth C. 1808.— Hantenworth C. 1724. — 
Jarrow (with Heworth till 1808) P. C. 1572.— Lamesley C. 1608.— Lan- 
chester P. C. 1560.— Medomsley C. 1608.— Monkwearmouth P. C. 1768. 

— Muggleswick P. C. 1730.— Ryton R. 1581.— Satley C 1797 South 

Shields (St. Hilda's) C. 1653,— Tanfield C. 1576.— Washington R. 16(». 
— Whitbttra R. 1579.— Whickham R. 1576.— Witton-Gilbert P. C. 1571. 

DARLINGTON WARD. 

St. Andrew Auckland P. C. 1558.— St. Helen Anckland C. 1593. — Great 
Aydiffe V. 1560.— Barnard Castle C. 1609.— Brancepeth R. 1599.— Cock- 
field R. 1578.— Coniscliffe V. 1590.— Darlington P. C. 1590.— Dentcm C. 
1586.— Egglestone C. 1795.— Escomb P. C. 1545.— Gainford V. 1560.— 
Hamsterley C. 1588 — Haughton-le^Skeme R. 1569.— Heighington V. 
1559.— Merrington V. 1578.— Middleton R. 1578— Staindrop R. 1635.— 
Stanhope R. 1595.— Weardale -St. -John C. 1788— Whitworth P. C. 1569. 
Whorlton C. 1626 — Winston R. 1572.— Witton-le-Wear P. C. 1568. 
— Wolsingham R. 1655. 

EA8INGT0N WARD. 

Castle-Eden P. C. 1720.— Croxdale C. 1696.— Dalton-le-Dale V. 1653 

Easington R. 1571 — Houghton-le- Spring R. 1563 Kelloe V. 1693.— 

MonkhesQden V. 1578.— Pensher C. 1754.— Pittington-Halgarth V. 1574. 
— Seaham V. 1646.— Sherbum Hospital C. 1678.— Trimdon P. C. 1720. 
— Wearmouth^ Bishop R. 1567. 

STOCKTON WARD. 

Billingham V. 1570.- Bishopton V. 1653.— Craike R. 1538.— Dinsdale R. 
1556.— Egglescliffe R. 1539.— Elton R. 1673.— Elwick-Hall R. 1592. 
— Greatham V. 1566.— Grendon V. 1565.— Hart V. 1577.— Hartlepool P. 
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C. 1566.*-Hiirworth R. 1559 — Middleham, Bishop V. 1559.— Middleton- 

St. -George R. 1650 Long-Newton R. 1564.— Norton V. 1574 — Red- 

marshall R. 1559.— Sadberge G. 1662 — Sedgefield R. 1580 Sockbum V. 

1588. — Great-Stainton R. 1561 — Stockton-upon-Tees V. 1621.— Stranton 
V. 1580.— Wolviston C. 1759. 

I8LAND8HIRE. 

Ancroft p. C. 1742.— Holy Island P. C. 1578.— Kyloe P. C. 1674— 
Tweedmouth P. C. 1711. 

NORHAMSHIRB. 

Comhill C. 1695.— Norham V. 1653. 

DURHAM CITY. 

The Cathedral Church C. 1609.— St. Giles P. C. 1584.— St. Margaret C. 
1557.— St. Mary-le-Bow R. 1687— St. Mary-the-Less R. 1559.— St. 
Nicholas P. C. 1553.— St. Oswald V. 1538. 

SUNDERLAND TOWN R. 1719. 



NORTHUMBERLAND . 

BAMBOROUOH WARD. 

Bamborough P. C. 1638.— BeadneU C. 1766.— Belford P. C. 1661.— 
Ellin^am V. 1695.— Embleton V. 1682 — Howick R. 1678.— Lesbury V. 
1691. — Longhoughton V. 1646. — Lucker C. 1769. — Rock and Rennington 
C. 1768. 

CASTLE WARD. 

Long-Benton V. 1669,— Cramlington C. 1665.— Earsdon P. C. 1589^— Gos- 
forth P. C. 1699.— Heddon-on-the-waU V. 1656.— Horton P. C 1648.— 
Meldon V. 1706.— Newburn V. 1659.—Pouteland V. 1602.— Stannington 
V. 1658.— Tynemouth V. 1607— Wall's-End P. C. 1669.— Whalton R. 
1661.— Whitley C. 1764. 

COQUETDALE WARD. 

Allenton P. C. 1719.— Alnham V. 1688.— Alnwick P. C. 1645.— Edling- 
ham V. 1659.— Eglingham V. 1662.— Elsdon R. 1675— Felton V. 1653. 
— Framlington P. C. 1653. — Hallystone P. C. Registers with Allenton. — 
Ilderton R. 1724.— Ingram R. 1682— Rothbury R. 1658.— Shilbottle V. 
1690— Whittingham V. 1658. 

OLENDALE WARD. 

Branxton and Comhill V. 1739— Carham P. C. 1684.— Chatton V. 1715— 
ChiUingham V. 1696.— Doddington P. C. 1688.— Ford R. 1683.— Kirk- 
newton V. 1790— Lowick P. C. 1718.— Wooler V. 1692. 

MORPETH WARD. 

Bolam V. 1661.— Bothal R. 1678.— Hartburn P. C. 1678 — Hebbum P. C. 
1680.— Long-Horsley V. 1668.— Mitford V. 1667.— Morpeth R- 1584.— 

Netherwitton P. C. 1696 Ulgham P. C 1602.— Wark worth V. 1676.— 

Widdrington P. C. 1698.— Woodhorn V. (with Newbigging- C.) 1605.— 

TINDALB WARD. 

Allendale P. C. 1662.— Bellingham R. 1684— BirUey P. C. 1728.— Bknch- 

2d 
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land C. 1753.— Bywell-St-Andrew V. 1668.— Bpi-eU- St.- Peter V. 1663. 
— Chollerton V. 1647— Cwbridge V. 1657-— Corsenside V. 1726— Pal- 
stone R. 1742.— Greystead R. 1618.— Halt whistle V. 1656.— Hardon C. 
1654.— Hexham P. C. 1655— Humrfiaugh C. 1819— St.-John-Lk P. C. 
1664.— Kirk-Harie V. 1692— Kirk-Haugh R. 1686— Kirk-Heaton C. 
Reyisters with 7^oc*rnnjf(on.— Kirk-Whelpington V. 1679,— Knaresdale 
R. 1695— Lambley P. C. 1742.— Ninebanks C. 1767— Ovingham V. 1679. 
—St. Peter's C. 1807.— Shotley P. C. 1670.— Simonbume R. 1681.— Sla- 
ley P. C. 1714.— Stamfofdham V. 1662.— Thockrington P. C. 1715.— 
Warden and Newbrough V. 1695.— Whitfield R. 1612.— Withonatall C. 
1764. 

TOWN OP MBWCASTLE-nPON-TYNB. 

AU-Sainta P, C. 1600.— St. Andrew P. C. 1597— St. John P. C. 1587.— 
St. Nicholas V. 1558. 

TOWN OF BBBWICK-UPON-TWEED V. 1572, 

1538-1640. — When Leland wrote his Itmerary, Warkworth castle 
was in thorough repair. At that period the Perey family was under 
attainder, and Warkworth castJe was in the hands of the orown ; 
where, probably, it was neglected, and fell into decay. In a survey 
that was taken about the year 1567, after the family had been but 
a few years restored, Warkworth caetle is described as being " in 
great decay, ae well in the coverleur yebing lead, as also in tymbere 
and glass ; and without some help of reparacionea it will come to 
utter ruin," — Border Ajitiq. 



Wabkwobtii Castle. 



CHAPTER X. 




N the 12th of January 1639, Robert 
Blakeney, prior, with fifteen monks and 
three novices, surrendered the monas* 
tery of Tynemoath to king Henry VIII. 
An annual pension of eighty pounds 
was assigned to the prior, and i 
ones to each of the monks and i 
The possessions of this monastery, at 
the dissolution, were very large, having 
twenty-seven villas in Northumberland 
with their royalties. They had also 
the tythea of various other villages in NortJiumberland and Durham. 
Several messuages in Newcastle belonged to them, as also the im- 
propriations and advowsons of numerous churches in Northumberland. 
The village of Benwell, near Newcastle, belonged to this monastery, 
and the old tower there was the place where the priors of Tyne- 
moath had their summer residence. To this tower, after the sup- 
pjession of the monastery, prior Blakeney appears to have retired. 
(Brand) This edifice, after being for several years untenanted, and 
in ruins, was entirely demolished, A. D. 1831. 

December 31. — The prior, Hugh Whitehed, and convent, sui^ 
rendered the monastery of Durham to the king. The whole of these 
institutions in Northumberland and Durham, were, about the same 
period, suppressed, and their plate, revenues, and other property, 
taken possession of for the king.— Swrteea. 

1541 (May 1). — King Henry VIII. granted his charter of foun- 
dation to the new cathedral of Durham, to which he restored nearly 
all the ancient possessions of the convent. — SurteeB. 

This year, while the king was at York, expecting an interview 
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with the king of Scotland, which had been agreed upon, and which 
would have taken place if James had not broken the appointment ; 
the mayor of Newcastle waited upon him with a present of ^100. 
The year following hostilities re-<x>mmenced between the two king- 
doms. — Brand, 

1543. — On the death of James V. of Scotland, King Henry 
projected a marriage between his son Edward then but five years 
of age, and Mary the infant queen of that kingdom (the beauti- 
ful and unfortunate Mary queen of Scots) ; certain Scottish nobles, 
who had been made prisoners at a late defeat near Solway, were 
deputed into Scotland for this purpose, where they arrived about 
the middle of January, having first delivered hostages to the duke 
of Suffolk, lieutenant of the north, at Newcastle, for their return. 
Faction, however, prevented also this laudable intention of extin- 
guishing the inveterate animosity of the two nations. — Ridpath. 

1544 (Mar. 10). — Henry VIII. granted the Black Friary in 
Newcastle to the mayor and burgesses of that town. — Pi(^. of Newe, 

1544 (Mar. 21). — An invasion of Scotland having been deter^ 
mined on, Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, and John Dudley 
lord high admiral, were appointed for this expedition. The former 
led the army to Newcastle. The lord high admiral arrived at 
Tynemouth on the above day, with a fleet of men of war and two- 
hundi^ transports, on board of which ten-thousand men were em- 
barked about the end of April for Scotland, and having landed at 
Leith, and become masters of Edinburgh, which they sacked and 
burnt, they returned to Berwick on the 18th day of May. — Bidpath. 

About this time the plague raged at Newcastle. — BraM. 

1545 (May 2). — At an array of forces destined to act against 
Scotland, the bishop of Durham had of able men, archers two-hun- 
dred and sixty, spearmen four, bill-men four-hundred and ninety- four. 
— Surtees, 

September 5. — The En^ish crossed the Scottish border under the 
earl of Hertford ; but the army was but indifferently supplied, and 
the money-chests empty. On this occasion Hertford burnt and 
destroyed even more savagely than on former occasions, employing 
on this work a vast number of Irish kerns, who had been brought 
over for the purpose. He had also with him a great number of for- 
eign mercenaries — Spaniards, and Italians, who, though brave and 
admirably trained, were ferocious and lawless. At Kelso the poor 
monks attempted to defend the abbey, and boldly repulsed the Span- 
ish adventurers ; but Hertford brought up his heavy guns, made a 
breach, and carried the church. Retreating to the tower or belfry, 
ihe monks there prolonged the struggle, but the tower was battered 
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and stormed, and every monk butchered. The abbeys of Melrose and 
Diybnrgh experienced a similar fate. All this havoc was grateful to 
the sight of the noble Seymour, who wrote boastingly to his royal 
master, that he had done more damage in Scotland by fire than 
had been done for the last hundred years. In less than three 
weeks Hertford retreated and disbanded his starving forces. — Fict. 
Hist. Eng. 
1546. — The ordinary of the company of felt-makers, curriers, and 

armourers, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is dated 
October 1st this year. It enjoined them to 
go together in procession at the feast of Cor- 
pus Ghristi, bear the charges of the lights^ 
pageants, and play, and be there at the hour 
assigned them, on pain of forfeiting a pound 
of wax. That none bom out of the king^s 
dominion should work with them, unless 
he were denizen, or for urgent causes to be 
admitted by the mayor and justices of the 
peace, on pain of forfeiting .£^40. sterling. 
A.D. 1719, this society made a singular order, that no quaker 
should be taken apprentice, on pain of forfeiting «£^100. The 
company meet in Herber tower. Their armorial bearings are 
given above. — Arms of Incorp. Comp. 

1547 (Aug. 28). — ^An army was prepared for the invasion of 
Scotland, under the command of Edward Seymour, duke of Somer- 
set, lord protector during the minority of Edward VI. The army 
first assembled at Newcastle, and were there mustered on the above 
day by John Dudley, earl of Warwick. Here they remained three 
days, during which time, " A newe paire of gallowes were set up in 
the market place, and a souldier hanged for quarrellying and fight- 
yng.*" By this time a fleet of thirty-four ships of war, thirty tran- 
sports, and a galley, under the conunand of sir George Clinton, 
had arrived, when a general muster was made, and the army which 
consisted of eighteen-thousand marched to Berwick, where they lay 
encamped without the walls, after which they defeated the Scots 
near Musselburgh, September 10, when thirteen-thousaad of the 
latter were slain. After this expedition, he returned to Newcastle, 
where he conferred the honour of knighthood on Bobert Brandling, 
then may(^. — Brand, 

1547. — This appears to have been the date of incorporation of the 
company of barkers and tanners, of the city of Durham, but their 
original ordinary and their earliest records are lost. — Surtees. 
This year, all the sajids called shores in the river Tyne, were 
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settled on the oorporation of Newcastle, for the maintenance of 
that town and preservation of the port of Newcastle. — Brand. 

The earl of Huntley was taken near Musselburgh in 1547; and, 
this year, sir Robert Gamegy, of Kynard, knt., was sent into Eng^ 
land to require hiin to be delivered on payment of a reasonable ran- 
som; and if that could not for the present be granted, to desire 
license for his lady to repair to him, and remain in England with him. 
*' The Protectour & his counsale wald in no wayis aggre that the erle 
of Huntlie should be suffered to depairt for any ransone befoir^the 
ende of the warris, bot yit war content, that he mycht pas towart the 
bourdouris, alwayis being in the gairde, and keping of sir Banff 
Avaine his taker, and thair that his lady shuld be permittit to repair 
towart him for certane dayis. Sir Robert Camegy being retumit 
with this answer, the erle accompaneit with his taker, and mony uther 
gentill men appointit for his moir suir keping, depairted from Lundon 
be jomay north, and came to Morpethe, being xij myle distante frome 
Scotlande, the xxij day of December, quhair he was appointit to re- 
maine for the cuming of his lady frome Edinburgh, quha was thair 
resident. Bot it happinnit so that he maid furth the rest of the 
jomay towart hir him self; for one gentill man called George Kar, 
bordurar, come to ye town of Morpeth the nyght, and one man with 
him, with two guid horsses led, and awaitit at the back syd of the 
toune for receaving of the erle and one servand with him. Eftir 
supper, the erle playit at cartis- with his keparis, and thinking lang 
for sum advertisment frome the said sir Greorge, quhairby he mycht 
know all to be in redines, he raise and past to the wyndock of the 
chalmer, and luiking furth and perceaving it to be verrey mirke, and 
the signe be the quhilk he understuid all to be reddy for his depart- 
ing, he chansed opinlie to say thir wordis, quhilkis he suddantlie 
repented thaireftir : ' Ane mirk nycht, ane wearie knycht, ane wilsum 
way, and knowis not quahair to go, God be my gyd.^ Sir Bauff 
Avane, his kepar, hering this speches, he inquired at the erle quhat 
he meaned be these words. He answered that it was ane ancient saying 
in Scotland, and was first said be the ould erle of Mortoun, qnhen he 
wes lying to die, and sence hes bene used in all tymes as ane proverbe 
in that realme ; and for removing of all suspitione, he entered to the 
cartes agane with thame; bot within ane short space he gaif his 
place to ane uther to play for him, and past as it wer to do sum 
necesser effairs of his awin ; and suddantlie he and his servant, callit 
Johne Innes, departed at ane back duire of the ludgeing, and wes 
receaved be George Kar, and suirlie convoyit throuch the bordouris 
of Inglande, and pait our the merchis befoir day licht was cumin ; 
and eftir he waei cum to the watter of Tueid, he reposed him a cer- 
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tane space in the said Qeorgeis awin house, and departed that same 
nycht, being yuill,"' (yule,) "evin to Edinburgh, quhair he wes 
receaved be the queue, the governour, his awin lady and utheris his 
freindis, quaha was awating on his cuming, to the gret rejosing and 
confort of thame all; quhilk was the caus, that thay keped thair 
yuill feistes with gretar merines nor uther wayis thay had done. 
Suddantlie efter his departing furth of his chalmer in Morpeth, he 
was missed, and gret diligence was maid, for all the cumpany went 
to thair horsses to serche for him and follow. Bot the nycht was 
verrey mirke, and the most parte of his keparis wer southland men 
and no borduraris, and so none of thame wes so perfyt a gyd in that 
cuntrey as was Creorge Kar, quha careit his pray with him, notwith- 
standing of the gret diligence thay maid to foUowe and stay the 
same.*" — HodgsovCs Northd. 

Berwick after undergoing various sieges by both nations, was in 
the reigns of king Edward VI., and queen Mary of Scotland, made 
a oofmty tavm, and as Bymer notes it, ^^ a free town, independent of 
both nations."^^ — Fullefs Berwick. 

1549 (Nov. 6). — ^Bishop Tunstall confirmed the ordinary of the 
incorporated company of drapers and tailors, of the city of Durham. 
— Surtees. 

1549. — The Scotch, under the command of D'Esse, a French 
general of great military skill, made an attack upon the castle of 
Ford, and laid the greatest part of it in ashes. — Ridpath, 

1550, — Great repairs were made in the fortress of Berwick, which 
amounted to so large a sum as «£^6,000. — Filer's Bervnck. 

1551. — A treaty was signed in the church of Norham, between 
the commissioners of England and Scotland. — Ibid, 

1551. — John Knox the apostle of the Scottish reformation, was 
sent by the English government to preach at Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
where he formed an acquaintance with his future wife, Marjery, sister 
to sir George Bowes, knight marshal. — iTCrie's Life of Knox. 

1552. (March 12). — The royal grammar school at Morpeth was 
founded by charter of Edward the sixth. — Hodgson's Northd. 

A craft or fraternity of vintners appear to have existed in New- 
castle at this time, when mention of them occurs in the books of the 
merchant adventurers. — Bra/nd. 

The mayor and burgesses of Newcastle-upon-Tyne demised, for a 
term of years, the house of the Black-Friars with its appurtenances 
of orchards, gardens, &c. to nine of the mysteries, or most ancient 
trades of the town, at the yearly rent of forty-two shillings, a ninth 
part of which was to be paid by each company, to the respective uses 
of which, as meeting-houses, were portioned out the several apartments 
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of the monastery. It still continues the property of the several com- 
panies to whom it was demised, by whom it has been preserved from 
dilapidation. — Ibid. 

In the months of July and August, the earl of Northumberiand, 
as lord warden general of all the marches, diligently surveyed them 
in person. He was at Newcastle^ August 12, where he appointed 
lord Wharton his deputy. Several articles of discipline relating to 
the defence of the borders were established or revived on this occa- 
sion ; watches by day and night were stationed in each of the marches. 
These were under the superintendence of the principal gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood of each, or of the officers and tenants of the king, 
who were intitled overseers to set and search them. — Bidpath. 

1553. — John Dudley, the powerful and ambitious duke of North- 
umberland, procured an act of parliament for dividing the see of 
Durham into two distinct bishoprics, and in the same year, on the 
accession of queen Mary, the see was ordered to be re-established, 
and "fully and wholly revived, erected and have its being in the 
like manner and form to all intents and purposes, as it was of old 
time used and accustomed.^ — Sharp's Hartlepool, 

Gateshead was, this year, annexed, by act of parliament, to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, but was restored to the county of Durham in the 
year 1554. — Gardiner" a England's GrievaThce, 

August 18. — John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, and his eldest 
son, John earl of Warwick, were arraigned at Westminster Hall, on 
a charge of treason, in having proclaimed the lady Jane Grey. The 
duke hesitated at no meanness to avert his doom ; but self-prostra- 
tion was of no avail. When sentence was passed he craved the 
favour of such a death as was usually allowed to noblemen ; and on 
Tuesday the 22nd of August, he was beheaded on Tower Hill. — Pict. 
Hist. Eng. 

This year, it was enacted by act of parliament, that in Newcastle 
there should be no greater number than four taverns or wine sellers 
to sell or utter wine by retail. — Andersons Die. of Com. 

This year, Morpeth first sent members to parliament. Lord 
Dacre, at this time, was warden-general of the marches between 
England and Scotland, and this franchise to his borough here, 
of the privilege of sending members to parliament, was probably 
granted him to strengthen his hands in supporting the political and 
religious views of Mary and her court. John Watson and William 
Ward were the first members returned. — Hodgson's Northd. 

1555 (October 16). — Nicholas Ridley, the venerable bishop of 
London, suffered martyrdom, along with his friend Latimer, being 
burnt at a stake before Baliol college, Oxford. He was bom at 
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Willimoteswiok, in Northumberland, and received the rudiments of 
hifl education at Newcastle, from whence he removed to Pembroke- 
hall, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship in 1524. He was 
master of Pembroke-hall in 1540; prebendary of Canterbury in 
1542 ; bishop of Bochester in 1547, and in 1550, bishop of London. — 
Hist of Northd. 

1557. — Bishop Tunstall, granted a charter to the company of 
glovers, within the borough of Gateshead ; he also incorporated the 
barkers and tanners of Gateshead. — Surtees. 

June 23. — The same year, by a decree of the privy council, the 
number of Aldermen of Newcastle, were increased from six to ten. — 
Brand, 

October 13. — The English having sent a considerable army, under 
the command of the duke of Norfolk, sir Andrew Ker engaged them 
at the bottom of Cheviot hiUs. The battle was maintained with 
great gallantry and spirit on both sides, till the Scots, overpowered by 
numbers fled. Sir Andrew Ker was taken prisoner, and a number of 
brave men were killed on both sides. — ScctCs Border Exploits. 

1558. — Sir Henry Percy was defeated by the Scots, under the 
command of the earl of Bothwell, at a place called Haltwellsweire, 
in the parish of Ford. Percy^made a gallant attack at the head of 
one thousand horse ; but his cavalry being thrown into disorder by a 
sudden discharge of fire arms from a party of the Scots, fled in dis- 
order and were pursued over the Till. Bothwell took above one 
hundred and twenty prisoners, among whom were Errington and 
Ker, captains of the light horse. — Ridpctth. 

This year, Newcastle-upon-Tyne was in great danger of having 
been surprised by the French, who intended by that way to have 
invaded England. A rendezvous of military forces was appointed to 
be at *that town on the 25th of January following, in order to repel 
them.— j&rawrf. 

1559 (June 20). — ^By a charter, bearing this date, Cuthbert Tun- 
stall, bishop of Durham, re-incorporated and confirmed the com- 
pany of barkers and tanners of Gateshead, approving of and reciting 
the laws and ordinances by which they had been previously gov- 
erned. — Gateshd. Carp. Enq, 

This year, as Mr. Anderson, a merchant and alderman of Newcastle, 
was leaning over the bridge at that place, and h and lin g his ring, he 
dropt it into the river. Some time after, his servant bought a sal- 
mon in the market, in which the same ring was found, and most 
unexpectedly restored to its owner. The ring is in possession of 
the family of the Bev. E. Anderson, of Yorkshire. It has a fish 
engraven under the signet. — Brand, 

2e 
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1559. — Queen Elizabeth, who began her reign this year, founded 
in Berwick a free grammar school, and placed it under the patron- 
age of the guild of that town. — ffutehinstm's Northd. 

About the end of this year, the duke of Norfolk arrived at New- 
castle, as lord lieutenant general of the north, to muster an army, 
which in conjunction with a fleet of ships of war, were intended to 
support the protestant party in Scotland, against the great forces 
that had been transported thither by the French. Queen Elizabeth, 
in a letter to the duke, dated December the 30th, desires, him to 
borrow seven or eight hundred pounds of the Newcastle merchants, 
till her own money should arrive, the carriage of which was trouble- 
some and tedious during winter. By letters fix>m his grace at 
Newcastle, to the privy council dated February 16 and 20, it 
appears that ships of that town were to be well provided and sent 
to sea within ten days, carrying 400 soldiers, besides a sufficient 
quantity of mariners for the reinforcement of the royal fleet, then 
lying in Edinburgh Frith. The queen^s conunissioners, sir William 
Cecil, knt., her principal secretary, and Doctor Wotton, dean of 
Canterbury and York, were appointed to meet and treat with those 
of the French king, and to be at Newcastle by the 5th of June the 
same year. — BidpatL Brand. 

1560 (Dec. 26). — The see of Durham was filled by the election 
of James Pilkington, the first protestant prelate of the diooese. He 
visited his cathedral in 1561 and in 1567, and probably in the 
latter year felt no reluctance in executing the instructions of the 
queen''s conunissioners for the removal of superstitious books and 
ornaments, and defacing idolatrous figures from the church plate. 
On the breaking out of the rebellion under the earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland, bishop Pilkington fled into the south with 
his wife and children. He died at Auckland on the 2Srd of 
January, 1575. — Surtees, 

1561. — Queen Ehzabeth appointed lord Hunsdon, governor oi 
Berwick, to take the charge and government of the town of New- 
castle and county of Northumberland, under the eari of Essex. — 
Brafid, 

October 6. — Bishop Pilkington confirmed the ordinary of the in- 
corporated company of mercers, grocers, haberdashers, ironmongers, 
anil salters of the city of Durham. — Surtees. 

1562. — ^Died, in London, Thomas Gibson, or Gybson, a native of 
Morpeth. Gibson, was not only like his townsman and contempor- 
ary. Turner, famous for his knowledge in divinity, physic, and botany, 
but was one of the early English printers. Bale mentions him in 
terms of high commendation, and says, his cures were almost incre- 
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dible. He entered zealoudy into the spirit of the Beformation, and 
wrote in its favour ; but, during the Marian persecution, fled to the 
eontinent, from whenoe he returned on the accession of Elizabeth, 
and settled in London. His works were 1. '* The concordance of 
the New Testament.'" 2. ''A Treatise behoouefull, as well as to 
preseme the people from the pestilence, as to help and recouer them, 
that be infected with the same.*" 3. ''The Great Herball newly 
corrected.'" 4. " A Paraphrase on the Psalms.'" 6. " A summe of 
the artes and decrees of the bishops of Rome,"" 6. " A breue Cron- 
yde of the Byshope of Bome"s Blessynge,"" &c. All his works were 
printed by himself, excepting the last mentioned: but it does not 
appear that he printed for any other person. — HodgsoiCs Northd. 

1564. — A person of the name of Partrage was executed at New- 
castle, for coining false money in that town. ''This year, 1564, 
Partrage was put down, for coyning false money in the great innes, in 
Pilgrim Street,"" — Brand, 

This year a conference was held at Berwick on the subject of the 
marriage of Mary, queen of Scots, with Dudley, earl of Leicester. — 
Ridpath. 

1565 (Jan. 30). — Bishop Pilkington granted a charter of incor- 
poration to the inhabitants of Durham and Framwellgate, appointing 
Christopher Sewerties the first alderman, and William Walton, Wil- 
liam Wright, Robert Anderson, Christopher Mayor, Thomas Knigh- 
ton, Hugh Whitfield, Edward Hudspeth, Peter Pattenson, William 
Harper, Gilbert Nixon, Edward Benelly, and John Anderson, the first 
assistant burgesses. Previous to this, the chief officer in the city was 
styled bailiff. — Surtees. 

March 3. — The company of fullers and feltmakers, of the city 
of Durham, were incorporated by charter from bishop Pilkington, 
by the designation of " Clothworkers and Walkers.'" — Ibid. 

1566 (March 9). — After the murder of Bizzio, the favourite of 
Mary queen of Scots, which took place on the above day, the earl of 
Morton, with the lords Buthven, Maitland, and Lindsay, fled to 
Newcastle, where lord Buthven falling ill of a fever, departed this life. 
His death occasioned little regret, and his name lives in history only 
as that of a titled murderer. Morton and his son continued lurking 
near Alnwick, and other places on the borders, till they obtained 
their pardon and were TQBioTed.—Bidpath, 

Nov. 9. — Mary queen of Scots, after superintending the proceed- 
ings of circuit courts at Jedburgh, a common practice, at regular 
seasons, with Scottish sovereigns ; and being desirous to see Berwick 
afar off, ascended Hallidon Hill, being well escorted by troops of bor- 
derers on horseback. The English garrison of Berwick honoured her 
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with many shots of artiUerr : and sir John Forster, one of the war- 
dens of the English border, came, with other officers, out of Berwick, 
and conferred with her majesty as to the keeping of good order in thoee 
wild districts. While sir John was talking with tlie queen, his cousrer 
reared, and, in coming down, struck with his fore feet her majesty's 
leg and hurt her much. Incontinent, the warden leaped off his horse 
and sate down upon his knees, craving pardon at her grace, for then 
all England bore her majesty great reverence. Her majesty made 
him to rise, and said that she was not hurt ; yet it compelled h^ 
majesty to tarry two days at the castle of Hume, until she was well 
again. In 1588, James VI. of Scotland went through the same 
ceremony and received the same warlike salute. — Melmlle. Fuller t 
Bencick. 

1567 (June 15), — Queen Elizabeth by charter founded a grammar 
school at Darlington, through the solicitations of Henry earl of Dar- 
lington, and bishop Pilkington, whose influence the inhabitants had 
sought for that purpose. A portrait of the royal foundress with her 
charter in her hand, was placed in the school by the late iileorge 
Allan, Esq., F. S. A., as a memoiial of his gratitude in having 
received part of his education there. — Surtees. 

In a survey, made this year, by order of the Percy fomily, 
the village, bridge, and bridge-tower, of Warkworth are thus 
noticed : " of the north parte, in an angle within the sayM water, 
[the Coquet] is situate a towne, called the borough of Warkworth, 
and the pariah church : and at the north end thereof a bridge over 
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the water, and a little towre buyld on ih^ ende of the sayd bridge, 
where a pare of gates ys hanged : and now the said towre ys with- 
out roof and covar ; and without amendment will in short tyme ut- 
terlye decay ; it shall be therefore very requisete that the towre be 
with all speed repared, and the gates hanged upe, which shall be a 
great surety and comoditye for the towne.^ The reconmiendation 
to repair the tower was not attended to, as there was little reason 
at that time to apprehend danger from the hostile incursions of the 
Scots. The little bridge-tower is not yet decayed, and unless pur- 
posely pulled down to widen the road, appears not unlikely to stand 
for three hundred years to come. — Bambles in Narthd. 

1568 (July 7). — Died in London, William Turner, M. D. a native 
of Morpeth, and a character entitled to high consideration for his 
learning and labours. Dr. Turner was one of the eariiest writers on 
ornithology and botany in England ; he also wrote several pieces on 
theological subjects, and was so strenuous a supporter of the Refor- 
mation, and so determined an antagonist of the church of Rome, 
that to avoid persecution during the reign of queen Mary, he was 
obliged to seek an asylum abroad. Nor did he meddle with theo- 
logical subjects without a title, for he was a divine as well as a phy- 
sician. Baker inform us that he was admitted fellow of Pembroke- 
hall, Cambridge, in 1531. The same author also says that ^* he wa-s in 
deacon'^s orders at least ; for on March 20, 1536, he had a title from 
his college, and was then Fellow and Master of Arts.*" Turner was 
highly esteemed by foreign naturalists, and was a friend and corres- 
pondent of the celebrated Conrad Gesner, to whose great work 
" Historia AnimaJium,'" he contributed a brief account of the fishes 
of England. His ^^ Herbal ^^ is the most common of all his works. — 
HodgsofCi Norihd, Bamlles in Northd. 

1569 (Nov). — Memorand. — That a certain Italian brought into 
the cittee of Doresme y« 11th of June in y® year aforesayd, a very 
greate, strange, and monstrous serpent, in length sixteene feete, in 
quantitie and dimensions greeter than a greate horse, which same 
was taken and killed by speciall policie in Ethiopia, within the Turk^s 
dominions. But before it was killed, it had devoured (as is credibly 
thought) more than a thousande persons, and also destroied a wholle 
contrey. — Beg. of 8t. Nicholas'^ Durham, 

In this year the rebellion of the north, having for its objects the 
liberation of Mary queen of Scots and the restoration of the Roman 
catholic religion, broke out. The rebels under the command of the 
earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland entered Durham at the 
head of an armed force from Brancepeth, on the 14th of November, de- 
stroyed the books of common prayer and the bibles, and commanded 
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mass to be sung m the cathedral. They imtne^ately collected such 
forces as they could bring together, and marched by Darlington, Bioh- 
mond, Northallerton, &c., to Wetherby, and mustered all their forces 
on GliiFord Moor, amounting to three thousand eight hundred foot and 
about one thousand seven hundred horsemen. Whether from want 
of aid from other parts, want of money, or want of confidence in 
themselves, they suddenly retreated to the county of Duriiam, and be- 
sieged Barnard castle, which was held by sir Gfeorge Bowes for the 
queen. He sustained a siege for ten days; but fit>m treachery 
within, and want of water, he was obliged to capitulate on honourable 
terms, and marched out with the garrison to join the earl of Sussex 
who was advancing from York. They met at Sessay on the 12th 
December, and sir George Bowes was appointed provost manhal of 
the army, which advanced to the county of Durham, backed by the 
army of the south, commanded by the earl of Warwick and lord 
Clinton. On their approach the earls disbanded their foot on the 
16th December, and fled with their horse to Hexham and Naworth, 
where they were pursued, and they i%ere obliged to take refiige in 
Scotland. The estates of the principal rebels were confiscated. 
Forty constables, with alderman Struther, parson Plumtree, and 
several citizens, were executed in the market place at Durham, on 
the 6th January, and the number of executions amounted to about 
seven hundred. The earl of Westmoreland escaped to Flanders, and 
died in poverty at Newport in 1601. The earl of Northumberland 
was imprisoned at Loughleven and sold by the regent Mar for i?2000 
to queen Elizabeth, and he was brought to York, where he was exe- 
cuted on the 22nd August, 1^572. — Memorials of the BebeUian. 

1570. — The date of incorporation of the company of curriers and 
chandlers, of the city of Durham, is unknown, but their charter is 
attested by Christopher Maire, alderman, probably about 1570. — 
Surtees. 

1571. — ^By the attainder of Charles, earl of Westmoreland, the 
barony and castle of Bywell were forfeited to the crown. Bywell 
was the barony of the Baliol family for many generations, Guy de 
Baliol being invested therewith by William Bufus. — Bard, Aniiq. 

1572. — The shire of Hexham was formally united to the county of 
Northumberland, by act of parliament. — HodgsofCs Norihd. 

1574 (April 2). — Queen Elizabeth by charter founded " the free 
grammar-school and alms-house of Eepyer, in Houghton-le-Spring, 
in the county of Durham,^^ and appointed John Heath of Kepyer, 
esq., and Bernard Gilpin, rector of Houghton, the first governors. 
The eminently pious Gilpin during his life superintended this insti- 
tution with the most pains-taking solicitude, — 8wrUe$. 
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1575 (April 5). — ^Richard Barnes, bishop of Carlisle, was translated 
to Durham. He is said to have been learned, affable, and generous. 
After presiding eleVen years, bishop Barnes died at Auckland, where 
he chiefly resided, on the 27th of August, 1587. — Surtees. 

July 5. — Sir John Forster, the English warden of the middle 
marches, nxkd sir John Carmichael deputy keeper of Liddisdale, 
had a border meeting for redress of injuries. The Groziers of Liddis- 
dale had some thirty years before slain a Fenwick of Northumberland, 
and had used him with extraordinary cruelty ; for which a party of 
their clan, about twenty-seven years after, by the guiding of one John 
of Stonehouse, rode into Liddisdale by night, and slew several of the 
Groziers in their beds. Sir George Heron, keeper of Tindal, and 
Sidisdale, at a border pieeting, had given up this John of Stonehouse 
to Mr. Carmichael for which he seems to have fallen into the displea- 
sure of the English warden, and to have been dismissed from his office 
for a time, though he was Forster^s brother-in-law. Forster, there- 
fore, (contrary to the etiquette of the times for a warden to demean 
himself to set in judgment with a keeper) at a meeting at Heppith- 
gate-head June 30, appointed to meet Mr. Carmichael at Kemmels- 
peth, on the 7th of July following. Carmichael, however, five days 
after, sent word to Forster that if he could not see him on the day 
appointed, at the Beedswire, instead of ^ Kemelspeth,^ he could not 
come to the meeting. Forster agreed to the proposal : on the day 
appointed they all assembled ; and the business was conducted with 
temper and discretion, till one of the Croziers shot at the English 
warden, and wounded him in the arm ; or according to another ac- 
count, the broil originated in the insatiable appetite for retaliation of 
injuries which the individuals of each nation had one to another ; but 
a third account makes the warden, and the keeper, after two or three 
hours of amicable deliberation, '^ fall into comparisons,'" each of them 
asserting that he did justice better than the other ; upon which the 
cries, comparisons ! comparisq^s ! a Tindall ! a Tindall ! a Jedworth ! 
a Jedworth ! and other conunon watch-words of provocation and 
plunder we^ reiterated. Those that had feuds fell on their enemies ; 
the thieves upon spoil ; and the day finally ended in blood, confusion 
and robbery. On the side of the English, sir George Heron, 
and other five gentlemen were slain ; sir John Forster the warden, 
sir Cuthbert CoUingwood, and many others were taken prisoners; 
and of the Scots, a gentleman called William Symondson, and four 
others were killed, and many more slain. The Scots chased the Eng- 
lish three miles over the borders, began to harry and foray, and 
drove off above six hundred head of cattle. — Hodgson's Northd, 

Aug. 16. — William Flower, esq., norroy.king of arms, granted the 
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addition of a helmet, orest, and supporters, to the ancient arms of 
Newcastle. No motto occura in this gnuit. In all probability the 
motto was added after the galhmt defence of the town aguogt the 
Soots. — Brand. 

1676. — Queen Elizabeth caused many of the old works of defence 
at Berwick, to be erased, and new fortifications erected upon a modern 
plan, by which their extent waa considerably abridged. — Fuller's 
Benoick. 

In the roister of St. Nicholas', Newcastle, in the months of July 
and August 1576, mention occurs of "William Browne, sword-alip- 
per," — as also of "Robert Peacock, sword slipper,'' — and again, 
March 1586, " Robert Healop, sword-slipper." Brand, in his His- 
tory of Newcastle, places the aword-slippers amongst the extinct 
companies of that town, but no other record of the fraternity has 
been preserved. 

1577. — Gateshead, before it shnmk under the influence'of Mewcaa- 
tle, had a borough market, which according to depositions taken this 
year, was held twice a-week (Tuesday and Friday), and extended 
from the market cross, betwixt the tollbooth and the pant, to the blue 
stone on Tyne bridge, or to the Brig-gate. The. tollbooth stood in 
the main street nearly opposite to the west end of Oakwellgate. It 
had formerly been a school and latterly a place of confinement for 
disorderiy persons. At this period aJ«o the penfold, afterwards re- 
moved to Windmill-hills, stood in the middle of the street oppoute 
to the five wanned-mill. The post-road came down St. MarkVIane 
(corrupted to Mirk-lane), and entered Gateshead by Half-moon-Iane, 
or Miller's Chare, — Surteet. 

157S (Aug. 7). — Thomas Rowland was pressed to death on the 
Palace green, in the city of Durham, and buried at St. Nicholas' 
church there. — Ibid. 

The ordinary of the society of millers of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
dated September 20, 1578, citing another of older date, consti- 
tuted twenty free millers a fellowship, with perpetual succession, 
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and enjoined them t6 <)hoo8e two wardens every 
year, who might sue and be sued, &c. in the 
courts of the town ; and that when the general 
f plays should be performed, they should play the 
ancient one of the society called " The Deliver- 
ance of the Children of Isrell out of the Thral- 
tt lif.iI"''X . '^i;'''*M A dome. Bondage, and Servitude of Kin? Pharo/' 
P\ ^'!x A \i'' M ^^ P^'^ ^^ forfeiting 208. for absence ; that no 
lu^/^ T _^fh com should be ground upon Sundays; that 
P^x^Iii^^^^^ each miller in the counties of Northumberland 

and Durham, who brought com from Newcastle 
market, should pay them an acknowledgement of 6d. per annum, and 
pay 2s. 6d. every time he should be found in the wheat or malt mar- 
ket before two o^clock in the afternoon on market davs, unless to 
fetch away the com which his customers had bought there ; and that 
none such foreign millers should buy com there, under a penalty of 
28. 6d. for each default. April 8, 1672, a singular order occurs in 
the books of this fratemity, that if any brother should attend the 
burial of another with a black hat, he should be fined 6d. for every 
such default. The ahnorial bearings of the company are given ftbove. 
— Arrm of Incorp, Comp, 

1579. — This year, the mayor, aldermen, and sheriif of Newcastle, 
wrote to the bailiffs of Yarmouth, on account of a grievous plague 
which had carried off, between May and Michaelmas, about two 
thousand persons, to forbid their ships to come to that place as usual 
for coals. — Hist, of Gt. Yarmmith, 

The ordinary of the company of house-carpen- 
ters of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, dated July 3rd 
1579, constituted the house-carpenters and 
joiners a body corporate of themselves, with 
perpetual succession and power to sue and be 
sued, &c. in the courts of Newcastle ; ordered 
that whenever the general plays of the town, 
called Corpus Christi plays, should be played, 
they should play " The Burial of Christ,'' which 
anciently belonged to their fellowship ; and 
that half of their fines- should go to the main- 
tenance of the great bridge, and the other half to the fellowship. 
The company formerly had their hall over the West Gate. On the 
removal of which, they determined upon the erection of their present 
meeting-house. The new building, which is of stone, was finished 
in 181^ ; it is a handsome stmcture, situated nearly on the site of 
the old gate, and was estimated to cost upwards of ^^1,000. The 

2f 
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armorial bearings of the comfMUiy are given in the margin. — 
Arms o/Incarp. Comp, 

1580. — "The 13 of June, about vj of the clock, at Shepwash, 
within Bothal barony, in Northumberland, there happened a tempest 
of lightening and thunder, after the which, of a sodanie, came a great 
showers of haile, amongst y* which were stones of divers shapes.*" — 
Stowe. 

August 1. — ^Died, in the fifty-third year of his age, sir Greoi^ 
Bowes, of Dalden, in the county of Durham. Sir George, was 
early trained to the profession of arms ; and engaged, like most 
of his ancestors, in the service of the border. In 1557-8, Queen 
Mary appointed him marshall of Berwick, to which office he was 
re-appointed by queen Elizabeth, 9th Nov. 1559. In the month of 
May 1560, the honour of knighthood was conferred upon him by the 
duke of Norfolk, while superintending the siege of Leith. When 
Mary queen of Scots arrived at Carlisle in the year 1568, and it was 
determined to remove her further from the border, sir George Bowes 
was directed to escort her to Bolton castle. Mr. Surtees says that 
— "Supported by high connections, and distinguished by miUtary 
skill and statesman-like wisdom, sir George Bowes was, during a 
long and active life, one of the most faithful as well as powerful sup- 
porters of Elizabeth, and of the protestant interest in the north : 
and when the rash rebellion of the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland broke out, his prompt and vigorous conduct gave 
the first important check to the insurgents. Surrounded on 
every side by the immediate retainers of the rebel Earls, and in the 
midst of a country either openly engaged in the rising, or more than 
wavering in their allegiance to the Queen, he threw himself into the 
[Queen^s] fortress of Barnard Castle, and maintained a siege against 
the whole force of the insurgents for eleven days. The delay gave 
time for the advance of the Earls of Sussex and Warwick with the 
royal forces, and sealed the fate of the northern rebellion.^ Sir 
George died at Streatlam, and was buried at Barnard castle, in the 
vault of his ancestors. — Memorials of the Bebellwn, 

The ancient house called Anderson place, which formerly stood on 
the west side of Pilgrim street, Newcastle, was built A.D. 1580, 
by Robert Anderson, merchant, out of the offices, and nearly upon 
the site of the Franciscan priory. King Charles I., when a prisoner 
at Newcastle, was confined in this house. — Brcmd. 

1581 (July 26). — In the parochial register of St. Margaret^ 
Durham, under this date, occurs " Will. Woolfe, et Rowland Em^son, 
suspens^ apud Drybome, sepult.^ The following list of persons 
executed at Drybume, is also from the same record. — "Rc^r 
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Foster, suspens' apud Dryborne, 13 Dec. 1582." " Two prisoners 
called Storee...& Trevel— 1585."" "George Thompson, 26 Feb. 
1595." " John Newton, George Pringell, Thomas Watson, George 
Waisie, George Hall, Banfftaile^ alias Armestrong, Persevell Hartley, 
bua. 6 Sep. 1595. " George Goelightlie, Thomas Bourne. Will. Bow- 
man, & Thomas Lyddell, 28 July 1602." "John Claiton & Robert 
Stockton, 7 Aug. 1605." "Will Franke, John Grayem, & TJiomas 
Hudderforth, 22 July 1607." "Mich. Briggs, Will. Philpes, & 
John Warr, 1 Aug. 1610." "WiU. Lawson, 18 July 1611." "John, 
son of Anthony Vasie, 29 July 1613." "Will. Gill, John Shad- 
forth, & Thomas Butter, 10 April 1618." "Will. Yonge, & Rob. 
Farray, 7 Ap. 1619." " Christopher Hall, 16 Aug. 1622." " Ralph 
Jackson, & Christopher Smith, 2 Ap. 1631." " Jenkyn Wood, & 
John Marwood, 8 July 1634," "Ralph Byers & Nich. Compton, 24 
July 1635." "John Wild" 12 Aug. 1636." "Edw. Wilson, & 
John Swyft, 11 Aug. 16S7 r—Chronican MirahiU. 
1581. — The ordinary of the company of Masons of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, dated the Ist of September this year, 
constituted them a body incorporated of them- 
selves, with perpetual succession ; enjoined them 
to meet yearly to choose wardens, &c. That 
whenever the general plays of the town, ancient- 
ly called Corpus Christi plays, should be played, 
they should play " The Burial of our Lady St. 
Mary the Virgin ; " every absent brother to 
forfeit 2s. 6d. ; and that at the marriages and 
burials of brethren, and their wives, the compa- 
ny should attend to the church such persons to 
be married or buried. May 19th, 1742, this fraternity, on their 
petition, obtained of the corporation of Newcastle, a grant of the 
Cutler's Tower, in Carliol-Croft (now Croft street), which they after- 
wards repaired in a handsome manner. Their armorial bearings are 
given above. — Arms of Incorp. Comp. 

On a bridge of one arch over the Devil's Water, on the road from 
Hexham to Slaley, the following inscription, is boldly cut in relief in 
reman capitals, on a stone in the middle of the battlement : — god 

PRESERVI W. E. ^WINFOIRD ERENGTON BELDETE THIS BRE6E OP LYME 

AND STONE, AN. DO. 1681. — M(ickenzi^8 Narthd, 

The following curious entry occurs in Hart parish register. Tlie 
icitckes of Hart — 28th July, 1582, office of Master Chancellor against 
Allison Lawe of Hart. " She is a notorious sorcerer and enchanter. 
Sentenced to do penance, once in the market-place at Durham, ^' toiih 
a papir on her head^^ once in Hart church, and once in Norton 
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church. Janet Bainbridge, and Janet Allenson, of Stockton, were 
accused of '^ asking counsell at witches, and resorting to Allison 
Lawe for cure of the sicke.*" — Surtees, 

1583 (Jan. 13). — Bishop Barnes confirmed the rules of the com- 
pany of weavers, of Gateshead. — Gateshd, Corp, Enq, 

March 4. — Died, Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of the north. 
He was bom in 1517, at Kentmire in Westmoreland, of an honour- 
able family. From his earliest youth h^ was thoughtful, reserved 
and serious ; and at the age of sixteen he was removed from a public 
grammar school, and entered at Queen'*s college, Oxford, where he 
studied the writings of Erasmus, logic and the philosophy of the 
schools ; to which he added a complete knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew. Having taken the degree of master of arts, he was elected a 
fellow of his college ; and on the erection of Christ^s college, Cardinal 
Wolsey nominated him one of the first students on the foundation. 
At this time he disputed publicly with bishop Hooper of Winchester, 
and Peter Martyr, in such an admirable and upright manner, as 
even to extort the praise of his enemies. This controversy terminated 
in his conversion to the doctrines of the reformation ; which he main- 
tained to the last, even to the hazard of life itself. Gilpin still con- 
tinued to pursue his studies, until his thirty-fifth year ; when Cuthbert 
Tunstal, bishop of Durham, his mother^s uncle, had him appointed to 
preach before Edward VI., and prevailed upon him to accept the 
vicarage of Norton, in the diocese of Durham. StiU he entertained 
doubts on some matters of faith, and Tunstal recommended him to 
visit the continent, which Gilpin consented to do ; but insisted on 
giving up his living, against all the remonstrances of the bishop. At 
the end of three years he returned (1556), while the church "was 
oppressed with blood and fire.^*" Tunstal gave him the archdeaconry 
of Durham, to which the rectory of Easington, was annexed. There 
he preached so boldly and fearlessly against the manners and vices of 
the clergy of the times, that a formidable opposition arose, and 
thirty-two charges of heresy was drawn up against him ; but Tun- 
stal protected him, and dismissed the accusation. Their malice 
however, continued, and Gilpin offered to resign one of the two .bene- 
fices which he held. Tunstal however refused to separate them, 
and Gilpin resigned them both. Soon after he removed to the great 
rectory of Houghton, which he thankfully received, and which, not 
even a mitre could tempt him to desert. Still he was followed by his 
enemies, and still, he was befriended by the bishop ; but at last the 
prelate wearied by their everlasting complaints — struck Gilpin^s name 
out of his will — a proceeding the frugal divine never regretted. At 
last he was accused before Bouner, and while journeying to the stake, 
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by some accident or other he broke his leg, and while in that state, 
received the joyful intelligence of Mary's death. Tunstal was dis- 
placed, and although Gilpin was deprived of his friendly shelter, yet 
his^ place was supplied by the virtuous earl of Bedford, and obtained 
for him the bishopric of Carlisle ; but he respectfully declined acceptr 
ing it : as also did he the provostship of Queen's college, Oxford. 
When he became rector of Houghton-le-Spring, he found all in the 
most terrible confusion, which under his fostering hand was retrieved, 
and soon the most beneficent hospitality reigned around. Gilpin, 
being deeply grieved at the irreligious state of the west of Northum- 
berland, journeyed thither in the midst of winter to preach among 
those wild people. Once while he was preaching, his horses were 
stolen, a hue and cry arose, and the thief hearing whose horses they 
were, brought them back, craved his pardon and benediction ; and 
protested that after it came to his knowledge that they were his 
horses ^' he was afraid to be thrust down quick into hell, if hee should 
doe him any wrong.'' While preaching in the church of Bothbury, 
two peraons, between whom a deadly feud existed, and who hesitated 
not to make even that sacred place, the scene of their animosity, 
clashed their weapons and approached each other; but Gilpin de- 
scended from the pulpit, and in the end prevailed upon them to keep 
peace while he should remain in the neighbourhood. On another 
occasion he took down a glove which was hung up as a challenge, and 
od reaching the pulpit, told his auditory what he had done, sharply 
rebuking them for their hate to each other, persuading them at the 
same time to live together in peace and charity. To the poor he 
distributed money, and for the condenmed he procured pardop. 
During the rebellion of 1569, his possessions suffered much from the 
insui^ents, and one of them, a villain whom Gilpin had more than 
once saved from the gallows, was one of the greatest destroyers of hi^ 
goods. When all was crushed, and many condemned, Gilpin inter- 
ceded for and saved numbers of them. He was suspended by bishop 
Barnes, for not preaching at his visitation, when Gilpin was going 
upon his annual northern visit, and being freed from his suspensiou 
and positively ordered to preach before him, he fearlessly exposed the 
enormities which the bishop allowed in his diocese, and when Gilpi^ 
descended from the pulpit, his friends were grieved, at the hold he 
had given his enemies, who (excepting the bishop) rejoiced at his 
discourse, for they doubted not that his doom was now sealed; — 
far from it, the bishop accompanied him home, begged his pardon 
for errors past, and promised that while he remained bishop, full 
protection should be afforded him. All good men rejoiced, and Gilpin 
lived in that peace and security his piety deserved. But age grew 
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upon him, and after suitable exhortations to the poor, he fell dok 
about the end of February ; and after many advices to " the schollers 
and to divera othen, at the last he fell aaleepe in the Lord in great 
peaoe, the 4th day of March, in the year of our Lord, 1583, and the 
66th year of hia age." — Macienzie's Dwr. 

15S3. — The date of incorporation of the company of bakera and 
brewers of Newcastle-upon-TyDe, has not been 
recorded, but an old ordinary of the society 
now lost, appears to have been in their pos- 
session in the year 15S3, and long afterwardh 
as several entries in their old books testify. 
There is a record of this society, dated Nor. 

14, 1661, setting forth that their ancient ordin- 
ary was lost, and enjoined them to meet 
yearly on the 23rd of November, unless it 
should fall on a Sunday, and then on the day 
after, to elect wardens, to make laws ^br tlw 
government of the society, &c. ; and forbidding any brother to strike 
another at any meeting with fist, hand, elbow, dagger, staff, stick, 
rod, or otherwise, on pain of 20b. Their meeting house is in the 
Black Friary. The armorials bearings of the company are annexed. 
— Arms of InaoTp. Ctm^. 

May 29.— Was executed at York, Bichard Thirkeld. He was 
bom at OonisclifTe in the county of Durham, and at an advanced 
age entered Douay college. He was made priest in 1579 •, came to 
England as a missionary, and principally laboured in and about York, 
where he was apprehended on the 24th of March, 1583, as he was 
going by night to visit a prisoner. On the days of his trial. May 27 
and 28, he behaved with great intrepidity, and encouraged several 
catholics who were placed at the bar at the same time. He was 
found guilty of high treason, and, on the next day, was drawn from 
the Castle to the place of execution, where he was hanged, cut down 
alive, dismembered, bowelled, and quartered, according to the letter 
of the sentence ; and a fire of straw was made upon the place, to 
prevent the catholics from gathering up any of his blood. — Mack- 
emie'e Durham. 

Nicholas Kidley of WilUmotswick sheriff of the county — died on 
16th Jany. 1685-6 — Two men and a women were committed to prison 
by sir John Forster, on suspicion of having caused his death by 
witchcraft. — Sir C. Sharp's Collectiom. 

This year, there was a great scarcity of grain at Duriiam, wheat 
16b. 4d. the bushel ; rye ISs. 4d. ; haver (oats) 5s. 9d. : grotes 4s. 
a peck; pease 12s. a bushel; bigg 6b.; haver malt 6s. 6d. The 
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prices feU in harvest, and next year, wheat was 3fi. 4d. a bushel, and 
oats 2s. — Surtees. 

1585 (June 21). — Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, shot him- 
self in the Tower of London, where he was confined, on a charge of 
conspiracy. Northumberland, impatient of his imprisonment, and as 
he is said to. have declared, in order to balk queen Elizabeth of the 
forfeiture of his estates, committed this act. — Ridpath, 

June 27. — An outrage was committed by the Scots, at a border- 
meeting. This convention being appointed for the ordinary business 
of such assemblies, the wardens, sir John Forster and Thomas Ker, 
of Famiherst, did, according to custom, confirm by thoir oaths a 
mutual security; and the usual proclamation was made, forbidding 
all persons to give offence to each other, by word^ deed^ or look (for 
this was the borderers^ phrase on these occasions). After which 
peaceable beginning, a body of about three thousand armed ' Scotch- 
men, unexpectedly came to the place, drawn up in battle array, with 
a banner displayed and drums beating, while the number of English- 
men on the field did not exceed three hundred. The wardens how- 
ever proceeded to hear complaints, but had not well begun, when, on 
occasion of an Englishmen being detected in a theft, a tumult arose, 
and the Scots immediately letting fly a shower of bullets, slew sir 
Francis Bussel, eldest son to the earl of Bedford, put the English to 
flight, and pursuing them four miles into English ground, took some 
of them prisoners. — Ibid. 

1587. — The plague raged with great violence in the neighbourhood 
of Hartlepool; it is not mentioned in the register of that place, 
though the deaths amounted to twenty-six, nearly double the usual 
number. — ffigt, of Hartlepool, 

1588 (August 12). — This year, the earl of Huntingdon, president 
of the north, ordered a general array of all the fencible men of the 
county of Duriiam, betwixt the ages of 16 and 60, on Spenny-moor. 
There appeared nine thousand men ready to serve her majesty — 
Surtees. 

1588-9. — A grievous plague raged at Newcastle, of which there 
died in all one thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven persons. 
This latter year the plague broke out and raged in Durham for a 
considerable time ; after abating for some months, which gave hopes 
that the tremendous visitation was about to cease, it appeared again 
with redoubled violence, so as to oblige the poorer people to be re- 
moved into huts and sheds on the adjacent commons, particularly 
Elvet-moor, where the marks of arrangement of melancholy cells were 
distinctly to be observed before the enclosures, on the south side of 
the hill, below the wood. — Brand. SurUe$. 
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1689. (Jan. 9). — Matthew Hutton, dean of York, wa« elected to 
the bishopric of Durham. According to the most received accounts, 
he was descended from a family seated at Priest-Hutton in Lanca- 
shire. In 1546 he became a member of the University of Cambridge, 
and took the successive degrees of A. B. 1651 ; A. M. 1555 ; and 
B. D. in 1562. In 1565 he was selected as one of the preachers at 
Whitehall, by archbishop Parker. Hutton's character was now 
established as one of the soundest scholars and most eloquent preach- 
ers in the University, and it was probably to these qualities, which 
were seldom disregarded, either by Elizabeth, or her minister Cecil, 
that he owed his promotion, in 1567, to the deanery of York. It 
appears to have been at the particular and urgent request of lord 
Burleigh, that Hutton was promoted to the see of Durham; and, 
after having presided there with sufficient honour five years, he was 
removed, in 1594, to the metropolitan see of York. He died the 
18th of October, 1605, in the 80th year of his age. — Surtees. 

^^^^^ The ordinary of the company of Joiners, of New- 
^-JST^ castle upon Tyne, dated March 28th 1589, sep- 

-^^ erated them from the house carpenters, and 

^^ constituted them a fellowship of themselves. It 
enjoined them also to elect two wardens, who 
might sue and be sued, &c., and that whenever 
the mayor, aldermen, and sheriff of Newcastle, 
commanded any general play to be set forth, or 
martial exercise to be performed, they should 
appear, and perform such parts in them as 
should be respectively assigned them, on pain of 
forfeitin^2s. 6d. for every time they were absent. On Easter Tuesday, 
1673, the company made the following remarkable order. — " Whereas 
complaint was made of some of the company for speckling of wood to 
make it looke like reall speckled wood, and to place it in worke by 
them made, making the Kings subjects believe the same to be reafl, 
whereas it is not soe. Therefore to prevent the doeing of the same 
for the future. It is voted by the most part of the company that such 
wood artificially speckled shall not be made use of for the time to 
come, and if any shall transgrasse any more therein to be fyned 68. 6d. 
for every offence.'^ — This fraternity formerly had their meeting-house 
over Pilgrim-street Gate. Their present hall, built at the charge 
of the company, is situate in High Friar street : it is a commodious 
structure of brick, on the front of which is this inscription, " Joiners 
Hall, erected 1802.*" The armorial bearings of the society are given 
in the margin. — Arms of Incorp. Comp, 

1589. — Newcastle was made a free town, and for ever to be known 
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under the designation of the mayor and burgesses of the town of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, at the same time receiving an admiralty 
jurisdiction within their own liberties, exempt from the power of 
the lord high admiral of England. — Brand, 

The corporation of Newcastle occurs about this time as keeping 
their fool. The following entry is in St. John's register : — " August, 
1589, Edward Errington the towne's fooll, buried the 23rd of August, 
died in the peste.**^ The following are extracts from the MS. notes in 
the late Alderman Hugh Hornby's copy of Brand's Histoiy of New- 
castle, Vol. II., p. 448, where the above paragraph is given ; — '* I 
think it appears plainly from entries in the tewn's books of pay- 
ments, that the fooU have been idiots kept at the expence of the 
corporation. Edward Errington, and John Watson, are both 
mentioned at the same time ; another payment is for hose and showes 
to Th4yma8 Dodda^ a natural^ in 1594. A petticoat is sometimes 
mentioned as part of the cloathing. (Fools J^ in 1595, paide d<zme 
ClarJce for keeping Alien the foole, xij(/. In 1566, 'item, paide for 
cowllinge of Bartye Allyson, the foole, this year, xvjrf.' Among 
other payments in 1595, are the following: — * For deaths, Alhn^ 
foole a long cote — Thomas Dodds^ foole^ a petticoat.' In the same 
year, ' paide to John Lawson, foole^ towards mendinge of his sore legg, 
xijd.' (Fools), Jan. 1561. 'item, paide for ij payr of showes to the 
ij ffiilles agaynste Chrystynmad, ijs. iiije/.' In the same year, a pay- 
ment is made for vij yeardes of yalotoe carsay and vij yardes of blewe 
carsaye for the fulles cottes and cappes^ agaynst Ghristymas." — 
LocalBec. 

1590. (March, 4.) — Was executed in London Christopher Bayles, a 
native of Goniscliffe, in the county of Durham. He performed his 
studies partly in the English college at Home, and partly in that at 
Bheims. From the latter he was sent priest upon the English mission 
in 1588 ; and, after some time, was committed to prison, where he 
was racked, in order to compel him to confess where he had said mass 
and by whom he had been entertained or relieved ; and at one time, 
he was hung up in the air for 24 hours together. When brought to 
the bar, he was arraigned, tried, and condemned, under the statute of 
27th Eliz., for being made priest beyond the seas, and coming into 
England to exercise his priestly functions ; though he defended him- 
self by the example of St. Augustine. He was drawn to Fleet Street, 
to a gallows erected over against Fetter Lane, and was there hanged, 
bowelled, and quartered, March, 4, 1590. — Mackenzie's Durham. 

1590. — Norham castle is mentioned as being, about this period, 
so greatly in ruin, that no person dared to dwell in it. The keep 
appears formerly to have been surrounded by two walls, forming an 

2g 
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outer and an inner ballium ; but tbe greater part of them axe now 
pulled down. The keep is totally unroofed, and there is no etaii 
remaining by which a pereon might be enabled to ascend to the top 
of the building. In the walls, which are about seventy feet hi^ and 
built of reddish-grey sandstone, many traces may be perceived of tbe 
alterations and repairs which the building has undergone. — Samllst 
in Northd. ■ 

1690. — St. Giles' church, in the city of Durham, ia of very remote 
origin. In the chancel is a recumbent, effigy cut io wood, tradition- 
ally said to belong to one of the Heath family, buried here in the 
above year. It represents a male figure in complete armour, the 
hands elevated, and the head resting upon a helmet with a bear's 
paw for the crest. The views from this church-yard are delightAil 
and extensive. — Surtees. 

1591 (Jan. 20). — Bur. Soger Pratt, who was hanged suddenly 
upon a tree at Kepier, or within that libertie. — Reg, of St. Nich. Dvr. 

Edmund Duke, Bichord Holyday, John Hogge, and Richard 
Hill, seminary priests executed near Durham. A singular circum- 
stance took place at this execution, Mr. Koba^ Maire of Hard- 
wick, and his young bride were present, and their minds were 
so impressed by the coorage and constancy of the suSerers, that 
they became catholics, in which persuasion their descendants have 
ever since remained. — Some miraculous additions detract from the 
real interest of the story. — Ibid. 

1592. — In the old re^ster book of St. Nicholas' parish, in the 
city of Durham, is the following remarkable entry : — " Simson Ar- 
rington, Fetherstone, Fenwicke, and Lanckaster, were hanged for 
being Egyptians." In another part of the register the same event 
is recorded in these words : — "1592, Simson Arington, Fetherstone, 
Fenwicke, and Loncaster, Egyptiaci tuyimai fuerunt anno st^tradido 
August 8." 

1593 (Jan. 7). — Edward Waterson, Roman catholic priest, a 
native of London, was executed at Newcastle. — Local Bee. 
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|N the 3rd of February, this year, Queen Eliza- 
beth, granted (at the suit and request of sir 
John Lumley, Lord Lumley,) a new charter to 
the burgesses and inhabitants of Hartlepool, 
and among other privileges a market on Tues- 
day in every week (now holden on Saturday), 
and a yearly fair beginning on the vigil of St. 
Lawrence, to continue, fifteen days ; a court of pie poudre, &c. with 
tollage, stallage, &c. It is likewise expressed that the mayor and 
burgesses shall have so many, as great, and the like privileges, &c. 
as the mayor and burgesses of Newcastle-upon-Tjue.* The follow- 
ing is a list of the mayors of Hartlepool from this period. 

Edmund BeU, 1593.— Perceval Bell, 1594— Robert Porrett, 1599, 
1600.— James Eture, 1601.— Perceval Bell, 1602.— William Wright, 1603. 
—William Porrett, 1604.— Perceval BeU, 1605.— William Wright, 1606. 

Perceval Bell, 1607 William Wright, 1608.— Robert Porrett, 1609.— 

Edmond Bell, 1610— Robert Porrett, 1611.— William Wilkinson, 1612, 
1616.- Robert Porrett, 161 7. —Perceval Bell, 1618.— Robert Porrett, 

1619.— Thomas Wright, 1620 Thomas Nicholson. 1621.— Edmond Bell, 

1622.— Thomas Nicholson, 1623.— Robert Ridlington, 1624.— WiUiam 
Wright, 1625.— Robert Ridlington, 1626.— John Throckmorton, 1627. — 
Robert Ridlington, 1628.— William Wright, 1629.— Robert Ridlington, 
1630.— Thomas Nicholson, 1631.— Roger Wright, 1632.— Thomas Nichol- 
son, 1633. — Roger Wright, 1634.— Thomas Nicholson, 1635.— Roger 
Wright, 1636, 1637— Richard Grace, 1638.— Thomas Nicholson, 1639 — 
Nicholas Joyce, 1640.— Thomas Nicholson, 1641.— Richard Grace, 1646.— 

John Wells. 1647 —Christopher Fulthorp, 1648.— Richard Grace, 1649 

John Walker, 1650.— Richard Langley, 1651.— John Walker, 1652 



* Sharp*s Hartlepool. 
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John Well8> 1653.— John Manliall, 1654.— Roger Dobson, 1655 John 

Marshall^ 1656 Roger Dobson^ 165? — John Marshall^ 1658. — Roger 

Dobson, 1659 John Wells, 1660 John Marshall, 1661— R<^r Dobson, 

1662 — Joseph Speeding, 1663.— R<)ger Dobson, 1664— John Wells, 1665- 

—Roger Dobson, 1666 John Marshall, 1667— Robert Powell, 1668 

Robert Merriman, 1669 John Miller, 1670.— WiUiam Bellasis, 1671.— 

Anthony Dodsworth, 1672. — John Claxton, 1673. — Samuel Smathwaite, 
1674— Robert Routledge, 1675— Henry Barnes, 1676— William Bellasis, 

1677— Richard Moore, 1678 John Fulthorp, 1679, 1680— William 

Tempest, 1681.— Joshua Smith, 1682 John Miller, 1683 — Edmond Bell, 

1684— Joshua Smith, 1685.— William Gibson, 1686— WilHam Tempest, 

1687— George Heath, 1688 Edmond Bell, 1689.— John Merriman, 

1690 John Crooks, 1691.— William Gibson, 1692— William Tempest, 

1693— George Heath, 1694 ^Anthony Wood, 1695,— William Gibson, 

1696 John Crooks, 1697— Edmond Bell, 1698 — Thomas Snowdon, 

1699. — Joshua ' Smith, 1700. — James Hlrdman, 1701 John Tempest, 

1702.— John Crooks, 1703— Edmond Bell, 1704.— Robert Wright, 1705.— 
John Spearman, 1706. — John Thompson, 1707 — John Wilson, 17^8. — 

John Tempest, 1709. — Thomas Davison, 1 710.— James Nicholson, I7II 

Sir John Clavering, Bart., 1712. — ^Anthony Smith, 1713. — John Eden, 

1714. — John Tempest, 1715 John Hedworth, I7I6. — George Heath, 

1717. — John Thompson, 171 8. — Robert Hutchinson, 1719 John Tempest, 

1720.— George Heath, 1721,— Sir John Eden, 1722 — ^Wilb'am Romaine, 

1723. — James Nicholson, 1724.— Cuthbert Rafton, 1725 John Greveson, 

1726.— John Thompson, 1727 — John Hedworth, 1728. — Henry Lambton, 

1729 John Hilton, 1730.— George Heath, 1731— George Bowes, 1732— 

William Carr, 1733.— John Wilson, 1734.— William Romaine, 1735— 
Cuthbert Rafton, 1736.— John Greveson, 1737 — Thomas Davison, 1738.— 
Sir Henry Liddell, Bart., 1739. — John Hedworth, 1740. — Henry Lambton, 

1741 John Hilton, 1742.— George Bowes, 1743.— John Wilson, 1744.— 

William Romaine, 1745.— Cuthbert Rafton, 1746.— John Tempest, 1747.— 
The Hon, Henry Vane, 1748.— Robert Leighton, 1749. — Henry Vane, 
jun., 1750. — William Allison, 1751. — John Greveson, 1752. — Henry 
Lambton, 1753 — George Bowes, 1754. — John Wilson, 1756. — ^Cuthbert 

Rafton, 1756.— Robert Leighton, 1757 John Tempest, 1458,— The Hon. 

Raby Vane, 1759— Robert Allison, I76O— Sir Thomas Clavering, Bart., 

I76I John Lambton, 1762. — Henry Earl of Darlington, 1763 — Joshua 

Rafton, 1764.— William Allison, 1765,— John Greveson, 1766— George 

Baker, 1767— Robert Allison, 1768 John Greveson, jun., 1769.— Sir 

Thamas Clavering, Bart., 1770 — John Wilson, 1771 — Thomas Wilson, 
1772.— Robert Allison, 1773. — John Greveson, jun., 1774. — Sir John Eden, 
Bart., 1775. — Jonathan Davison, 1776. — Thomas Wilson, 1777- — John 
Tempest, 1778.— Thomas Davison, 1779— Robert Allison, 1780.— Robert 
Wilson, 1781.— Ralph Milbanke, 1782.^Sir Thomas Clavering, Bart., 
1783.— Henry Earl of Darlington, 1784.— Sir H. Geoi^ Liddell, Bart, 
1785 Sir John Eden, Bart., 1786 ^Anthony Hall, 1787 — John Tempest, 
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1788.— John Marley, 1789. — Charles Spearman, 1790. — Ralph Milbanke, 

1791.— George Baker, 1792 Carr Ibbetson, 1793.— William Henry 

Lambton, 1794. — The Rev. Thomas Place, 1795. — Timothy Johnson, 
1796.— Robert Wilson, 1797.— Sir H. Vane Tempest, Bart.. 1798 — Henry 
Methold 1799.— Ralph John Lambton, 1800.— Sir Thomas Clavering, Bart-, 
1801.— Sir Ralph Milbanke, Bart., 1802.— Thomas Wilkinson, 1803.— 
John Doathwaite Nesham, 1804. — Carr Ibbetson, 1805. — Sir H. Vane 
Tempest, Bart., 1806.— Sir Martin Stapylton, Bart., 1807.— Daniel Seddon, 
1808.— Cuthbert Ellison, 1809.— Carr Ibbetson, 1810.— George Pocock, 
1811.— William Vollum, 1812.— Robert Wilson, 1813.— George Allan, 
1814.— John Cooke, 1815.— Sir Cuthbert Sharp, 1816.— Rev. William 
Wihion, I8I7.— Earl of Darlington (now Duke of Cleveland), 1818— 
William Sedgwick, 1819.— George Pocock, 1820.— William Vollum, 1821. 
—The Hon. William John Frederic Powlett, 1822.— John Cooke, 1823.— 
Sir Cuthbert Sharp, 1824.— Rev. WiUiam Wilson, 1825.— WiUiam Sedg- 
wick, 1826.— Daniel Seddon, 1827.— The Most Noble Charles William 
Vane Tempest, Marquis of Londonderry, 1828. — William Skinner, sen., 
1829.— Thomas Vincent, 1830.— The Most Noble William Henry Vane, 
Marquis of Cleveland, 1831.— Thomas Vincent, 1832, ob. 30th March.— 
William Vollum, May 4, 1832, p. m. Vincent.— 1833, William Haslewood, 
M. D., who was the last mayor of this borough. 

1593. (July 27). — Joseph Lampion, or Lambton, a member of 
the family at South Biddoek, suffered in defence of hisTeligion during 
Queen Elizabeth^s attempt to extirpate the catholic priesthood from 
the land. He was educated at the college at Rheims, from whence 
he went to the English college at Rome in 1589. Being ordained a 
priest, he was sent to England, where he was immediately apprehen- 
ded, tried, and condemned. He suffered at Newcastle in the flower 
of his age, and in the sight of hie friends and relatives. — ChaJlonefs 
Mems. of Miss. Priests. 

1594 (Feb. 4). — John Speed, layman, was executed at Durham. 
His crime was being aiding and assisting to Boman catholic priests. 
On July 24, John Boast, a native of Penrith, was executed at Durham. 
The next day John Ingram, a native of Warwickshire, was executed 
at Grateshead. These were both Boman Catholic priests. — Surtees. 

July 26. — The rev. Gteorge Swallowell was executed at DarUng- 
ton, at which place he was bom in 1564, and was educated for the 
church. While curate or reader at Houghton-le-Spring, he went one 
day to visit a gentleman who was imprisoned at Durham for recus- 
ancy, when a dispute took place, which ended in Mr. Swallowell em- 
bracing the Boman catholic faith. He was shortly after apprehended 
and committed to Durham gaol, and, after a yearns imprisonment, 
received judgement, which was to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
at his native town. — CliaUoner^s Miss. Priests. 
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1594. — Bishop Hutton is said to have incorporated the company 
of masons, of the city of Durham, this year. — Surteeg. 

1595 (March 25). — Toby Mathew, dean of Durham, was nomin- 
ated bishop of that see. He was univeraally allowed, even by his 
adversaries, to be one of the most able controversialists, as well as 
one of the most eloquent preachers, of his age ; and in private life he 
was singularly followed and beloved for his steady friendship, his 
liberal bounty, and the cheerful and unaffected freedom of his coDver- 
sation. On the 26th of July, 1606, he was translated to York, where 
he presided till his death in 1628. — Ibid. 

Id the parochial register of Healoden, Dnrham, uDder this year, 
the following entry occurs. — " The xi daie of Maie, at vi of y* clok 
in the mominge, being ful water, Mr. Henrie Mitford, of HocJam, 
died at Newcastel, Ss was buried the xvi daie, beinge sondaie, at 
eaveninge prayer, the hired preacher maid the sermon. — The xvii due 
of Maye, at xii of y' cloke at noone, being lowe water, Mrs. Borbarie 
Metford died, and was buried the xviii daie of May, at ix of the cloke 
in y" mominge. Mr, Holsworth maid the sermon. 1595." — Chro- 
nicon Mirabile. 

This year, bishop Mathew granted a license, authoriring John 
baron Lumley, of Lumley castle, to translate to the church of Chester- 
le-Street, the remains and monuments of his ancestors, particularly of 
John Lumley and Kalph Lumley, from the yard of the cathedral at 
Durham, where they were placed near the north door. The north 
aisle of Chester church is solely appropriated to and filled with a solemn 
arrangement of fourteen effigies of this illustrious fmnily. — Surtees. 
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Aug. 21. — Tobie Mathew, bishop of Durham, confirmed by char- 
ter, the ancient usages and customs of the crafts or trades of dyers, 
fullers, blacksmiths, locksmiths, cutlers, joiners, and carpenters, of 
the borough of Grateshead, and incorporated them into one com- 
pany. — GcUeshd. Corp. Enq. 

1596 (Dec. 13). — The wife of Thomas Grace, of Stannington, 
Northumberland, was presented at a visitation, for turning the riddle 
for things lost or stolen. The riddle was formerly much in use among 
practitioners in the occult sciences. A pair of spring shears were 
oonunonly used with them, and of their own accord turned round 
when the name of the person, who had stolen the goods pursued, was 
called over them. Lovers, too, in an open passage at night, sought 
to see through the meshes of a riddle, the form of their future part- 
ners in the connubial life. — HadgsovCs Nortlid. 

1597 (May 21). — The following occurs in the parochial register of 
Stranton, in the county of Durham, under this date, ^^ Heere began 
the sickness ^^ (the plague). The burials in the preceding year are 
fifty-two; in the above year ninety-three, amongst the victims are 
^^Baphe Turner y* vicar, July 27. Richard Turner, brother to 
y* said Raphe, buried the same day.*" — Surtees. 

July 4. — The assizes were deferred on account of the plague then 
raging at Newcastle, and the following places in the county of Dur- 
ham : — ^Durham, Darlington, Grateshead, Whickham, Stainton, Bur- 
don, Boldon, Houghton, Chester, Billingham, St. Helen Auckland, 
Wolsingham, Aycliffe, and in several other places. The poor inhabit- 
ants of the city of Durham, were lodged in huts erected upon the 
moors near that jilace. Bishop Mathew retired to his castle at 
Stockton to avoid the infection. October 17, there were dead of the 
plague at Darlington, three hundred and forty persons. October 27, 
there was dead in Elvet, in the city of Durham, more than four 
hundred ; in St. Nicholas^ parish, one hundred ; in St. Margaret's 
two hundred ; in St. Griles^ sixty ; in St. Mary'^s, in the North Bailey, 
sixty. Twenty-four prisoners died in gaol. Two hundred and fifteen 
deaths are recorded in the parish of St. Nicholas, Durham, between 
the 11th of July and the 27th of November. Many of these persons 
were buried on the moor, or in St. Thomas's chapel, beyond Glaypath. 

—md. 

August 26. — Anthony Arrowsmith, arraigned of murder at Dur- 
ham, stood mute upon his trial, and was pressed to death in the 
market place there. — lUd, 

At this period there was a company of free cutlers in , Newcastle. 
Mention occurs of them as a society in the ordinary of the company 
of armourers of the same date. In the year 1688, they appear to have 
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presented to the election of mayor, as one of the fifteen by-trades ; 
but no ordinary or other record of the company has been preserved. 
Their hall, anciently called " Cutlers Tower," is now the meeting 
house of the fraternity of masons. — Br<md, 

1597 (Sept. 12). — John Bedforth, pettycanon of Durham cathe- 
dral, made his will, and the day after added to it the following nun- 
cupative codicil when walking in one of the streets. " He willed and 
bequeathed to the parish church of St. Mary, in the South Baily, his 
best surplice, having sleeves, and being worth as he said 208., before 
Robert Thompson, and . Mr. Cuthbert NichoU, and divers others. 
Mrs. Prentesse, Bartie Young, alias Drunken Bartie, and others 
heard when he thus spoke and willed.'' — Surtees. 

1598. (Jan. and Feb). — The plague ceased at Durham and Dar- 
lington, but broke out again on the 15th of September, the same year. 
— Ihid. 

Soon after Carey, earl of Monmouth, was appointed to the govern- 
ment of the middle marches, he received great annoyance from the 
outlaws of Liddisdale. He says ^'they kept him a great while in 
cumber." " The first thing they did was the taking of Haltwesell, 
and carrying away of prisoners, and all their goods." " I sent," says 
he " to seek for justice for so great a wrong. The opposite officer 
sent me word, it was not in his power; for that they were aU 
fugitives, and not answerable to the king's laws. I acquainted the 
king of Scots with his answer. He signified to me that it was true, 
and that if I could take my own revenge without hurting his honest 
subjects, he would be glad of it. I took no long time to resolve what 
to do, but sent some two hundred horse to the place, where the prin- 
cipal outlayers (! outlaws) lived ; and took and brought away all the 
goods they had. The outlaws themselves were in strong holds, and 
could no way be got hold of. But one of the chief of them being 
of more courage than the rest, got to horse and came pricking after 
them, crying out and asking ' what he was that durst avow that 
mighty work.' One of the company came to him with a spear, and 
ran him through the body, leaving his spear broken in him, of which 
wound he died. The goods were divided to poor men, from whom 
they were taken before. This act so irritated the outlaws that they 
vowed cruel revenge, and that before next winter was ended, they 
would leave the whole country waste. His name was Sim of the 
Cathill (an Armstrong) that was killed, and it was a Ridley of Halt- 
wesell that kiUed him. They presently took a resolution to bo 
revenged of that town. Thither they came and set many houses of 
the town on fire, and took away all their goods : and as they were 
running up and down the streets with lights in their hands, to set 
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more houses on fire, there was one other of the Ridieye, that was in 
a strong stone house, that made a shot out at them, and it was his 
good hap to kiU an Armstrong, one of the eons of the chiefest outhiw. 
The death of this young man wrought ho deep on impression amongst 
them, as many vows wero made, that before the end of next winter 
they would lay the border waste. This [murder] was done about the 
end of May," 1598.— JTix^Mw'g Northd. 

1598 (Sept. 16). — William Marshall, of London, was hanged and 
buried. — Beg. of St. Nicholai, Durham. 

1599 (March 22). — Queen Elizabeth, granted a charter to the 
mxyot and burgesses of Newcastle : this, which is called Thb Great 
Chaster, constitutes the bans of their constitution, and cost them 
^635. 10s.— iV«iJc. Freem. Pocket Comp. 

— By a clause in the above charter, the 

brethren of the ancient guild or fraternity 
of hostmen of that town which had ex- 
isted there from time immemorial forjthe 
loading and bettor disposing of coals and 
stones, were created a body corporate. 
The hostmen of Newcastle were so called 
from their receiving and entertaining 
merchants, (their guests or hosts) re- 
sorting thither to bay coals and stones. 
The following ancient statutes refer to 
persons of a similar description, — the 13 Edward I. Stat. 2, C. 4, 
(1285) enacted " that in great towns being walled the gates shall be 
closed from the sun setting until the sun rising, and that no man do 
lodge in suburbs nor in any place out of the town from nine of the 
clock until day witiiout his host shall answer for him." The Slst Ed- 
ward III., Stat. 2, C. 2, (1357) enacted " that the fishers be free to 
sell their herring to all that come to the fair of Great Yarmouth 
without any disturbance of their Hottehrs or any other, and when the 
fishers will sell their merchandizes in the port they shall have their 
iottelert with them and thcit all hosthrs be sworn before the wardens 
of the said fair and enjoined to receive their guests (hosts) well and 
conveniently," and the 5th Henry IV. C. 9. (1403) enacted "that 
in every city, town, and sea port in England, where merchants, aliens, 
or strangers be or shall be repairing ; sufficient hosts shall be assigned 
to the same merchants by the mayor, aherifls, or bailiffs of the said 
cities, towns, and sea ports, and that the said merchants, aliens, and 
strangers shall dwell in no other place but with their said kottt so to 
be assigned, and that the same hosts shall take for their travel in the 
r as was accustomed in ancient time." The pci'sons enteitaining 
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and the persons entertained were indifferently caUed hosU — ^the guild 
of merchants of Newcastle on the 28th July, 10th Henry VIII. 
(1518) enacted ^Hhat no hostman nor none other man being free of 
this fellowship, shall buy any goods of their hosts ; ^ and the frater- 
nity of hostmen on the 3rd February, 1600, ordered ^' that no free 
brother of this fellowship shall henceforth go or send to talk or speak 
with the owner, master, or purser of any ship, hoy, or other vessel, to 
learn whose oaste he is, thereby to procure him to be his oaste^ or to 
withdraw him from his old oaste,^ See an engraving of the seal of 
the hostmen annexed. — Communicated ly H. IngUdew^ Esq. 

The following is an entry in the register of St. John'^s church, 
in Newcastle: — ^'Buried, Clement Boderforthe, gentleman; was 
executed in the castle the 22nd day of August, 1599.^ 
1599 (June 29). — The free grammar school of Hexham was 

founded by charter of queen Elizabeth, which 
ordains that one master of the degree of M. A. 
^\ at least, shall preside, and be assisted by one usher ; 
Ws that twelve parishioners shall be chosen governors 
for life, and bo a body corporate and politic for 
ever, and have and use a common seal. — WrighCs 
History of Hexham. 

August 29. — Francis Gully and Bryan Gant were hanged and 
buried. — Reg. of St. Nich. Dwrham. 

1600. — The ancient ordinary and several of the early books of the 
incorporated company of skinners and glovers, of the city of Durham, 
are lost. The earliest now preserved begin in 1600, but one of their 
books quotes a rule dated 1507. — Surtees 

The following is a list of mayors and sherii& for Newcastle during 
the seventeenth century : — 




mayors. 

1600 George Selby, 

1601 Francis Anderson, 

1602 Robert Dudley, 

1603 WiUiam Waniiouth. 

1604 Thomas Riddell, 

1605 Lionel Maddison, 

1606 Sir George Selby, 

1607 James Clavering, 

1 608 Henry Chapman, 

1609 Thomas Liddell, 

1610 William Jenni8on» 

1611 Sir George Selby, 

1612 Francis Anderson, 

1613 Sir Henry Anderson, 



SHERIFFS. 

Robert Anderson. 
Thomas Riddell. 
Francis Burrell. 
Matthew Chapman, 
Peter RiddeU. 
Henry Maddison. 
Hugh Selby. 
Robert Shaftoe. 
William Hall. 
Thomas LiddeU. 
Timothy Draper. 
Alexander Davison. 
R<^r Anderson. 
Henry Chapman. 
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MAYORS. 

614 William Warmoath, 

615 Frauds Burrell, 

616 Sir Thomas Riddell, 

617 Lionel Maddison^ 

618 James Clavering, 

619 Sir Peter Riddell, 

620 Henry Chapman, 

621 William Jennison, 

622 Sir George Selby, 

623 Henry Maddison, 

624 Wmiam HaU, 

625 Sir Thomas Liddell, 

626 Alexander Davison, 

627 Henry Chapman, 

628 Robert Bewick, 

629 John Clavering, 

630 Robert Anderson, 

631 William Warmouth, 

632 Sir Lionel Maddison, 

633 Ralph Cole, 

634 Ralph Cock, 

635 Sir Peter Riddell, 

636 Thomas LiddeU, 

637 John Marley, 

638 Alexander Davison, 

639 Robert Bewick, 

640 Sir Nichohis Cole, 

641 Sir Nicholas Cole, 

642 Sir John Marley, 

643 Sir Nicholas Cole, 

644 Sir John Marley,t 

645 John Blackston, 

646 Henry Dawson, 

647 Thomas Ledger, 

648 Thomas Bonner, 

649 William Dawson, 

650 Greorge Dawson, 

651 Thomas Bonner, 

652 Henry Dawson, 

653 William Johnson, 

654 William Johnson, 



SHERIFFS. 

John Cock. 
Robert Bewick. 
Nicholas lililburn. 
William Bonner. 
John Clavering. 
Robert Anderson. 
Nicholas Tempest. 
Henry Liddell. 
Richard Ledger. 
Henry Bowes.* 
Lionel Maddison. 
Ralph Cole. 
Ralph Cock. 
Henry Cock. 
Ralph Grey. 
Robert Shaftoe. 
James Carr. 
Henry Warmouth. 
Francis Bowes. 
Nicholas Cole. 
John Marley. 
Leonard Carr. 
Henry Lewen. 
Peter Maddison. 
Mark Milbank. 
John Emmerson. 
FVancis Liddell. 
Francis Anderson. 
Henry Maddison. 
Thomas Liddell, qu. 
James Cole. 
Christopher Nicholson. 
Henry Rawling. 
Robert Young. 
Ralph Jennison. 
Samuel Rawling. 
John Lodge. 
Peter Sanderson. 
John Butler. 
Robert Johnson. 
John Rumney. 



* Sheriff Bowes was buried June 4, 1624, and was succeeded by William Jackson. 

t He was chosen mayor by a mandamus from die king;. After the town wss taken by 
the Soots, Henry Warmouth was mayor, and Robert Ellison sheriff 
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MAYORS. 

1655 Robert Shaftoe, 

1656 Henry Rawling, 

1657 George Dawson, 

1658 Mark Milbonk, 

1659 Thomas Bonner, 

1660 John Emmerson, 

1661 Sir John Marley, 

1662 Sir Francis Anderson> 

1663 Sir James Clavering, 

1664 Sir Francis LiddeU, 

1665 Henry Maddison, 

1666 William Blackett, 

1667 Henry Brabant, 

1668 Ralph Jennison, 

1669 Thomas Davison, 

1670 William Carr, 

1671 Ralph Grey, 

1672 Mark Milbank, 

1673 Timothy Davison, 

1674 Thomas Jennison, 

1675 Sir Francis Anderson, 

1676 Sir Ralph Carr, 

1677 Robert Roddam, 

1678 Matthew Jefferson, 

1679 George Morton, 

1680 Sir Nath. Johnson, 

1681 Timothy Robson, 

1682 Nicholas Fenwick, 

1683 William Blackett, 

1684 William Aubone, 

1685 Sir Henry Brabant, 

1686 Nicholas Cole, 

1687 John Squire, * 

1688 William Hutchinson, t 

1689 William Carr, 

1690 William Ramsey, 

1691 Matthew White, 

1692 Thomas Wasse, 



8HBRIFF8. 

Henry Thompson. 
George Blakistone. 
George Thoresby. 
John Watson. 
James Briggs or Bigg. 
William Blackett. 
Thomas Jennison. 
Henry Brabant. 
Robert Shaftoe. 
Francis Liddell. 
William Carr. 
Timothy Davison. 
Ralph Grey. 
Robert Jennison. 
John Rogers. 
Richard Wright. 
Matthew Jefferson. 
Robert Mallabar. 
George Morton. 
Henry Jennison. 
William Christian. 
Micliael Blackett. 
Timothy Robson. 
Nicholas Fenwick. 
William Aubone. 
Joseph Bonner. 
John Squire. 
Nicholas Ridley. 
John Rumney. 
William Proctor. 
Ralph Elstob. 
Thomas Paise. 
William Ramsay. 
Matthias Partis. 
William Featherston. 
Thomas Wasse. 
Joseph Atkinson. 
Benjamin Davison. 



* John Squire was remored by mandamiu from the king, December 24, and sir Wil* 
liam Creagh placed in his stead. Samuel Gill was also appointed sheriff in room of 
William Ramsay. 

f William Hutchinson, a dissenter, and brother-in-law to aldennan Barnes, was turned 
out at the revolution, and succeeded by Nicholas Ridley; and Matthew White was 
appointed sheriff in place of Matthias Partis. 
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MAVORS. SHERIFFS. 

1693 Sir Ralph Carr, George Whinfield. 

1694 Joseph Atkinson, Robert Eden. 

1695 Timothy Robson, George Henderson. 

1696 George Whinfield, William Ramsay. 

1697 Nicholas Fenwick, Greorge Cuthbertson. 

1698 Sir William Blackett, Edward Harrison. 

1699 Robert Eden, Jonathan Hargrave. 

1600 (August 9). Thomas Palliser, a seminary priest; John 

Norton of Skirmingham, gentleman, and John Talbot a York- 
shire gentleman, (accused of harbouring Palliser) were executed 
at Durham. — Surtees. 

1600. — It appears by an order of the hostmen^s company of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, of this date, that waggons and waggon-ways had 
not then been invented, but that the coals were at that time brought 
down firom the pits in wains (holding eight bowls each, all measured 
and marked), to the staiths by the side of the river Tyne. — Brand. 

1601. — A statute of the English parliament of this date, declared 
guilty of felony, and condenmed to death and forfeiture, all within the 
county of Northumberland, or the bishopric of Durham, who vio- 
lently made prisoners the persons of others, and extorted ransoms 
from them ; all spoilers and fire-raisers, and all who, as the price of 
protection from such outrages, exacted what was called black mail^ of 
whom were several men of name, who employed and supported the 
most notorious thieves and marauders in those parts ; and, finally, 
those who agreed to pay this extortion. — Ridpath, 

This year, Elizabeth Jennison, widow of Thomas Jennison, esq., 
founded a school at Heighington, in the county of Durham. A 
handsome new school-house was erected in 1812, and was opened 
June 9, 1813. — Surtees. 

1602 (Feb. 26). — An interesting account of the state of the coal- 
trade of Newcastle is preserved in the books of the hostmen''s com- 
pany under the above date : there appears to have been at that time 
twenty eight acting fitters, or hostmen, who were to vend by the year 
nine thousand and eighty tons of coals, and find eighty-five keels for 
that purpose : the prices ordered were, for the best sort not above 
ten shillings the chaldron ; for the second best sort not above nine 
shillings ; and of the kind called there " the meane coles,*" not above 
eight shillings for the like quantity. — Brand. 

July 30. — " Robert Brandling, merchant adventurer, executed and 
buried.*" — Bsg. of AU 8aints\ Newc. 

Andrew Tate was tried and convicted of murder and robbery, com- 
mitted at Bumhall, near Sunderland bridge, in the county of Durham, 
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and he was hanged on the high road, where the ways to Ferryhill 
and Auckland imde.—Swrtees. 

1602. — The corporation of Berwick-upon-Tweed, consists of a 
mayor, an alderman for the year, and four bailiffs, a majority of 
whom can act as sherilf in the execution of all writs and mandates 
from the queen's courts at Westminster, and those of inferior import 
in the court of record belonging to the borough. The mayor, 
recorder, and justices, with a jury of twelve men, have, by the 
charter, a power to hold general and quarter-semorit, for the trial 
of petty felonies, trespasses, and other misdemeanours. They can 
also hold a general gaol delivery, for the trial of capital felonies; 
and such as are capitally convicted at these trials are executed 
within the borough. These courts cannot be opened unless the mayor 
and recorder are present.* The first of the mayors of Berwick on 
record, was elected in the above year; and the following is their 
succession. 

Hughe Oregson, 1602. — Michael Sanderson, 1603. — Thomaa Parkimton, 
1604. — Robert Jackson, 1605.— Mark Saltonstall, 1606.— Hugbe Gre^'stm, 
1607.— Robert Jackxon, 1608.— Jamea Burrell, 1609.— Leonard Fairley, 
1610.— James Burrell, 1611.— Michael Sanderson, 1612.— John Orde, 161a 
— Thomas Parkinson, 1614.— Mark Saltonstall, 1615 — Hughe Or^wn, 
1616— Steven Jackson, 1617.— Thmnas Parkinson, 1018 — Michael Sander- 
son 1619.— Sir Wm. Bowyer, kt. 1620, 1621, 1622, 1623.~Jolin Ode, 
1624.— Sir Wm. Bowyer, 1625 Robert Jackson, 1626. 1627.— Micliael 

* White and Panooi, 
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Sanderson, 1628.— William Penwick, 1629.— Andrew Moore, 1630.— Sir 
Ralph Selby, kt. 1631.— William Gr^son, 1632.— Ed. Moore, 1633 (Ed. 
Moore died, and W. Gregson was elected.).— WiHitan Orde, 1634.— William 
Fenwick, 1635.— John Sleigh, 1636 — John Saltonstall, 1637.— William 
Fenwick, 1638.— Andrew Moore, 1639— Sir Robert Jackson,, kt. 1640.— 
John Sleigh, 1641, 1642, 1643, 1644, 1645— Lnke Orde, 1646.— Benjamin 
Gierke. 1647— Andrew Crisp, 1648.— Thomas Watsone, 1649, 1650, 1651. 
— Elias Pratt, 1652— Stephen Jackson, 1653, 1654 — John Sleigh, 1655. 
—Thomas Watsone, 1656.— Ralph Salkeld, 1657, 1658.— Richard Trom- 
ble, 1659.— Richd. Selby, 1660 (R. Selby died, and Ben. Gierke elected).— 
Benjamin Gierke, 1661.— Andrew Moore, 1662— Thomas Watson, 1663.— 
Elias Pratt, 1664, 1665, 1666— Henry Edmeston, 1667, 1668, 1669.— 
Anthony Countin, 1670.— Thomas Watson, 1671.— Elias Pratt, 1672.— 
James Gatteral, 1673, 1674.— H. Edmeston, 1675 (H. Edmeston died, and 

Thos. Watson elected). — Richard Glarkson, 1676 John Luck, 1677, 1678, 

1679, 1680, 1681, 1682— George Watson, 1683.— WiUiam Fenwick, 1684. 
— Ferdinando Porster, 1685.— William Lawson, 1686 — John Pratt, 1687, 
1688.— Ephraim Nealson, 1689.— Stephen Jackson, 1690, 1691.— Edward 
Nealson, 1692, 1693, 1694, 1695, 1696.— Thomas Grieve, 1697.— Edward 
Watson, 1698— Anthony Gompton, 1699, 1700.— David Stow, 1701, 1702, 
1703.— Edward Nealson, 1704, 1705.— Anthony Gompton, 1706.— Thomas 
Watson, 1707, I7O8— John Sibbit, 1709, I7IO, I7II— Matthew Forster, 
1712— John Sibbit. 1713.— Matthew Fortser, 1714 John Sibbit, 1715.— 
Joseph Watson, I7I6. — John Sibbit, 1717. — Anthony Gompton, I7I8. — 

Joseph Watson, 1719.— John Sibbit, 1720.— George Stow, 1721 John 

Sibbit, 1722.— Joseph Watson, 1723.— John Sibbit, 1724^^08eph Watson, 
1725.— John Sibbit, ] 726.— Thomas Watson, Jun. 1727.— John Sibbit, 
1728.- Thomas Watson, Jun. 1729.— Roger Burnet, Sen. 1730— David 
Wake, 1731.— Thomas Watson, Jun. 1732.— Thomas Watson, Sen. 1733— 
Thomas Watson, Jun. 1734. — ^Thomas Watson, Sen. 1735. — Thomas Watson, 
Jun. 1736.— Roger Burnet, 1737.— Thomas Watson, Sen. 1738.— Thomas 
Watson, Jnn. 1739. — Roger Burnet, 1740. — John Edmeston, 1741. — Mat- 
thew Forster, 1742.— Roger Burnet, 1743 — Joseph Watson, 1744.— Willi- 
am Stow, 1745.— Fenwick Stow, 1746. — Roger Burnet, 1747. — Joseph Wat- 
son, 1748.— William Temple, 1749.— William Stow Lundie, 1750.... Fen- 
wick Stow, 1751.— Joseph Watson, 1752.— William Temple, 1753 Henry 

Hodgson, 1754,— -William Balderson, 1755. — Samuel Bum, 1756. — Henry 

Hodgson, 1757— Fenwick Stow, 1758.— Henry Hodgson, 1759 William 

Hall 1760.— Henry Hodgson, 1761 — William Baldertson, 1762 Samuel 

Bum, 1763. — Fenwick Stow, 1764 John Burn, 1765. — Henry Hodgson, 

1766.— Matthew Forster,1767.— Samuel Bum, 1768 John Burn, 1769 

William Balderston, 1770.— Matthew Forster, 1771.'— Samuel Bum, 1772. 
—John Bum, 1773— Matthew Forster, 1774.— David Pratt, 1775.— Willi- 
am Grieve, 1776— Matthew Forster, 1777.— Robert Wilkie, 1778.— Robert 
Edmeston, 1779.— Robert Wilkie, 1780.— William Hall, 1781— John Bum, 
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1782.--John Clunie, 1783.— David Stow, 1784,— William Hall, 1785— 
Daniel Ord, 1786.— Matthew Forster, 1787— George Forster, 178a— David 
Stow, 1789— William Hall, 1790— David Stow, 1791— George Forster, 
1792 — Thomas Hall, 1793— David Stow, 1794— Matthew Forster, 1795. 

—Thomas Hall, 1796 — James Bell, 1797 Samuel Bum, 1798.— Thomas 

Hall, 1790 — David Logan, 1800.— James Bell, 1801 John Steavensmi, 

1802 — David Logan, 1803— John Steavenson, 1804— William Pattison, 
1805. -David Stow, 1806 — John Steavenson, 1807.— David Stow, 1808— 
John Steavenson, 1809 — Samuel Bum, 1810. — John Steavenson, 1811. — 
William Pattison, 1812— G. F. Ord, 1813.— John Steavenson, 1814— Rev. 
Jos. Barnes, 1815.— William Pattison, 1816— David Stow, 1817— John 
Hall, 1818 — Thomas J. Steel, 1819— Anthony Compton, 1820.— Thomas 
J. Steel, 1821.— John Steavenson, 1822— David Logan, 1823.— Thomas J. 
Steel, 1824— David Logan, 1825— Thomas J. Steel, 1826— WilUam 

Weatherhejid, 1827— William Dunbar How, 1828 John Wilson. 1829.— 

John Bertram Orde, 1830.— John Langhorn, 1831.— Thomas Chartres, 1832. 
— David iK^n, 1833. — John Wilson, 1834. — ContribtUed hy Mark Jame- 
son^ Esq. 

Sometime in the reign of queen Elizabeth (between the years 1558 
and 1603), came over to England from Lorraine, the Henzells, Tyz- 
acks, and Tytorys. The reason of their coming hither was the perse- 
cution of the protestants in their own country, of whose persuasion 
they were. They were by occupation glass-makers. They settled at 
Newcastle, and wrought in their trade at the Close-gate on the river 
Tyne, but after that they removed into Staffordshire, from whence 
they returned again and settled upon the Tyne side, a little east of 
Newcastle, at a place called from their abiding in it the Glasshouses. 
Deservedly, therefore have so many of these families been named 
Peregrines from the latin peregrmus^ signifying a pilgrim or a stranger. 
Having at last settled here they became very numerous, and generally 
intermarried to preserve the three names of Henzell, Tyzack, and 
Tytory. There are still of the two former, but the last has been for 
many years extinct. — Bourne. 

1602 (Sept. 21). — Bishop Mathew granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion to the city of Durham. The city had previously obtained a 
charter from the crown, which the bishop opposed, as an infringement 
of his franchise; and, after a long and expensive suit in the ex- 
chequer, he succeeded in quashing, and then granted one himself, 
placing the city, which had hitherto been governed by a bailiff, under 
a mayor and aldermen. — Surtees. 

The following is the succession of mayors : — 

Hugh Wright, app. by bishop Matthew, September 21, 1602. — James 
Farrales, elected October 4, 1602 — Ed^vard Wanles, dyer, 1603. — Thomas 
Pearson, 1604 William Hall, draper, 1605 — Robert Sureties, mercer. 
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— Hugh Hutchinson, tanner, I6O7. — John Pattinson, mercer, 1608. — Ed- 
ward Wanles, dyer, 1609 — Hugh Wright, gent., 1610— William Hall, 
1611, called to account.— George Walton, 1617— William Hall, 1618, 
1619. — Timothy Comyn, 162>). (In his mayoralty, a petition was presented 
for the city sending two burgesses to parliament.) — Nicholas Whitfield, 
1621.— WiUiam Hall, 1622.— Hugh Wright, 1623.— John Heighington, 
1625 — John Lambtonne, 1626 — William Philipson, esq., 1627. — John 
Pattison, October 4, 1628 — Richard Whitfield occ. October 27 and 

December 18, 1628 John Heighington, 1629 Nicholas Whitfield (died 

soon after), 1630^William Hall succ. Whitfield, and 1631.— Hugh Wright, 
1632— Hugh Walton, 1633, 1634.— Ralph Allison occ. January 19, 1635. 
— John Heighington, October 4, 1636, 1637. — Thomas Cook, October 4, 

1638 Thomas Mann, January 28, 1639.— Hugh Walton, October 4, 1639, 

1640 Christopher Cookson, October, 1641. — Ralph Allison, 1642. ^Juhn 

Hall, 1644, 1646 John Airson, mercer, October 4, 1648, 1649 — John 

Hall, draper^ 1650, 1651. — John Walton, mercer, 1652. — Anthony Dale, 
1653.— John Airson, mercer, 1654. — Anthony Bayles, 1655. — John Hall, 
draper, occ. Oct. 10, 1656. — Henry Rowell, mercer, occ. December, 1656. — 
Anthony Smith, 1657. — Richard Lee, 1658. — ... Rowell, 1659. — Anthony 
Dale, Oct. 4, I66O.— Stephen Thompson, 1662 — Matthew Bailes, 1663— 
John Stokeld, 1665— Thomas Mascall, 1666 — Henry Wanles, dyer, I667. 

—George Hodgson, 1671 Stephen Thompson, 1673 — John Hall, 1674. — 

John Morland, esq., 1676. — Thomas Stokeld, esq., 1677- — William Blakis- 

ton, esq., 1678. — Cuthbert Hutchinson, 1679. — John Duck, esq., 1680 

John Hutchinson, 1681, 1683.— Marmaduke Allison, 1684, 1685.— Robert 
Deleval, esq., 1686, 1688. — George Morland, mercer, 1690.— ^William 

Greveson, 1691 Wheatley Dobson, 1692, 1693.— William Hodgson, 1694. 

John Gordon, 1695.— Wheatley Dobson, 1696, 1697— Cuthbert Hutchin- 
son, esq., 1698.— Edward Fairless, 1699— Anthony Hall, I7OO George 

Tweddle, 1701 — Cuthbert Hutchinson, 1702.— Edward Fairless, 1703.— 
Ralph Paxton, 1704.— Anthony Hall, 1705.— Ralph Paxton, I7O6.— John 

Gray, 1707.— Richard Mascall, I7O8.— Ralph Bainbridge, 1709 Anthony 

Hall, 1710.— Francis Comforth, I7II.— Michael Brabin, 1712.— Richard 
Mascall, 1713.— ^John Hutchinson,. 1714. — Michael Brabin, 1714. — John 
Grey, 1715.— Francis Comforth, 1716— Ralph Bainbridge, 1717— Michael 
Brabin, I7I8.— Robert Smith, 1719.— Giles Rain, 1720.— Henry Forster, 
1721.— John Gray, 1722— Francis Comforth, 1723.— Ralph Bainbridge, 
1724.— Michael Brabin, 1725— Robert Smith, 1726.>-Giles Rain, 1727.— 
Henry Forster, 1728.— Robert Wharton, 1729.— George Dale, 1730.— John 
Lamb, 1731 —George Bowes, 1732.— Robert Smith, 1733— Henry Forstei, 

1734 John Gray, 1735— Robert Wharton, 1736.— George Dale, 1737,— 

George Bowes, 1738.— John Aisley, 1739 — Cuthbert Bainbridge, 1740.— 
Tliomas Dunn, 1741.— William Forster, 1742.— Thomas Bainbridge, 1743. 
—Hilton Shaw, 1744.— Thomas Hornsby, 1745.— Cuthbert Bainbridge, 
1746.— Thomas Dunn, 1747 — William Forster, 1748.— Thomas Bainbridge, 

2 I 
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1749.— Thomas Hornsby, 1750.— Joseph Grey, 1751.— Sir Robert Eden, 
bart., 1752. — George Bowes, esq., 1753. — John Richardson, 1754. — Earl of 
Darlington, 1755. — John Lamb, 1756. — Lord Barnard, 1757* — Cuthbert 
Smith, 1758.~-Cuthbert Bainbridge, 1759 — Richard Wharton, 1760.— 
John Drake Bainbridge, 1761.— Thomas Homsby, 1762. — Joseph Gray, 

1763.^ John Hopper, 1764.— Ralph Bowser, 1765 John Lamb, 1766.— 

John Drake Bainbridge, 1J67. — Thomas Homsby, 1768. — John Lamb, 
1769 — John Drake Bainbridge, 1770. — Mackenzie's Dur, 

1603. — On the death of queen Elizabeth, king James VI. of 
Scotland, was proclaimed at Berwick, March 26, king of England, 
France and Ireland, by the name of king James I. On the 5th of 
April, his majesty began his journey from Edinburgh. The royal 
retinue consisted of about five hundred persons on horseback. On 
his arrival at the Berwick boundary,* he was received with every de- 
monstration of reverence and welcome by the marshal sir John Carey, 
accompanied by the officers of the garrison, at the head of their 
several bands of horse and foot. While these discharged voUies from 
their musquets, the cannons thundered from the walls, and loud accla- 
mations of joy were raised on all tides. As the king entered the 
gate, the keys of the town were delivered to him by William Selby, 
the gentleman porter ; on whom the king conferred at that instant 
the honour of knight, and returned to him the keys. Proceeding to 
the market-place, through the armed bands of the garrison, he waa 
there received by Hugh Gregson the mayor, and his fellow-magis- 
trates. The mayor presented to him a purse of gold and the town^s 
charter, and Christopher Parkinson the recorder addressed him in a 
solemn congratulatory speech ; all which honours he received very 
graciously, restoring the charter, and assuring the town of his favour 
and protection. The king proceeded next to the church, to give 
public thanks to God for granting him a peaceful entrance into his 
new kingdom. Toby Mathew, bishop of Durham, was there to receive 
him ; and preached on the occasion an eloquent sermon. Froni the 
church the king went to the palace, the cannons were again fired, 
bonfires kindled, and the town resounded with cordial and loud ex- 
pressions of joy. On the following day the king "visited the fortifica- 
tions, port, and magazines ; and, while the troops were drawn up in 
martial array upon the ramparts, he fired in their presence one of the 
great guns planted there. On the 8th of April the king set out from 
Berwick, and on his entering Northumberland, was received by sir 
Nicholas Forster, sheriff of the county, by whom he was conducted as 
far as Widdrington, where he was nobly entertained by sir Bobert 
Carey. April the 9fli, the king set forward from Widdrington castle 
towards Newcastle, "where his highnesse was met by the maior, 
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aldermen, oouncelU and best comoners of the same in joyful manner, 
the maior presenting him with the sword and keyes with humble sub- 
mipsion, giving to his majesty also in. token of love and loyalty a 
purse of gold.**^ On the following Sunday, the bishop of Durham 
preached before him at St. Nicholas^ church, in that town, from the 
2d Ghron. xv, chap. 1. and 2nd verses. ^' Monday his majesty be- 
stowed in viewing the towne. The manner and beauty, the bridge 
and keye, being one of the fayreste in all the north parts. Besides 
he released all the prisoners except for treason, murther and papistrie, 
giving sums of moneye for the release of many that lay for debt."*^ 
The inhabitants were so transported with his arrival and presence, 
that during his stay they bore all the charges of his household. April 
the 13th, his majesty arrived at the city of Durham, where he was 
received by the magistrates, and afterwards entertained in the castle 
by the bishop, who attended him with a hundred gentlemen in tawny 
Uvery coats. Next day his majesty left the castle, and slept that 
night at Walworth house, at that time the residence of Mrs. Jenni- 
son, widow of Thomas Jennison, Esq. — Stowe, Ridpath, 

1603. — The following occurs in the register of St. Andrew's, New- 
castle. — "Bryan Spore, son of Tho. Spore, Wever, bap. 22 June, 
1603. He was hanged for stelling of a velvet clok in Sur Petturs, & 
buried under the gales on the Towne Mor.'"* — Chronicon Mirabile. 

This year bishop Mathew demised Norham castle, Norhamshire, 
and Islandshire, to the king, who immediately granted Norham 
to George Hume, earl of Dunbar, and it has ever since remained 
severed firom the see. — Surtees, 

1604. — The plague again broke out in St. Giles' parish, in the 
city of Durham. This is the last entry relative to the plague in 
Durham, which had lasted, with intermissions, from 1589, and had 
carried oif great numbers of the inhabitants, as well the rich as the 
poor. — IMd. 

January 6.— Mention first occurs of the locality of the custom- 
house establishment at Newcastle upon Tyne. It stood near the 
east comer of the Sandhill, and is still known as the old custom house. 
The following list of Collectors at Newcastle, is from authentic docu- 
ments : — 

George Dawson, esq. appointed 29 September, 1644. Anthony 
Isa^^kcson, esq. admitted 31 May, 1673. John Pye, esq. occurs in 
1695 to 24 Sep. 1697. Bobert Hebbum, esq. admitted 29 Sep. 1697, 
he died 16 May 1706. Anthony Isaacson, esq. occurs in 1707 and 
1714, — succeeded by George Westley, esq. who ceased on 26 May, 
1724. Alfred Lawson, esq. from 27 May, 1724 to 20 April, 1749. 
Langdale Sunderland, esq. from 21 April, 1749 to 12 Feb. 1772. 
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Sir BlakiHton Conyers. bart. admitted 27 Feb. 1772, resigned 24 
Aug. 1790. Charles Ogle, esq. admitted 3 May, 1791 ; superaDnuated 
in May, 1825. The collection was held by Sir 0. Shaip, &*»» 24 
May, 1825, uotil the admissioa of James Edgcome, eaq, 6th July, 
IbU.—Sir C. Sharp's Collectiom. 

1604 (Jan. 25). — Buried Ann Ourd, wyfFe to Chriatopher Ourd. 
" So all the hole household dyed in the visitacion at this time, and 
so y* plague ceased." — St. Gilei Beg. Durham. 



The present seal of the corporation of Morpeth was made in 1604, 
and probably given to them by lord William Howard. — Hodgtons 
Northd. 

March 31. — King James I. granted a charter to the mayor 
and burgesses of Newcastle, which finally and solidly established to 
this opulent body, its large imonunities ; that fully defined the time 
and manner of electing its mayor, sherilf, chamberlains. Sua. ; the 
duration and office of electors and aldcrmon^ and that clearly 
pointed out the nature and extent of the jurisdiction of its magis- 
trates, the privileges of the freemen, and the liberties of the town, — 
Brand. 

April 17. — " Buried, Dame Whittingham, murthered by hit 
husband." * Sir Timothy Whittingham, son of Dean Whit- 
tingham, is reputed to have slain three wives ; and the tradition 
certainly derives some accession of strength from the foregoing 

• liegisler of Alt Sairls' Newcastle. 
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singular entry. Sir Timothy lived long after this fact, if fact it be, 
extremely respected ; and he was appointed provost marshall to the 
levies in the county of Durham, being recommended by the bishop, 
as an ancient Imight and a severe justicer ! ! — Chronicon Mirabile. 

1604 (April 30). — King James I. granted a charter to the 
burgesses of Berwick, confirming their rights and privileges. — 
FuUer^s Bermck. 

July 23. — The Vicar General of the bishop of Durham pro- 
ceeded against Eatherine Thompson and Anne Nevelson, of Wooler, 
" presented for being common charmers of sick folkes and their goodes, 
and that they use to bring white ducks or drakes, and to sett the bill 
thereof to the mouth of the sick person and mumble uppe their charmee 
in such a strange manner as is damnable and horrible.'" — Vis. Booi^ 
Register Office Dur/tam, 

In the register of St. Nicholas", Newcastle, occurs. — "Sixe 
prisoners, bur. 13 Aug. 1604.*" — Chronicon Mirabile. 

King James I. established a grammar school at Bishop Auckland, 
this year, on the petition of Anne Swyfte, who endowed it to the 
amount of <f 10. annually. — Hutchinson's Durham. 

1605 (Feb. 27). — Lord Howard who was lord high admiral of the 
port of Newcastle, and the river Tyne, made an assignment of the 
admiral jurisdiction to the mayor and burgesses of Newcastle, with 
power to hold a court of admirality. — Brand. 

1606. (Aug. 5). — The see of Durham was filled by the election of 
William James. In 1572 he was elected master of University college, 
Oxford ; in 1584 he was promoted to the deanery of Chrisfs church ; 
and in 1596 was removed to that of Durham. He was also archdeacon 
of Coventry, 1577, and chaplain to Bobert Dudley, earl of Leicester. 
He was consecrated on the 17th of September, had restitution on the 
16th and was enthroned by proxy the same day. In his last year he 
had the honour of entertaining king James at Durham, on his Scot- 
tis progress. Bishop James died in his 75th year, on the 11th of 
May 1617, and was buried near the entrance of the choir in Dur- 
ham cathedral. — Surtees. 

1606. — Matthew Pattison, the son of a burgess, bestowed on the 
corporation of the city of Durham a long silver seal, which is still 
used by them. — Ibid. 

1608. — Wytton or Witton Shiels castle is supposed to have been 
built. Its appearance in 1833, was that of an old house three stories 
high, situate one and a quarter miles from Netherwitton. — Hodgsms 
Northd. 

This year, about ten feet of the centre or highest spire of St. 
Nicholas*' church, in Newcastle, was taken down and rebuilt. The 
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corporation have been charged with the reparation of this steeple from 
time immemorial. — Brand. 

1609, and the following year, the plague raged at Newcastle, as 
appears by St. Nicholas' regiater of burials. — Ibid. 

1610 (July 20). — Greatham hospital in the county of Durham, was 
refounded, and a new charter granted, which reduced the poor breth- 
ren to thirteen poor and needy men, bachelors and men stricken in 
years. — Surteeg. 

This year, 78 deaths '^ of the pestUence"" occur in the pariah 
register of Lameeley, in the county of Durham. — IMd. 

The original consent, as it is called, of the incorporated com- 
pany of smiths, of the city of Durham, is dated 10 Sept. this year. 
—Ibid. 



EEAL OF Kino James's hospital., OATErauD. 

1611 (Jan. i). — King James I. totally refounded the Hospital of 
St. Edmund in Gateshead, under the name of " King James's Hos- 
pital in Grateshead." The charter of foundation states that there had 
long exiatod a certain hospital within Gateshead, called the Hospital 
or free chapel of St. Edmund king and martyr, of which the foimder 
was not certainly known ; that the society consisted of a master, and 
three brethren, but that the charters and muniments of the hospital 
were lost or destroyed, and the lands of the hospital in a great mea- 
sure converted to purposes of private emolument. The new society 
was to consist of a master, who shall always be the rector of Gates- 
head for the time being, and of three poor brethren, who should be 
a body politic in law, have a common seal, power to sue and be sued, 
let leases, &c. — Surtees. Brand. 
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1611 (Aug. 3). — This is the date of the ordinary of the society of 
mettors of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It enjoined them to meet on the 
20th day of September, every year, and choose four wardens, who 
were to pass accounts, and make an equal division of their money on 
the day following. A. D. 1614, this fraternity held their meetings in 
a lower story of White Friar-tower, in the same room with the brick- 
layers, and under the hall of the masons. — Brand. 

1613 (Dec. 23). — Buried, Mrs. Margarett Graie, a veri honest 
nighbore, and about the age of one hundreth yeares, or thereaboute. 
(Beg. of St. OiwaM's, Durham.) Mrs. Gray was mother of Anthony 
Grey, Rector of Burback in Leceistershire, to whom the eaiidom of 
Kent devolved in 1625. — Surteet. 

In this year occurs the earliest mention of public nices in the 
County of Durham, when Thomas Biobson and John Bainbrigge, 
Gents., bound themselves (to sir George Selby and sir Charles Wren,) 
in a recognizance of a hundred marks, to provide a piece of gold and 
mlver plate, in the form of a bowl or cup, to be run for yearly, at the 
now ugual loeighing place, on Woodham-moor, on Tuesday before 
Palm Sunday. — Ilnd. 

Brancepeth caetle, in the county of Durham, which had been 
vested in the crown, on the attainder of Charles earl of West- 
moreland, was granted by king James I., this year, to his favourite, 
Robert Carr, creating him baron Brancepeth, and earl Somerset. — 
Memorials of the Eebellion. 
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1614. — " A great snow, the deepest ever known, did not yield untill 
26 Feb. ; nine people of this place (Barnard castle) and neighbour- 
hood were lost ; it was past travelling, but in danger of life for man 
and beast ; by report was six yards deep in the country.'*' — Surtees. 

Hartlepool was this year described as being the only port -town 
within the county of Durham. — fftttchinson^s Dwr. 

1615 (Jan. 10). — Many of the gentry of Durham, assembled at 
the quarter sessions, to consult on obtaining knights and burgesses 
to sit in parliament for the county and city. — Surtees. 

This year, there was a general muster of all the men fit to bear arme 
within the bishopric, between the ages of 16 and 60, upon Spenny 
moor, near Whitworth. The whole number of men who appeared 
at this array was eight thousand three hundred and twenty. The 
city of Durham and suburbs fiimished five hundred and sixty. — Ibid. 

1616. — Mention is made of the Ladie'^s chapel on Tyne bridge. — 
Brand. 

July 19. — Richard Lumley, of Lumley, in the county of Dur- 
ham, was on the above day, knighted by king James I. July 
12th, 1628, king Charles I. created him viscount Lundey, of Water- 
ford, in Ireland. During the Scots rebellion, his loyalty to the king 
was unshaken, and he formed his castle at Lumley, into a formid- 
able garrison. He was a principal commander under prince Rupert, 
and was at the siege of Bristol, where he remained until it surren- 
dered to the parliamentary forces in 1645. — HvichinsofCs Dur^ 

July 23. — Robert Cameby and Thomas Reade were executed at 
Durham for felony. — Reg. of St. OswoM's, Durham. 

The following are extracts from the register of St. Nicholas, New- 
castle. — " Youngehusbande, beinge executed for the death & mourder 
of Mr. Swenna, gent, was buried in this Church, of Snt. Nic. one the 
North Syde, 1 Aug. 1616.*" — "Nicholas Fostar was executed for the 
death of Mr. Swenno, & buried in St. Nicholas Church, neigh unto 
the North Church doore, neigh unto George husband, where he was 
buried — ^bur. 13 Aug. 1620.*^ — Chronicon Mirahile. 

This year, Dilston hall, in Northumberland, was built by Francis 
Radcliff, esq. — Local Rec. 

1617. — ^Thomas Emerson, of the Black Fryers, in London, some- 
time a steward to the Nevilles, " for the ornament of the citye and 
the comoditye of the people frequenting the market of Duresme,*" 
built a market cross, covered with lead, and supported by twelve 
stone pillars, which he decorated with the arms of the Nevilles. 
This cross and its appendages were removed in 1780. The same 
worthy gentlemen built the Kail cross at Newcastle. — Surtees. 

April 17. — King James I. on his progress into Scotland, arriv- 
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ed at Auckland palace and remained there till the 19th. On the 
18th, (Good Friday), one of his majesty's footmen named Master 
Heabume, arrived in the city of Durham, ^ and signified to George 
Walton, esq., mayor, that it was his majesty's pleasure to enter 
that place in state on the 19th, Easter eve. The king came in 
by Elvet, and the mayor, mounted on horseback, received him on 
Elvet bridge. Master Heabume took his station near the mayor 
and aldermen, until the king's arrival, when a loyal speech was 
delivered by the mayor, who surrendered to his majesty the staff and 
nuice, and also presented in the name of the city, a silver bowl, gilt 
with a cover. After having delivered his speech, the mayor was 
directed by Master Heabume to remount his horse and ride before 
his majesty, when having proceeded a few yards, a stop was made, 
whilst an apprentice recited some verses to his majesty. The 
mayor was then placed next the sword, and so bearing the city 
mace, rode before the king to the cathedral. On Easter monday 
the king rode to see a horse-race on Woodham moor, and returned 
to Durham, and on the Tuesday, the 22d, being St. George's day 
he continued his progress to Newcastle, where he was met upon 
the Sandhill, by the mayor (Lionel Maddison), aldermen, and 
sheriff; and after an oration made by the town-clerk, was presented 
by^the mayor in the name of. the corporation, with a great standing 
bowl, to the value of an hundred jacobuses, and an hundred merks 
in gold ; the mayor carrying the sword before him, accompanied by 
his brethem on their foot-cloths. On the Sunday following, his 
ii^j^sty, with all his nobles, dined with the mayor, when it pleased 
the king to be served with the mayor and aldermen. The king left 
the town the next day. At this time there existed a tower on 
Elvet bridge, in the city of Durham. — Surtees. Brand. 
* This year, the lord president, and council of the north, kept their 
sitting in the guildhall of Newcastle, and lord Sheffield being then 
president and knight of the garter, celebrated the feast of St. George 
in the church of St. Nicholas there. — Brand. 

1617 (July 1). — This year, ShincHff bridge, in the county of 
Durham, was nearly rebuilt. The middle arch was finished on the 
above day, and the whole work was completed before the end of 
rammer.— Surtees. 

1617. — Richard Neile was translated to the see of Durham from 
Lincoln. He accompanied king James on his northern progress this 
year, and the see of Durham falling vacant during their stay in Scot- 
land, he received the nomination and was translated thither immedi- 
ately on his return. He has been justly stigmatized as one of those 
unprincipled courtiers who flattered king James' vanity at the expence 

2k 
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both of truth and honesty. In 1627 bishop Neil« was tranalated to 
Winchester, and in ItiSl he waa promoted to tlie archbishopric of 
York. — Suriset. 

1618 (Aug. 18). — Thomas Wright, prisoner, executed at Dre- 
bourne for horse stealing. — Be^. of 8t, Otwald't, Durham. 

This year the greater part of Ha^^erston castle was burnt down. 
The remaining tower of this ancient mansion is memorable as being 
the place where Edward II. received the homage of Thomaa Earl of 
Lancaster for the earldom of Lincoln in 1311. At a short distance 
are the ruins of an old chapel. — Maekmzie's Northd. 

1619. — A grant was made of the site and demesnes of the castle of 
Newcastle by King James I. to Alexander Stephenson, esq. who was 
succeeded by one Patrick Bkick who died and left it in the possession 
of his widow. The following account of the caetle-yard or garth is 
from the Milbaoke MSS. " The way thro' the yard begins at the 
castle-yate, and when I was young, there were no houses in it, but ihn 
house of one Thomas Southern, and the house of one Green ; these 
houses were near the gate before you oame into the oastle-yard ; and 
there were in the garth a house wherein the gaoler of the castle dwelt 
and a house wherein William Robinson dwelt, who was deputy herrald 
under Norroy, king at arms. This man wrote in a book the amis of 
all the mayors of this town, &om Lanrentius Acton, until his time ; 
and when I was chamberlain of the town, which was about the time 
of sir Nicholas Golems being mayor, in the year 1640, it was then in 
the town's chamber ; when Trollop built the town court, he borrow'd 
it but would never return it." — Bourne. 

Ig20. — The splendid mansion house at Gibside, in the county of 
Durham, is supposed to have been built this year by sir William 
Blakiston. Over the old entrance-porch are the royal arms of James 
I. and beneath, those of Blakiston, with the date, April 12, 1620.— 
Surtees. 



CHAPTER XII. 



nHERE is an inrolment in tha archives of the 
j corporation of Newcastle, of an ordinary of 
the incorporated company of butchers of that 
town, dated July 20th, 1621, which enjoins 
them to meet every year on Ash Wednesday, 
J to choose their two wardens ; that no brother 
I should be partner witit any foreigners, called 
crockers, on pain of forfeitibg ^5 ; that no 
one should kill after nine o'clock on Saturday 
night, nor keep open shop after eight o'clock on Sunday morning ; 
that no brother should buy, or seek any licence to kill flesh in New- 
castle during Lent; that none should kill either at Lent or any other 
time, within the liberties of the High Castle, " being in the county of 
Northumberland,'' on the like pain for each offence. There is an order 
of the society, that no free brother should blow a calTs pluck, or any 
part of a calf, except caiPg close-ear, nor any other goods but a cow's 
udder, under a penalty of 6fi. 8d. unforgiven. The meetings of the 
company are held in an apartment of the Black Friary ; their armo- 
rial bearings are given on the preceding paig^~-Armt of Incorp. Camp. 

1622 (May 17). — Lodowick Stewart, son of Esme Stewart, duke 
of Lennox, in Scotland, baron of Sitringham, in Yorkshire, was 
created the first earl of Newcastle upon Tyne. — Brand. 

** James Dridon, yeoman, executed, bur. 17 Aug. 1622," at All 
Saints', Newcastle. — Chronkon MirahiU. 

This year, the mercer's company in London founded a lectureship 
in Hexham church, under the will of Richard Fishbome, esq, — 
Wrtffhfs Hexham, 

1623 (Nov. 27).— Thomas Jackson, D.D., a native of Witton-le- 
Wear, in the county of Durham, -was inducted to the vicarage oi 
Newcastle. This very pious man and great scholar, died in 1640. 
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His works were collected and published in 1673, in three volumes 
folio. — Brwnd, 

1625. — There was a general muster of all the fencible men within 
the bishoprick of Durham between the ages of sixteen and sixty. 
There appeared from Chester-ward, two-thousand six-hundred and 
fifty-seven; Easington, one-thousand four-hundred and ninety- four; 
Darlington, two-thousand nine-hundred and forty-six; Stockton, 
one^thousand two-hundred and twenty-three; total, eight-thousand 
three-hundred and twenty. — Surtees. 

This year the plague raged at Newcastle and Gateshead. — Brand. 

1627 (March 3). — Gfeorge Monteigne, bishop of London, was 
translated to Durham, where he sat only three months, being again 
removed to the archbishopric of York, on the 16th of June. He 
died on the 6th of November in the same year. — Surtees. 

March 7. — The title of earl of Newcastle-upon-Tyne was re- 
vived by king Charles I., in the person of William Cavendish, 
Viscount Mansfield, and Baron Ogle. He fled for his loyalty to this 
unfortunate monarch, and lived eight'Cen years in exile. — Mag. Brit. 

June 19. — The title of earl of Sunderland was conferred on Eman- 
uel lord Scrope of Bolton, lord president of the north, who died 
without issue. — Surtees, 

1628. — The earliest orders and bye-laws of the incorporated com- 
pany of sadlers and upholsters, of the city of Durham, commence 
this year. They have no charter or conformation extant. — Ibid. 

Died, George Carleton, bishop pf Chichester. He was bom at 
Norham castle, of which his father was governor ; educated at Kepyer, 
and at Edmund Hall; Fellow of Merton in 1580; in 1617, bishop of 
Landaif; and next year, one of the four English divines who attended 
the synod of Dort. In 161,9, he was translated to the see of Chi- 
chester, aged sixty nine : leaving the character of an excellent divine 
as well as a poUte scholar. — Ibid. 

" Nich. Nickson, toyfer, executed, bur. 18 Aug. 1628,^^ at All 
Saint's, Newcastle. — Chronicon MirabHe. 

"Thre denisons, for murder, bur. 19 Aug. 1628,'' at St NichoW, 
New^castle. — Ibid. . 

September 28. — John Howson, bishop of Oxford, was translated 
to Durham. The short period during which he sat at Durham 
is marked by nothing memorable. He died at London on the 6th 
of February, 1631*. — Surtees. 

1629 (June 11). — Died, Robert Hegge, author of the " Legend of 
St. Cuthbert, with the Antiquities of the Church of Durham.'' He 
was bom in the city of Durham in 1599. At the age of fifteen he 
was sent to Oxford, and admitted scholar of Corpus Christi college, 
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7th Novembei', 1614. On the 27th December, 1624, being then M. 
A. he was admitted Probationer Fellow of his college ; which honour 
he did not long survive, for on the 11th of June, 1629, having 
scarcely attained to the thirtieth year of his age, he died suddenly of 
apoplexy, and was buried in the chapel of the said college. Four 
editions of the Legend have appeared at different times. — Tayhft 
M&m. of Begge, 

1630. — A most extraordinary and yet seemingly well attested 
account occurs of the fruitfulness of a Scotchwoman, wife to a weaver, 
who bore him, as is therein asserted, sixty-two children, all of whom 
lived till they were baptized: three or four of these children are 
represented as living in the above year at Newcastle. — Brwnd, 

Under this year, the following curious entry occurs in the parish 
roister of Chester-le-Street : — " Paide to a poore woman the 19th 
of August, who haveinge her husband murtheard in his bed and 
haveinge certifycaite from Scotland, and a pass to travell to London, 
htiw^e a iooolw in her weame/eedinge^ 12(2.^ 

1630. — ^Barnard castle was unroofed and dismantled, for the sake 
of the materials, by sir Henry Vane. — Surtees. 

1631. — ^The sheriff of Durham was ordered by the king in council 
to apprehend offenders damaging the river Tyne, and to carry them 
before the mayor of Newcastle, conservator of the said river. — Bourne. 

The chapel of St. Hilda, at South Shields, is of great antiquity, 
perhaps contemporary with Jarrow to which it is a chapel of ease. 
Little can be gathered from the structure as it has been so often 
altered. From the rapid increase of the town, which had, in about 
a century and a half risen into great importance, it was found neces- 
sary to enlarge the burial ground, and in the above year, bishop 
Howson consecrated a plot of ground for that purpose. It has had 
another extensive addition to its cemetery very recently. — Local Bee. 

August. — Two men named John Walker and Mark Sharp, 
were tried at Durham assizes before judge Davenport, for the 
murder of Anne Walker, convicted, and afterwards executed. 
Walker was a yeoman of good estate, and a widower, living at 
Lundey, near Ghester-le-Street ; and the deceased was his kins- 
woman, and kept his house. — Surtees. 

1632 (Feb. 3).— Buried, Thomas Bartlett, a bell-founder. This 
man did cast the Abbey-bells the summer before he died. — Beg. 
8l Mary-le-Bow^ Durham. 

This year, at Shrovetide, there was a riot of the apprentices of 
Newcastle, on account .of a new lime-kiln and ballast heap having 
been made without the gate of the town called Sandgate. — Brand. 

A very remarkable clock was erected by the chapter in the mid- 
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dlo transept of Durham- cathedral, in 1632. It was, till lately, sur- 
rounded with railing, and its pannelled doors contained a perspec- 
tive view of the interior of the church, which is recollected not only 
as a curious specimen of the art of painting at that period, but also 
as affording interesting information relative to the fabric itself. 
The whole waa besmeared with a colour of dull uniformity about 
the beginning of the present century. — Rainess Dur, Cath, 

1632 (July 2). — ^Thomas Morton, bishop or Lichfield, was trans- 
lated to the see of Durham. Itr is scarcely possible to speak m 
adequate terms of bishop Morton'^s prudence, generosity^ and moder- 
ation, in exercising the rights and employing the revenues of his 
oppulent see. Temperate, or even rigidly abstemious himself, he 
exercised a noble hospitality towards others, and a perpetual charity 
" to poor scholars, strangers, and travellers.'" On the advance of the 
Scots army in August 1640, bishop Morton fled to London, where 
he was soon after misused and insulted by the mob on his way to the 
House of Lords. On the 30th of December, 1641, he with eleven 
other prelates was taken into custody ^^ being charged of high treason 
by the commons, to be forthwith committed to the Tower until fur- 
ther pleasure ; "" but on the same day the bishops of Dm*hain and 
Coventry were excepted from the order on account of their age and 
infirmity, and were remitted to the custody of the usher. After 
remaining a month in custody, without being called on for their 
defence, they were suffered to retire to their own houses. Bishop 
Morton never again saw his diocese ; he continued to reside in per- 
fect privacy till the beginning of 1645, when on some new pretence 
he was dragged from his retirement, and again committed to the 
custody of the> sergeant at arms, under which restraint he continued 
six months. In 1646, on the total abolition of episcopacy, bishop 
Morton was deprived of his small remaining revenues. Subsequently, 
either at the importunity of old sir Henry Vane, or some other of 
the bishop's friends, the sum of <£^1000. was ordered to be paid to 
the bishop's use, who with that sum paid all his debts, and purchased 
an annuity of <f 200. per annum^ which was regularly paid till the 
bishop's death, on the 22nd of September, 1659, in the 95th year 
of his age. — Surtees. 

" Seventeen prisoners, bur. 13 Aug. 1632," at St. Nicholas' New- 
castle. — Chranican MirahUe. 

1633 (March 4). — This year, Jo.JServant made publick penitentiall 
confession at the market-cross, in Durham, and paid <f 40. fine for a 
clandestine marriage with Jane Pinkney, his pretended wife, which 
pretended marriage was made in a private house in Cross-gate, in 
that city, by Mr. Flood, a Roman catholic jMiest. — Surtees. 
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1633 (May). — 'King ChaHes I,, on his progress to Scotland, was 
entertained at Baby castle, by sir Henry Vane; and from thence 
came, on Friday the last of May, to Auckland castle, where he wafi 
entertained by bishop Morton. The next day Saturday, 1st of June 
he ciune to Durham, where a way waa made thro' at Elvet head, 
that he might ride thro' into the city ; and there he mounted his horse 
and was mett by sir William Belasyse, high sheriff, and the gen- 
tlemen of tiie county, who gave all the sherifTs Hvery, two hundred 
men; viz. ash-coloured cloth lined with red bays and plush capes, 
four fingers broad, and two broad silver laces. As soon ae his 
majeety lighted, he went first to the Abbey church, before he went 
to the castle ; a canopy of state was borne over him by eight pre- 
bendarys into the chmxih, where he staid service ; and a speech was 
made to him by Dean Hunt. Then his majesty went to the castle ; 
and on Sunday morning heard a sermon at the Abbey from the 
bishop, where none were admitted but his nobles, the clet^, and 
choir. After service he dined at the Deanery at the bishop's charge, 
where bia majesty had a cope that cost £ 140. belonging to the church, 
presented to him. Then he attended evening prayer ; and after 
went to the castle, where he kept bis court during all the time he 
was at Durham, and did touch divers for the king's evil. Dr. Gosins, 
one of the prebendaries, was sworn one of the king's chaplains. 
And on Monday mommg his majesty went to Newcastle, &c. The 
nobles attending the king were the duke of Lennox, the earls of 
Nevrcastle and Suffolk, Gmnberland, Pembroke, Northumberknd, 
lord treasurer Weston, lord Wharton, lord Grey of Ghillingham, 
the earls of Salisbury, Cleveland, Southampton, Northampton, and 
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Holland^ Dr. Laud, bishop of London, Dr. ^White, bishop of Ely, 
the Scotch marquis Hamilton, and lord Bothwell. Whilst the 
king and his retinue were at Durham, they were entertained by the 
bishop at the expence of <f 1500. a-day.* June 3rd, the king and his 
attendants arrived at Newcastle, where he was most honourably 
received and entertained by the magistrates and corporation of that 
town. On the day following they dined with the mayor (Ralph Cole) 
who received the honour of knighthood on that occasion. June the 
5th, the king visited Tynemouth castle. A few days after, his majesty 
arrived at Berwick, where he was met by the officers of the corpor- 
ation and addressed by Mr. Widdrington (of Gray^s Inn), the 
recorder, in a speech of considerable length, wherein Berwick is 
called ^^ a town, the strongest fortress of both your majesty's flour- 
ishing kingdoms ; yet upon each discord and dissension, banded as a 
ball between them ; if held in the hands of one, then tossed by the 
other kingdom, a ball that never found rest until the happy union,'*^ 
&c. &c. — Swiees, Brcmd, 

1633. — ^Died, Barnabas Hutchinson, of Queen street, Durham, 
a proctor, who reached the age of 102. He was buried under an 
ancient thorn tree which flourished for near two oenturies in the 
old church yard of St. Mary-le-Bow, His epitaph records that 

" Under this thorn tree 
Lies honest Bamabie." Suriees. 

1634. — ^Bishop Morton granted a new charter of incorporation to 
the burgesses and inhabitants of Sunderland, by the title of a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, and the commonalty of the borough of Sunderland. 
The charter states that Sunderland had, beyond the memory of man, 
been an ancient borough known by the name of the new borough of 
Weremouth, including a port where ships had plyed, bringing and 
carrying merchandize, as well to and from foreign parts as from other 
ports of the kingdom ; that the trade of the port was then greatly in- 
creased by the multitude of ships resorting thither ; and that the bo- 
rough anciently enjoyed several liberties and free customs, as well by 
prescription as by sundry charters from the bishops of Durham, which 
had been confirmed by the crown, but which from defect in form, had 
proved Insufficient, &c. The charter particularly mentions sea-coal, 
grindstones, rubstones, and whetstones, as articles of exportation ; 

* There is an odd remaric, that one of the splendid robes which king Charles wore at 
the abbey was embroidered vrith the history of David, bearing in his hand Goliah^ head. 
It was during king Charles's abode at the castle that Dicky Pearson the bishop^s Fool, 
and the last individual, it is presumed, who was entertained in that capacity, seeing the 
earl of Pembroke richly and fiintastically dressed, accosted him very brotherly, *' I am 
the bishop of Durham*s fool, whose fool are you.*' — Swiees. 
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grants a weekly market on Fridays, and two fairs at May-day and 
Michaelmas ; and appoints the mayor for the time being clerk of the 
market. The borough had previously been governed by a bailiff ap- 
pointed by patent under the bishop. — Surtees. 

The records of the Spiritual court at Durham, contain an 
account of a most extraordinary disturbance made in the church of 
St Giles, by an otherwise grave gentleman, John Richardson, esq, 
steward of the Halmot court, who did "on Palme Sundaie, 1634. 
and also on Easter Sundaie, interrupt divine service by asking and 
receiving money of divers present, and by laughing, flearing and 
jestinge ; calling aloud to one Henry Briggs, sitting in Dr. Oyston's 
pew, * Harry, Harry, are you come here to take physick ; ' recom- 
mending an ancient lady to add a flounce to her petticote; and 
other such lewd and intemperate discourse, whereby the minister was 
forced to waive the blessing for one hour and a quarter. Mr. Rich- 
ardson was sentenced (on the suit of Mr. Heath, the patron), to do 
penance and make public acknowledgement two several Sundays, 
and to be committed till he performed it ; and to pay two hundred 
marks and costs, and to certify his submission on the 24th Sept. 
1634.''— S^wr^^. 

October 24. — This year, Berwick bridge was finished. It is an 
elegant structure consisting of fifteen arches, and occupied in building 
the space of twenty-four years, four months, and four days. It was 
built by Mr. James Burrell and Mr. Lancelot Branxton. — Fuller's 
Berwick, 

1635. — Hartlepool, with Stockton, Sunderland, &c., were charged 
with one ship for the service of the state, manned with four-score 
men, and double equipage, with ammunition, wages and victuals; 
about this period, orders for ship money are very frequent. — Sharp's 
Hartlepool. 

There was a great flood in the river Tees, this year. — Local Bee. 

1636. — The plague, which raged so dreadfully this year at New- 
castle, is said to have come over from Holland and other parts 
beyond the seas. It began at North Shields, in October, 1635, and 
after an intermission of some months, broke out again at Newcastle 
with such fury, that there died in all, of this tremendous visitation, 
between the 6th of May and the Slst of December, 1636, no less 
than five-thousand and thirty-seven, and at Gateshead, between the 
30th of May and October the 17th the same year, five-hundred and 
fifteen persons. Fumigations of pitch, rosin and firankincense, 
appear to have been used as antidotes on this melancholy occasion, 
and to cleanse the apartments of those who had died of it, to prevent 
the spreading of the infection. All trade was at a stand in Newcas- 

2l 
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tie, and there ia a tradition, that the streets of that town were cover- 
ed with grass, ^^ the highways were unoccupied/'' The pla^e raged 
so much in Darlington and the neighbourhood, that the fair held 
at Magdalen tide, was cried down. — Brand. Sutiees. 

1636 (Aug. 8). — The ordinary of the company of shipwrights of 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, bearing the date pre- 
fixed, signed the day following by the judges 
of assize, who certify their having perused and 
< ratified the same, enjoins them to meet yearly 
on the 27th of December, to choose two war- 
dens, and the like number of overseers ; prohib- 
iting them from working on Sundays and holi- 
days observed by the church ; giving them power 
to make by-laws, and restricting apprentices 
from working tide-work till they have served 
three years. Another ordinary of this society, 
dated August 6th, 1674, was also confirmed by the judges; as was 
another also, dated July 26th, 1689. The company hold their meet- 
ings in Wall-knoll, or Carpenters^ Tower ; their armorial bearings 
are annexed. — Arms oflncorp. Camp. 

1636. — In the burial register of St, JohnX Newcastle, the follow- 
in|f occurs : — " seven poors things out of the warden'^s close, bur, 1 
Dec. 1636.^' — Chronicon Mirabile. 

December 4 — John Trollop the younger, of Thomley, county 
of Durham, in a sudden quarrel at a horse race, fought with William 
Selby, esq. of Newcastle, at White-hall Dike Nook, and slew him 
on the spot. Trollop immediately fled; and was outlawed at the 
assizes at Durham, 7th August 1637. — Surtees. 

1637.—" Will. Buck &; Roger Stainthrope, two of Mr. Robert 
Lampton^s seamen sittinge on the side of the vessel called Lampion 
Folly ^ fell backwards over into the river [Tees], and were both drown- 
ed, bur. 9 July 1637,**' at Stockton. — Chronicon Mirabile. 

August 27. — This year, divine service was performed for the 
last time in the old church of St. Mary-le-Bow, in the city of Dur- 
ham. Two days afterwards the old bow, or steeple, fell into the 
street, bringing do\^ii in its fall a great portion of the west end of 
the church. This church lay in ruins till 1683, when sufficient 
funds were raised for completing the present structure, which was 
opened for divine service in 1685. The parishioners built the west 
tower, under which is the entrance from the Bailey, in 1702. This 
church is said to stand upon the ground where St. Guthbert^s remains 
were first lodged. — Surtees. 
1638 (May).-^Died, at Duriiam, sir Bertram Buhner, who 
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resided there in considerable splendour in the reign of king James. 
Sir Bertram was probably one of the most gallant and expensiye 
men of his age in this country : he succeeded to the estate at an 
early age in 1598, and on the first coming in of king James, received 
knighthood at Durham ; he afterwards spent much of his time at 
court, and would then be exactly the character described in the 
excellent old song : 

** With new titles bought with his &ther'8 old gold 
For which many of Ms father's old manors were sold 
like a new courtier of the king's, and the kii^*s new courtier." 
After his fortunes were broken, sir Bertram led a troop which he 
raised himself, in the Low Country wars, where his men on an occa- 
sion deserted him, and he was taken prisoner by the Spaniards. 
He afterwards returned to Durham, and dying in the parish of St. 
OswaldX was buried there, the 6th May 1638. — Swrtees. 

1638 (Aug. 6). — At the assizes held before Judge Berkeley at 
Durham, the singular spectacle was presented of trial by tocigmg 
hattle being offered and accepted for deciding the right to lands at 
Thickley, betwixt Balph Oaxton, demandawty and Richard Lil- 
bome,* tenant. The defendant appeared at ten o^dock in the fore- 
noon by his attorney, and brought in his champion, George Cheney, 
in full array, with his stave and sand-bag, who threw down his 
gauntlet on the floor of the court, with five small pieces of coin in 
it. The tenant then introduced his champion, William Peverell, 
armed in the same manner, who also threw down his gage. The 
judge, after examining the champions, ordered them into the custody 
of his two bailiffs of the court, till eight o^clock next morning, when 
they were ordered to put in pledges to appear at the court of pleas 
on the 15th of September next. The case was again deferred to 
December 22, and the king desired the judges of the northern 
circuit to hold conference and consider how the cause might be tried 
some other way. The result of the conference was, that judges 
Bramston, Davenport, Denham, Hutton, Jones, and Crooke over- 
ruled the objection of Justice Berkeley, that the champions were 
hired, the exception being too late after battle waged and sureties 
given, and that in fact Lilbume was entitled to his trial by battle 
if he persisted. Means were found, notwithstanding, to defer the 
trial by battle from year to year, by finding some error in the 
record, till at length it was ordered that a bill should be brought 
in, to abolish this mode of decision. — SttshtDorth. 

December. — ^A fire broke out in the parish of Staindrop, Dur- 
ham, about three o'^clock in the morning, and in a very short space 

* Father of th« well known John Lilburne. 
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of time completely destroyed the cottages of three famiUefl, And 
reduced to ashes fomteen large stacks of com. — Surtees. 

1638. — This year, the following gentlemen were appointed collec- 
tors of the recusants'* money to maintain a war against the Scots. 
For Durham, sir Ralph Gonyers, Mr. George Gollingwood, and Mr. 
Edward Smith — for Northumberland, sir William Fenwick, sir 
Edward Badclifie, and Mr. Haggerston. Durham furnished five- 
hundred and thirty-two musqueteers, and five-hundred pikemen: 
Northumberland two-hundred and eighty-two musqueteers and one- 
hundred and twenty-five pikemen: Newcastle-upon-Tyne two-hun- 
dred and fifty pikemen, two-hundred and fifty musqueteers, and 
three-hundred and fifty dragoons, for the king^s service against the 
Scots. Those furnished by Northumberland and the town of New- 
castle were not to march into the field but upon special direction. 
A writ was sent to the mayor of Newcastle for the fortifying of that 
town at the charge of the inhabitants, according to the practice of 
former iimea.— Local Mec. 

1639 (April 29). — King Charles I. on his march against the 
Scots covenanters, left York, and arrived the same night at Baby 
castle, in the county of Durham, the seat of sir Henry Vane, trea- 
surer of his majesty^s household, where he was nobly entertained. 
From thence he went to Durham, where bishop Morton, with 
great expressions of joy and welcome, entertained his majesty duiv 
ing his stay there. The king remained at Durham, while the horse 
and foot intended to be levied there, were raised and upon their 
march. He arrived at Newcastle about the fifth of May, and con- 
tinued till the 22nd of that month. He was magnificently enter- 
tained by the mayor and magistrates ; all the town seemed but as 
one man against the Scots in case of an invasion. Alexander 
Davidson, esq. mayor, and Thomas Biddell, esq. town clerk, were 
knighted by the king. The recorder at that time was a knight, 
being sir Thomas Biddell, the elder, and then living, which dien 
posed the king to honour his son with knighthood. May 28, the 
king drawing near to Berwick with his army, the lord general caused 
it to be drawn up, when his majesty took a view of, and placed 
himself at the head marched to the river Tweed. At a place called 
the Birks, two miles west of Berwick, the king pitched his tent 
within a large pavillion, and encamped there. The nobility and the 
king's household servants, bed chamber-men, and privy chamber- 
men, &c., pitched their tents near the king. May 30, the king 
went into Berwick, to see in what state that garrison was, and what 
provisions were laid in there for the troops, and the same day the 
earl of Newcastle marched with his troop, consisting of one-hundred 
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Iiorae into Berwick, frcMn whence he sent out parties to scout upon the 
borders. This troop consisted of gentlemen of good estate and 
fortune, who were all gallantly mounted; for the maintenance of 
which troop the king was put to no expence. June 18, peace was 
concluded between his majesty and the Scots deputies, in his pavil- 
Hon at the Birks. June 22, his majesty came from his camp to 
Berwick, and on the 24th his army was dismissed and dissolved. 
The king remained at Berwick until July 28, when he took post 
there, and passing through Newcastle, arrived at Whitehall on the 
first of August. — Surtees. Brand, 

1639. — The following is extracted from the burial register of St. 
Nicholas' church, in Newcastle : — '^ 1639, Aug. 13, buryed John 
Anderson, James Browne, George Bianson, Thos. Debdell, Oswald 
Browne, Annas Hull, prison" executed." 

In the parochial register of St. Andrew'^s Newcastle : — ^^ Ann 
owelld man and a woman, mared the 30 day of August, 1639 — ^they 
had 2 boyes that danst of a rop in the Easell yard." — Chran. Mir. 

This year, the town derk'^s office and part of the exchange at 
Newcastle, were burnt, and several of the deeds and writings of 
the corporation destroyed. — Brcmd, 

The following is extracted from the parochial register of St. 
Andrew^s church in Newcastle : — '' May, 1640, two sogers, for 
denying the king'^s pay, was by a council of war, appoynted to be 
shot att, and a pare of gallos set up before Thos. Malabers dore, in 
the Byg Market. They oust lotes which should dy, and the lotes 
did fall of one Mr. Anthone Viccars : and he was set against a wall 
and shott att by 6 lyght horseman, and was buried in our church- 
yarde the sam day. May 16, day." 

1640 (Aug. 20). — Never on earth, perhaps, did so religions an 
army take the field as that of the Scots covenanters, who invaded 
England under general David Lesley, this year. At every captain^s 
tent door the colours were flying, with the Scots arms upon them, 
and this motto in golden letters, ^^ For Ghbist'^s Grown and Cove- 
nant." Daily sermons from their ministers, prayers morning and 
evening, under the canopy of heaven, to which they were called by 
beat of drum, besides reading the scriptures, praying and psalm 
singing, were to be heard in every tent. On the above day Lesley 
crossed the Tweed and marched without opposition to Newbum, 
a village about four miles above Newcastle, where lord Conway, who 
commanded the royal forces in the absence of the earls of North- 
umberland and Strafibrd, had taken a position and thrown up 
entrenchments to defend the ford over the Tyne. On the 27th the 
Scots pitched their tents on Heddon Law, above Newbum, from 
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whence there was a continued descent to the river, and in the 
night made great fires in and round their camp, on an open moor- 
ish ground. The same night the king^s army, consisting of three- 
thousand foot and one-thousand five-hundred horse, were drawn out 
on Stella Haugh, a plain meadow ground, nearly a mile in length, 
on the south ade of the Tyne, and their position was strengthened 
by two breast works, thrown up opposite the fordable places of the 
river, and defended by cannon and musquetry. On the 28th, the 
Soots who had the advantage of the rising ground, brought down 
some peices of cannon, and planted them in the church steeple of 
Newbum, and lined all the lanes and hedges about the village with 
their muquetry. In this posture both parties remained observing 
each other all the forenoon, without firing a shot, till an accidental 
circumstance occasioned the beginning of the engagement. A Scotch 
officer, well mounted, having a black feather in his hat, came out of 
one of the thatched houses of Newbum, and watered his horse in 
the Tyne ; an English soldier perceiving that he fixed his eye on 
the trenches on the south side of the river, fired his piece, and 
brought the officer from his horse, upon which the Scots imme- 
diately fired a volley of musquetry at the English, and soon after 
began to play with their ordnance upon the sconces or breast- 
works, which the English returned by cannonading the Scots 
posted in the church and village. The advantage of position, as 
well as of number and discipline, was decidedly with the Scots, and 
by the time that the ebb tide had rendered the river fordable, their 
cannon had driven the English from their main work, and Lesley, 
perceiving the men running from their guns ordered a forlorn hope 
of twenty-six horse under a major Ballantyne, to pass the river, with 
orders merely to reconnoitre, fire their pieces, and retreat. The 
Scots continued meanwhile a heavy cannonade on the higher sconce 
or breastwork, and the forlorn hope, finding that also deserted by 
the English, established themselves on the south bank. The college 
of justice troop (that is, the troop composed of gentlemen connected 
vrith the law courts of Edinburgh), then went across the river under 
their commander sir Thomas Hope, and were immediately followed 
by more horse, and by two foot regiments under the command of 
the earls of Grawfurd and Loudon, who waded breast deep through 
the river. The English horse, who were drawn up on the flat 
grounds near the Tyne, stood for some time exposed to the fire of 
nine pieces of ordnance, with which Lesley covered the passage of 
his men, but were at last broken and disordered; and as more 
Scots successively passed the river, the rout became irretrievable, and 
the main body of the infantry retreated in disorder towards New- 
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castle, bj Byton and Stella Haugh, whibt air John DJgby. Gommis- 
Bary Wilniot, and O'NJell, an Irish officer, who endeavoured to cover 
the retreat with the horse, were surrounded and made prisoners by 
Lesley who treated them and the whole of the prisoners with the great- 
est honour, and soon after permitted them to rejoin the king's forces. 
The panic inspired by the victory of the Scots was excessive, and 
seems to have infected the English commanders as well as the sol- 
diers. In a council of war held at Newcastle at twelve o'clock, the 
night after the defeat, it was det«rmined that the place was unten- 
able, and next morning lord Conway marched to Durham, and 
from thence to Northallerton, to join the main body of the army 
which was advancing under lord Strafford, leaving Newcastle, and 
all the royal stores and magazines collected there, open to the enemy. 
Thd occupation of Newcastle, which the Scots entered the day after 
their victory at Newbum, gave them, in fact, military possession 
both of Durham and Northumberland ; and the people, panic-struck 
and deserted by the regular troops, seem to have offered no ftu^er 
opposition, but to have merely conudered how to make the beat 
terms with the conquerors. " At this time, Newcastle and the coal 
mines, that had wont to employ ten-thousand people all the year 
long, some Working under-ground, some above, and others upon the 
water in keels and lighters, now not a man to be seen, not a coal 
wrou^t, all absoondiDg, being possessed with a fear that the Scots 
would give no quarter ; four-hundred ships, using to be there often at 
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a time in the river, not a ship durst come in ; an hmidred and odd 
coming to the mouth of the haven the day after the fight, and hear- 
ing the Scots had possessed Newcastle, returned all empty, and 
tradesmen in the town for some days kept their shops shut ; many 
families gone, leaving their goods to the mercy of the Scots, who 
possessed themselves of such com, cheese, beer &;c., as they found, 
giving the owners thereof, or some in their stead, some money in 
hand and security in writing for the rest, to be paid at four or six 
months^ end, in money or com ; and if they refuse, said the Scots, 
such is the necessity of their army that they must take it without 
security rather than starve. As for the city of Durham, it became 
a most depopulated place ; not one shop for four days after the fight 
open ; not one house in ten that had either man, woman, or child, 
in it ; not one bit of bread to be got for money, for the king's army 
had eat and drank all in their march into Yorkshire ; the country 
people durst not come to market, which made that city in a sad 
condition for want of food.*" After the defeat of the royal troops 
at Newbum, the bishop of Durham fled to his castle at Stockton, 
and from thence retired to York and London. The castle remain- 
ed for some time in the possession of the royalists. August 30, 
the Scots entered Durham. The earl of StraiFord issued an order 
from Darlington to cause all such quantities of butter, bread, 
cheese, and milk, as could be possibly furnished, to be brought 
into Darlington by four o^dock the next day for victualling his 
majesty's army ; to break or bury all the upper mill-stones, and to 
remove the goods, and drive the cattle before the approach of the 
Scots. In September the inhabitants of the counties of Durham 
and Northumberland, petitioned the king to relieve them from the 
heavy and distressing levies of the Septs, who compelled the former 
to pay them «£^350, and the latter «£^300 per day, besides furnishing 
them with great quantities of hay and straw. Sir Thomas Biddell, 
knt., of Guteshead, also petitioned his majesty on account of the 
great destmction of his property by the Soots, "whereby your 
petitioner and his posterity are like to be ruinated and undone.^ — 
Rudivx^rth. Swrtees, 

1641 (August). — The Scottish army having received ^60,000 for 
disbanding, quitted Newcastle. They were to pass over the Tweed 
before the 25th of the same month. King Charles I. passed through 
Newotustle on the 10th of August on his way post to Scotland. Men- 
tion occurs of his majesty's return by the same route on the 19th of 
November following. — Brcmd, 

This year. Bishop Morton joined with eleven other prelates in pro- 
testing against the taking away of the bishops' votes in parliament ; 
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for which offence he, as well as the other prelates, was impeached of 
high treason by the commons, and taken into custody on the 30th of 
December. — Surtees. 

1642 (March 22). — There is an order of parliament for suppress- 
ing tumultuous assemblages of the inhabitants of the county of Dur- 
ham, who were pulling down enclosures. — Diurnal Occurrences. 

June 29. — The king appointed William, earl of Newcastle, to be 
governor of that town. The earl sent out his warrants from New- 
castle into the county of Durham, commanding 600 foot and 100 
horse from the train-band of Durham, to come into that town. He 
also deputed 300 men to South Shields to make fortifications and 
trenches, taking along with them six pieces of ordnance. Tynemouth 
castle was also put into a posture of defence. — Brcmd. 

July. — The house of lords had information that " divers horse 
and arms are brought from Carlisle to Newcastle ; and that divers 
of the townsmen are much displeased at the garrison; and that 
the colliers are like to mutiny, by reason ships doe forbeare to 
fetch coales, being ai&aid if they come there that they shal be 
stayed, and fitted for warre, to the disturbance of the peace of the 
kingdome.'" — Spedall Passages^ &c. 

August. — Prince Rupert landed at Newcastle "with armes and 
ammunition, and it is said with money ; such speed hee made thence 
to his majestie, as his neck had like to have suffered a prejudice 
neere Dameton. The passage at Tinmouth, notwithstanding the 
supposed guard of shipping is very eaae, the parliament is farre off, 
and sees not the connivance.*' — lUd. 

Aug. 19. — The mayor and common council of Newcastle, sent the 
king a most loyal address, accompanied with the loan of <j^700. — Brand, 

August 22. — Sir Robert Heath, knt. held the last assize at 
Durham, under the royal commission; after that, all legal process 
within the county was discontinued, and no sheriff was appointed till 
1646. The first gaol delivery after this interval was before Mark 
Shaftoe, esq., April 12, 1647, when six criminals were executed. 
John Wastell, of Scorton, esq., delivered the gaol by commission in 
July, 1648, when nine criminals were executed. — Surtees, 

September — The plague broke out suddenly at Newcastle, about 
the middle of the month, and nine persons died of it in one night. — 
Speciall Passages^ S^c, 

September 21. — The duke of Lenox "tooke shipping at Shields, 
being saluted by the fort with twenty pieces of ordnance '* on his 
sailing thence to meet the queen, who was expected to arrive there 
on the 28th of the month. — Ihid, 

This day, it was resolved upon the question by the house of com- 

2m 
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moii0, that sir Nicholas Oole, mayor of Newcastle, sir Thomas BiddeD 
the younger, sir Alexander Davison, sir John Marley, and Mr. Tho- 
mas Lyddell, of that town, should be forthwith sent for as delin- 
quents, by the serjeant at arms. — Brand. 

1642 (Oct. 13). — ^A small vessel arrived at Newcastle, with arms 
for 1,000 men, and ten thousand pounds in specie. — Brand, 

Oct. 16. — The plague raged in Ghiteshead ; a cess was collected for 
the use of the infected poor. — Oaieshead Parish Beg. 

Oct. 20. — Sir John Marley was chosen mayor of Newcastle by a 
mandamus from the king. — Brand. 

November. — The earl of Newcastle formed the counties of Nor- 
thumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and the town of 
Newcastle, into an association for the Idng^s service. — Rushwarih. 

This month, two ships arrived in the Tyne with ammunition for 
the use of the king^s troops. — TTie English Intelligeneer. 

1643 (Jan. 18). — There came to Durham from Newcastle, about 
eight-thousand armes, witji proportion of ammunition to be conveyed 
to Pomfreit, to the earle of Newcastle, and from thence to the king'^s 
army. — The Kingdomis Weekly Intelligencer. 

October 27. — William Cavendish, earl of Newcastle, was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of marquis of that place. — Loeed Bee. 

1644 (Jan. 3). — Francis Walker, of Bamardcastle, gent., was 
tried at the sessions at Durham, for saying '^the parliament are 
rogues, rebells and traitors — ^God confound them and the devil 
confound them; and he wished the parliament house were blown 
upp with gunpowder as it should have been once, and he hoped to 
see them all hanged one against another within a short time — ^that 
the parliament sought to be kings themselves, and that they would 
have him (the king) to be worse than either you or I, and that he 
(the king) could not say the horse he rode on was his own.^ — Ibid. 

January 19. — The Scots army destined for the assistance of 
parliament crossed the Tweed in the depth of a severe winter. Their 
whole force amounted to eighteen thousand foot, and three thousand 
six hundred horse, commanded by David Lesley, before whom sir 
Thomas Glenham retreated with very inferior forces to Newcastle. 
On receiving the first propositions from the Scots conmiissionerB, 
dated from Berwick, Jan. 20, the officers of the royal army, and the 
gentry of Northumberland, met at Alnwick on the 22d. The York* 
shire gentlemen voted for driving the country before the invaders, 
whilst the Northumbrians were very naturally averse to seeing their 
estates laid waste, and proposed to return a conciliatory answer. All 
agreed that it Was impossible to meet the Scots in the field, yet ^'it 
was resolved with those sixteen troops of horse, and two regiments of 
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foot, whioh they had then at Ahiwick, and some eight drakes, and 
several pieces of ordnance, that they would endeavour to defend the 
bridge ; ^ but this resolution, as weU as a subsequent determination 
to cut down Felton bridge,, and contest the pass over the Coquet, 
proved equally abortive, and the Scots experienced no serious opposi- 
tion till they arrived under the walls of Newcastle. Greneral Lesley 
came before the town on the 3d of February, and summoned the place 
the same day. The principal inhabitants returned a resolute answer, 
and in the evening set fire to Sandgate, a street without the walls, to 
prevent the enemy from making their advances under cover. The 
suburbs continued burning all Sunday and Monday. Early on Mon- 
day morning, sir Marmaduke Langdale an4 colonel Fenwick sallied 
out of Newcastle, and surprised and routed two regiments of Scots 
horse, quartered at Gorbridge ; colonel Brandling, who had been or- 
dered to cross the Tyne lower down, and to attack the Scots in the 
rear, fell in with the front of the retreating enemy, and spurring for- 
ward before his troop within pistol shot of the Scots, a Scots lieuten- 
ant, named Elliot, rode out of the ranks to meet him. After ex^ 
changing pistol-shots, whilst both were wheeling round to draw their 
swords, Brandling^s horse stumbled and fell so near his antagonist, 
that the Scotsman puUed him off his saddle by main force, and made 
him prisoner, which so discouraged his men that they immediately 
fled, and were pursued by the Scots with some loss. On the 6th, 
Ledey brought his heavy ordnance by sea to Ely thsnook, from whence 
they were dragged up to the camp. The Scots remained before New- 
castle till the 22d of February, without gaining any material advant- 
age, and determining to waste no more time before the place, they 
left only six regiments of foot and some troops of horse, on the north 
side of the town to observe the garrison, and marched on that day 
with the gross of the army to Heddon-on-the- Wall, where they lay all 
night in the open field. The next day they quartered along the Tyne 
from Ovingham to Gorbridge, where three English regiments of horse 
faced them all day, but drew off in the night, leaving behind them 
only a Scots major Agnew, colonel Fenwick^s prulbner, to preserve 
Fenwick^s house, near Heddon, from plunder. The next day, Febru- 
ary 28, the whole Scots army crossed the Tyne without opposition at 
the three several fords of Ovingham, ByweU, and Eltringham, and 
quartered at night in the viUages on the south of the river. The next 
day, the Scots passed the Darwent at Ebchester, their foot crossing 
the river, which is both deep and rapid, in single file, over a bridge of 
trees, and the whole army passing the night in the field. The next 
day, Friday, they lay witliin a mile of Chester-le-Street. On Satur- 
day they crossed the Wear at the new bridge, near Lumley, rested on 
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Sunday at Herrington, and on Monday the 4th of March, entered 
Sunderland. On the 6th, the marquis of Newcastle, with the York- 
shire horse, under sir Charles Lucas, drew out his forces within three 
miles to the north of Sunderland, and obliged the Scots to draw out 
their troops and lie in the field. The next day, the marquis drew up 
again upon Boldon-hills, and the Scots again faced him till night ; but 
the nature of the ground, which was intersected with hedges and deep 
trenches, prevented either party from hazarding an attack. On the 
8th the light parties skirmished with each other, but the marquis being 
unable to draw the Scots from their position, marched towards Dur- 
ham, with the view of straightening the enemy^s quarters, and pre- 
venting their foraging in the country. The Scots in Sunderland, were 
at this time extremely distressed for provisions ; of five barks laden 
vdth supplies from Scotland, three were cast away, and the remaining 
two were driven into the Tyne, where they were seized by the mar- 
quis. On the 13th the Scots, with the view of obtaining fresh quar- 
ters and forage, left a garrison of two foot regiments in Sunde!rland, 
and moved ^dth the rest of their forces towards Durham ; but finding 
the country nearly stripped of cattle and provisions by the marquis of 
Newcastle, and unwilling to leave Sunderland so slenderly garrisoned 
at any distance, they returned along the north side of the river, and 
quartered betwixt the Wear and the Tyne, near South Shidds. On 
the 15th the Scots gave a hot assault to the fort at South Shields, 
but were gallantly beat off by captain Chapman. On the 19th, their 
whole army observed a solemn fast, and on the 20th the fort at Shields 
was carried by storm, with the loss of nine men. The same day, Bal- 
lantyne, a Scots officer, surprised a party of the marquises horse in 
Chester-le-Street, and brought off forty prisoners with their horses 
and arms. On the 23d, the marquis marched from Durham to Ches- 
ter, and on Sunday, the 24th, the royal troops drew up on the high 
grounds above Hilton, and the Scots faced them all day on the heights 
nearer to the sea, and towards night a distant cannonade was ex- 
changed betwixt the two armies, and some parties of musketry 
endeavoured to drive each other fronr the hedges.' The countersign 
given by the marquis was " Now or never r by the Scots, " The Lord 
of hosts is with us!^ The troops continued to face each other during 
the following day, when the marquis, seeing no possibility of bringing 
the Scots to engage, retired again towards Durham ; a party of Scots 
pursued and disordered a part of his rear, but were repulsed by 
Lucas^ brigade. On the retreat of the marquis, the Scots extended 
their quarters to Easington, where they lay till the 8th of April, and 
then marched to Quarrington Hill. The disasters of the royal party 
in Yorkshire, occasioned the recal of the marquis from the north. 
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On the 13th of April, having drawn such troops as could be spared 
out of Newcastle and Lumley castle (which appears to have been gar- 
risoned for the king), he marched from Durham to Auckland, and 
from thence, the next day, to BamardcasUe and Piersbridge. At 
the same time, Lesley broke up his camp at -Quanrington, and moved 
to Ferryhill, and next day to Darlington, where his horse came up 
with the rear of the marquises army, and made some prisoners. The 
marquis entered York on the 19th of April, and on the 20th 
Lesley joined the parliamentary forces, under Fairfax, at Tadca«ter. 
The fatal battle of Marston moor, on the 2d of July, completed the 
ruin of the king^s affairs in the north, and was soon followed by the 
surrender of York ; and Newcastle, the last bulwark of the royal 
cause in the north, was very closely besieged on the 13th of Aug. 
The Scots, after the town had made a spirited resistance of about 
ten weeks, began, October 19, to make a most violent firing from 
their several batteries, upon the town wall, and several regiments 
wew drawn up, rtanding to their amiB, while the breaches wew in 
readiness and the mines sprung. About three o^cIock in the after- 
noon, the town garrison by their counter^mines had very nearly 
approached some chambers where the gunpowder was lodged for 
blowing up the walls, which being signified to general Leven, he 
ordered that fire should be given to those two mines endangered, 
and afterwards to maintain the breaches carefully, whilst a gallant 
assault should be made from all quarters. A little after, the day 
falling, and the breaches being made, though not so large and 
passable as was needful, the rest of the mines were fired, and the 
regiments advanced all at once towards the breaches and those 
places of the wall which were opened by the mines. In this attempt, 
however, they were excellently entertained by the besieged, who 
left nothing unessayed to repel the fury of the assault. They 
played incessantly fi*om the castle upon the breaches and flj^nlring 
towers of the walls with scattered shot, and the Scots suffered a con- 
siderable loss of soldiers and officers of quality ; yet still they pressed 
on; and, after two hours^ desperate dispute upon the breaches, 
forced their first entry at the mine, sprung on the west side of the 
town, near the Whit« Friar Tower. Then the horse in the town 
gave them three brave charges, which they stoutly sustained, and 
kept their ground till the reserve of that post came to assist them. 
The Scots now hastened to attack the gates of Newgate and Pil- 
grim street, the former commanded by Captain Cuthbert Garr, 
and the latter by Captain Greorge Errington, Lieutenant William 
Bobson, and Ensign Thomas Swan. These with the men under 
their command had, during the siege, bravely defended these 
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gates and killed many of the enemy, and although attacked from 
without and within, would not surrender until they were encom- 
passed and overcome by numbers. The Scots then marched for 
the relief of the rest of the breaches ; and the soldiers of the gar- 
rison, seeing further resistance vain, forsook the walls; and the 
whole body ahnost of the army entering, they soon became masters 
of the town. Upon their first entry the mayor, sir John Marley, 
Lodowick Lindsay, earl Crawford, the lord Maxwell, Dr. Wishart, 
and others, that had been most resolute for holding out the town, 
betook themselves to the castle, October 20 (Sunday), general 
Leven entered the town, when he went to church with his chief 
officers to return thanks to God for their success. The next day, 
sir John Marley, the mayor, wrote a spirited letter to general 
Leven, from the castle, to which he had retreated, and which he 
owned could not hold out long. In this he hinted at the particular 
motives of his loyalty, and begged for liberty to withdraw to some 
neighbouring garrison of the king ; but the incensed general would 
allow no terms, and insisted upon a general surrender. October 
22, sir John Marley, with his brave associates, came forth of the 
castle, and surrendered themselves prisoners to the Scottish army. 
The gallant mayor and governor was almost torn in pieces by the 
mob on this occassion, and appear to have been persecuted after- 
wards with a spirit of revenge unbecoming generous conquerors. 
Thus was the town taken from the king, after an obstinate and 
gallant defence, and may well assume the motto bestowed upon it, 
^' FoRTiTER Defendit Triumphans.^^ The Scots, after the capture, 
are said to have rifled the town^s hutch, and destroyed most of 
the evidences and deeds belonging to the corporation. During the 
siege general Leven, with a force under him, appears to have 
been quartered at Elswick, a village about a mile west of Newcastle ; 
while the earl of Calendar, with the division of the army imder 
him, was stationed at Gateshead, on the bridge, and at the glass- 
houses, below which he had thrown a bridge of boats across the 
river. The Half-moon battery (on the site of which the county 
courts were erected in 1810), was by sir John Marley, made use of 
to secure the river and the Quayside, against the Scots ; and the 
castle, which was very ruinous, he put into good repair; on both 
of these he placed heavy ordnance, to beat off those guns which 
the Scots had laid upon the banks of Gateshead, against the town ; 
and this he managed bravely for a long time. — Surtees. Bourne^ Sec. 
From the fcJlowing entry in the burial register of Whickham, it 
appears that the Scots, during the siege of Newcastle, had sentries 
on the island in the river Tyne, called the King*s Meadows i-^ 
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" A man that was shot bii the Sootiah oentFes m the meadones, as 
he was oomeing up the water in a boate, Srd September, 1644." 
In the same register occurs. — " Captaine John Cuningame, a Soot, 
bur. 22nd October, 1644." 

There is a tntdiUon, that during the siege, the general of die 
Scottish army threatened sir John Marley, that if the town was not 
delivered np, they would direct their cannon so as to demolish the 
beautiful steeple of St. Nicholas. Ihe mayor instantly ordered the 
chief of the Scottish prisoners to be taken to the top of the tower, 
below the lantern, and returned him an answer, that if that struc- 
ture fell it should not fall alone, as their countrymen were placed 
in it with a view either to preserve it from ruin, or be destroyed with 
it ; this had the desired effect. — Boame. 

The steeple of St. Andrew's church appears to have been much 
battered by the cannon of the Scots army during the siege, and 
the church generally received so much damage, that no service 
was performed therein for a year afterwards, as is proved by the 
parish re^ster : — "1645. — There was no child bapCd in this parish 
for 1 yeares time after the town was taken, nor sarmon in this church 
for 1 yeares time," — Brand. 

About this period, Cartington castle, (which is situate near 
Rothbuiy), was defended for king Charles I. by the neighbouring 
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^ntry, among whom were the Selbys, Glaverings, Hordeys and the 
Widdringtons, against the parliament forces, which were headed 
by Tempest and other gentry of the county of Durham, and the 
Greys and other gentlemen of Northumberland. After a few hours 
resistance, the besieged surrendered at discretion, and their horses, 
taken in an enclosure, were all carried off. — Mctckenzies Northd. 

1644 (July 2). — Colonel John Fenwick, of Hexham abbey, 
Northumberland, was slain at the battle of Marston moor. His 
helmet was afterwards fastened on a pillar in the church of Hexham, 
and his skull, which was broken in the same place with the helmet, 
is still kept at the Manor office there. — Wrights Hexham. 

Died, Nathaniel Ward, A. M., a divine of considerable eminence, 
who in 1635 was presented by sir Henry Vane, to the yicarage of 
Staindrop, in the county of Durham. This appears to have been the 
only preferment which he ever obtained ; *^ but, scholar as he was, he 
does not seem to have considered himself as thrown away upon a petty 
vicarage nor to have coveted a higher station.**^ In 1641 Mr. Ward 
appears to be distressed at the imposition of some oath or engagement 
which was required from the clergy, and his dislike to the conduct of 
the ruling powers increased in such a degree with the progress of the 
rebellion, that in 1644 he left his cure (or possibly was ejected from 
it), and joined the cavaliers, who were in arms in Cumberland. He 
was mortally wounded at the siege of Milium castle. — Surtees. 

October 27. — Tynemouth castle was besieged by general Leven 
and the Scots army, to whom it surrendered, when thirty-eight 
pieces of ordnance, besides great stores of arms, ammunition, and 
provisions, fell into their hands. During the siege, it is said, that 
the garrison had suffered so much by the plague, that the chief 
commanders had fled out of it.' — Brand. 

1645. — Stockton is not recorded to have stood any siege, nor is the 
time mentioned of its surrender to the parliament ; but it probably 
followed the fate of Newcastle, Hartlepool, and other royal garrisons. 
In the above year, Stockton was one of the garrisons in possession of 
the Scots, which they delivered up to the English on receiving their 
most base recompence for the blood of their sovereign. In 1647 par- 
liament ordered the castle of Stockton to be totally slighted and dis- 
mantled ; and in 1 652 the castle was entirely taken down, and not 
one stone left upon another. — Surtees. 

April 14. — The Hon. sir William Armyn, knt. and bart., Rich- 
ard Barwies, and Robert Fenwick, esqrs., commissioners from the 
parliament and resident at Newcastle, were complimented each with 
the personal freedom of that corporation. — Brand. 

In the Kingdome^s WeeUy Intelligencer^ July 8th, it is stated that, 
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" Upon the Lord's day, June 29th, by five of the clock in the morn- 
ing, 120 Horses & Dragoons came out of Bolton Castle, and scaled 
the walls of Eaby Castle, where the drawbridge, was, and surprised 
Mr. Singleton and Mr. William Allison, servants to Sir Henry Vane, 
in their beds ; whereupon Sir George Vane raised the country, forth- 
with, both horsemen with arms, & the foot also, well armed, in all 
about 300 men. Upon Monday, the 30th, at twelve of the clock, 
they came to Standrup, about a quarter of a mile from the castle : 
then came also six troops of horse out of Yorkshire, which Col. Was- 
dale imd Major Smithson commanded — ^they were all there by seven 
a clock at night. After their coming, they rescued many cattell, 
which the rebels were driving into the Castle : they took fifty- five 
homes from them, with the loss of one man, some of them worth c£*20. 
a piece. Next day they took nineteen horses more of them, so that 
they have now but sixty left, which will not be kept long. Sir Francis 
Liddale is conunander in chiefe of the enemy : the rest are Bishoprick 
and Yorkshiremen. They hajre sent Sir George Vane's horses to us, 
by reason they wanted hay extremely. They are destitute of bread 
very much, which, it is hoped, will make them yield within few dayes. 
They are now so blockt up that they dare not stirre out.*"^ — The Scots 
Dave, of the 1st of August, states, that " Eaby Castle is yielded up ; 
the officers to march away with arms, & the common soldiers with 
their lives, upon their legs : they may put their hands in their pockets 
if they will. They left 300 good armes behind them ; powder, and 
other ammunition, good store."*" — The Mercurim Veredicus, of the 4th 
of August, adds, that " Rabby Castle was surrendered to Sir George 
Vane : Sir Francis Liddal, the Governor & the soldiers, to march to 
Boulton and Newark."* — Chron. Mir. 

1645.— "Will. Hall, Will. Mor, Archbald Henderson, John 
Grame, executed in the Castel— bur. 3 Aug."" at St. Nicholas' church, 
Newcastle. — Chron. Mir. 

September 27. — This year the common council of Newcastle made 
an order to disfranchise the earl of Newcastle, who was charged with 
possessing himself thereof by force of arms, and altering its ancient 
and lawful government, and imprisoning divers of his majesty's good 
subjects, and plundering and taking away their estates. He had 
been before this time declared a traitor by the lords and commons. 
The cause assigned for his disfranchisement is a curious one : — " As 
a meanes to expiate and appease the great wrath of God, which yet 
hanges over this poor and miserable towne.'''* — Brand. 

The plague made great havook in Darlington and its neighbour- 
hood. It had also visited Egglescliffe, and it raged in Gateshead, 
the poor infected people were removed to huts erected on the 

2n 
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common at Bensham. It appears to have been in Newcastle in 
the beginning of October this year. — Surtees. Brand. 

It is said when the plague was at Newcastle, the inhabitants 
sent for the Lee-pennp, and gave a bond for a large sum in tniat 
for the loan; and they thought it did so much good that they 
oHered to pay the money, and keep the Lee-penny ; hut the pro- 
prietor would not part with it. A copy of this bond is very 
well attested to have been among the papers of the family of Lee. 
This curious piece of antiquity, called the Lee-penny, is a stone of 
a dark red colour and triangular shape, and its size about half an 
inch each side. It is set in a piece of silver coin, which, thou^ 
much defaced, by some letters still remaining, is supposed to be a 
shilling of Edward I., the cross being very plain as it is on his shil- 
lings. It has l;een, by tradition, in the Lee family since about the 
year 1320 ; that ia a little after the death of king Robert Bruce. 
This stone Ss said to have many virtues ; that it cures all diseases 
in men and cattle, and the bite of a mad dog both in man an<t 
beast. It is used by dipping the stone in water, which is given to 
the diseased cattle to drink and the person who has been bit, mid 
the wound or part affected are washed with the water. Many 
cures are said to have been performed by it ; and the people came 
from all parts of Scotland, and even as fu* up in England as 
Yorkshire, to get the water in which the stone had been dipped.— 
Gent. Mag. 

Bichard, son of Richard Bewick, " was drowned in the breach at 
Netcgat^ this year, and was buried at St. Andrew's, Newcastle.— 
Chron. Mir. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



N the 13th cif May, the unfortunate king Charles 
I., having fled from Oxford, which was then 
besieged by the parliament forces, threw him- 
self into the protection of the Scottish army, at 
Newark-upon-Trent. They conducted the royal 
fugitive from thence to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
into which town he made a public entry on the 
above day. A lane of muskets and pikes being 
by order of air James Lumsdale, governor of Newcastle, made from 
Gateshead, all along the streets to the generare quarters, where his ma- 
jesty took up his lodging. Upon his majesty's entry into Newcastle, 
he was saluted with bonfires and ringing of bells, drums and trumpets, 
and peals of ordnance, but guarded by three-hundred of the Scot- 
tish horsemien, those nearest to him bareheaded. The king was no 
where treated with more honour than at Newcastle, as himself con- 
fessed, both he and his train having liberty to go abroad and play at 
goffin the Shield Field, without the walls. His majesty is said to 
have lodged at the house, late the property and residence of Major 
George Anderson, a room in which long retained the name of the 
king's bed chamber. In this stood a bed of a very antique 
fashion, Baid to have been the identical one upon which the unfor- 
tunate monarch had passed several anxious nights ; this was pre- 
served, until an incurious domestic removed and sold it na lumber, 
whilst its proprietor, who was passionately fond of the antique, 
was abroad on his travels. Every exertion w.is used to recover 
this ancient and stately bed, but without effect. While the 
king was here, his coachman died, as appears by the following 
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entry in St. Andrew'^s register : — " December 6, 1646. — Hugh 
Brown, buried the 6 day, in the church, the king^s kouchman.'*^ 
There is a popular tradition that the king attempted his escape 
from this house by the passage of Loit Bum, which runs through 
the centre of the town, and that he had got down as far as the 
middle of the Sidi^, where he was caught in his attempt to foroe 
the iron grate at its outlet. A ship was said to have been in 
readiness to receive his majesty. In consequence of the above 
attempt at escape, a guard of soldiers was placed at the door of his 
majesty's chambers, both within and without, that deprived him 
not only of his former liberty, but destroyed also his future quiet 
and repose. That the king meditated an escape, receives confir- 
mation from the following, quoted by Chambers, in his History of 
the Rebellions in Scotland, from a memoir of the Sutherland family. 
" About the middle of December, Robert Lesley, brother to lieu- 
tenant-general Lesley, came from the king out of Newcastle, with 
letters and a private commission to the marquis of Huntley, shew- 
ing that his majestic had a mind to free himself from the Scots 
armie at Newcastle; and if he might escape, he would come to 
him in some part of the north of Scotland ; and, therefore, desired 
him to have in readiness what forces he could make.'' In 1647, an 
agreement having been made between the parliament of England 
and the Scottish army, that the former should have possession of 
the king's person, and that the latter, on the receipt of ^200,000. 
should quit the kingdom of England; commissioners were deputed 
from London to receive the king, and convey him from Newcastle. 
On the 28th of January the Scottish army having received the 
price of the king in six and thirty covered waggons, delivered his 
person to the English commissioners, and immediatly returned to 
their own country, where they were disbanded. The commissioners 
with his majesty set out from Newcastle on the 3rd of February. 
A little after the king's coming to Newcastle, a Scots minister 
preached boldly before him ; and, after reproving him to his face * 
with his misgovemment, called for the 52nd Psalm, which begins, 

" Why dost thou, t^Tant, boast thyself, 
Thy wicked works to praise." 

* There can be no doubt that the hatred to the English liturgy was very strong in the 
minds of the Scots, in consequence of the attempt of the king to impose the book of 1637. 
During the peiiod of the king's residence with the Scots army at Newcastle, HeodersoD, 
the ablest divine among the Presbyterian clergy of that day, held many conversations with 
his majesty on this and various other subjects connected with the worship and government 
of the church. The following story is told of the king and Henderson at this time. 
Henderson was in the habit of using extempore prayer before his majesty. On one occa- 
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Whereupon hU majesty stood up and called for the 56th Psalm, 
which be^^DS, 

" Have mercy, Lord, oq me I pray. 

For men would me devour." 

The good natured audience, in pity to fallen majesty, ahewed greater 

deference to the king than to the minister, and sang the psakn which 

the latter had called for. — Brand. 

1646 (Oct. 9). — An ordinance for the total abolition of episcopacy 
paseed both houses of parliament, and was followed, on the I6th of 
November, by an order for the sale of bishops'* lands. The total 
unount of lands, belonging to the see of thiiham, sold by virtue of 
this ordinance was ^68,121. ISs. 9d. — Surises. 



CaBTLE or NlWCAITLC. 

An information occurs, Nov, 17th, 1646, concerning the moat of 
the ca«Ue at Newcastle, and the wall thereof, which appears to have 
fallen and destroyed many houses. — CamtnooB' JovmaU. 

1647 (April). — Berwick was surprised by sir Marmaduke Langdale, 

non the king ordered toine one to write down the frtjtr whirli bad been ollercd up m 
bit pmence. It ia uid thai hia nuijettf told Hendenoo thit he had irTitten ■ prajer 
which be would requMt htm to cead, uid (ben to ■tale bit opinion of it. Hcudenon read 
the pnjer, and prunouiiced it ti£tiiIoat, impertaaU, aad tern blaiphtmoa*. Km majeMf 
then proved to him that the pnjief wa« hit owo. — Frater'i Magaimc 
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sir Charles Lucas, and other English, with a party of 120 horse, 
who pretended a commission from the Prince of Wales to that pur- 
pose. The mayor endeavoured to raise some force to oppose them, 
but his efforts were unavailing: he was forcibly driven to his own 
hoiise ; and from thence they went to the Committee, and possessed 
themselves of the whole town. Numbers of foot having come in 
from Scotland, they fortified the town and broke down the bridge, 
BO that none could cross over to England, except by boats. — 
Rushworth. 

1647 (July 26). — ^An agreement occurs between the corporation 
of Newcastle and Mr. William Grey, concerning the water to be 
conveyed from his conduit in Pandon Bank, to Sandgate. This Mr. 
William Grey, is supposed to be the author of the " Chorographia,'' 
which was printed at Newcastle by S(tephen) B(ulkeley) in 1549, 
and is the earliest printed account of that most ancient town. 
It was reprinted at Newcastle in 1813, and 1818, the original copies 
having become extremely rare. — Brand. Local Rec. 

August. — About the middle of the month, the Scots army 
having been reported to be near the border, on their march south- 
ward, orders were given for some regiments to march into North- 
umberland, and one, commanded by colonel Thornton, then at 
Durham, to enter Newcastle. Meanwhile it was a£(certained to 
have been a false alarm, and the troops were therefore ordered to 
retire into Yorkshire. — Bushworth, 

The county of Northumberland, impoverished by the recent 
invasions by the Scots, Was still annoyed by the robberies of 
the Moss-troopers, whose ranks were continually filled with des- 
perate men. They had of late been better equipped than formerly, 
both in horses and arms, and about the middle of this year, made 
a descent upon the lands of the high-sheriff, whilst he was engaged 
at the assizes, attending the judge, and carried off numbers of his 
cattle. The major-general, with the consent of the county, sent 
220 horse, who were to be quartered so as to preserve the country, 
and fall upon those " Night Workers."" Among the orders issued 
to other troops stationed shortly after "They have power, in 
cases of opposition to fight with, take prisoners, and by all ways 
and means to suppress tiie said Moss-men."*" — Ibid. 

The parish register of Whickham, contains frequently recurring 
traces of the plague having visit'Cd that place between the years 
1610 and 1647. During these visitations, the people lived in 
lodges or huts upon Whickham fell. CromwelFs army, or some 
considerable part of it, lay at Whickham, on their march towards 
Scotland, in 1648. 
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1618. — The ortlinary of the company of rope-makera of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, dated April 14th, this year, citing a 
e ancient one, mode them a fellowehip, with 

_^ ^j — perpetual succession, to meet on the 6th of June 

\ 1 If every year and choose two wardens, &,c. ; order- 

{ I ^^ T I ed that they should not be molested by the com- 
pany of coopers, pulley -makers, and turners ; 
I that they should take apprentices only onee in' 
I four years, but put their own children to the 
J business, at their pleasure, and fiirther enjoined 
y that they should not impose upon the public by 
exces^ve priceq. The armorial bearings of the 
company are given in the margin. — Anm o/Incorp. Comp. 

April 25, — There wa« an order of the commons for the sum of 
<f 3,000. to be forthwith raised and advanced, to be employed in 
repairing and fortifying the town of Newcastle and Tynemouth 
castle, the former having suffered so much during the siege by the 
Scots. — Brand. 

May 15. — The common council of Newcastle, made an order to 
put the town into a posture of defence; they had before under- 
taken the work of Shield Field fort, an outwork, as a testimony 
of their love and due respect to the parliament. — I^d. 

The following is extracted from the burial register of St. Nicholas' 
church, in Newcastle: — "1648, July 30. — George Bruwell, a soul- 
. der, executed for flying from his colors to the einime. Buried the 
thirty of this instant." 

August 1. — By an extraordinary storm of wind and rain, two of 
the best collieries on the river Wear were drowned. — Local Mee. 

HE West-gate at Newcnstle was at this 
time used for a prison, as appears by the 
following extract r — " On monday night 
lost, in the time of the storm, all that 
I were in West-gate, in the town of New- 

castle, to the number of seventeen of the 
prisoners, lately taken in Northumbei^ 
land, escaped away. Having had friends 
come to visit them several times, divers 
ropes were brought in to them, which was 
not known till they were gone. In the dark of the night, when the 
storm was violent, blew hard, and much rain, by the ropes let them- 
selves down by a privj'," This happened about the beginning of 
August, ICiS." It appears that six of the chief of the prisoners, 
that were in Tynemouth castle, escaped at the same time, letting 
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themaelves down through a privy, buBt on the north side of the 
castle, with sheets sewed together. Sir Arthur Haslerigg, was 
governor of Tynemouth castle. He was at the same time governor 
of Newcastle. Colonel Lilbum, his deputy, in the government of 
Tynemouth castle, having revolted and declared for the king, he 
stormed the said castle and put all that were therein to the sword. 
Lilbum^s head was cut off on this occasion and set upon a pole. 
This event of regaining Tynemouth castle by the parliament hap- 
pened August 11, 1648. — Brand. 

1648. — ^Baby castle was besieged by the royalists, as appears 
by the following entry in Staindrop parish register. ^^ August 27, 
1648. — William Joplin, a souldier, slaine at the seidge of Baby 
castle, was buried in the church. Memorandum — Many souldiers 
slaine before Raby castle, which were buried in the Parke and not 
registered.*" — Chron, Mir. 

About the beginning of September, lieutenant-general Cromwell 
passed through Newcastle, in pursuit of the royalists. — Brand. 

October 2. — A violent affray happened at Newcastle, at the 
annual election of the officers of the corporation, as appears from 
the following: — "Whereas on the 2nd of October last, Thomas 
Bonner, esq. mayor elected, coming from the Spittle to go to his 
dwelling house upon the Sandhill, the sergeants carrying torches 
lighted in their hands, one Edmund Marshall threw a long stick at 
the said torches, and struck divers of them out ; and it being dark, 
stones, &c. were flung,'' &c. &c. — Ibid. 

October 19. — About the middle of this month, Cromwell and the 
army under him returned to Newcastle, after the taking of Berwick ; 
they stayed three days at the town, partly to give the army 
a little rest, and also to give time for the train to get up to them. 
They are said to "have been received there with very great 
acknowledgements of love." On the above day, they were sump- 
tuously feasted by the new mayor (Thomas Bonner, esq.), and the 
next day they reached Durham. October 24, Oliver Cromwell 
eame to Bamardcastle. There went out to meet him several 
gentlemen, who conducted him to his lodgings, and presented him 
with burnt wine and short cake. — Ihid. 

November 24. — There was presented to his excellency lord 
Fairfax, lord general, at Windsor, a most remarkable petition, and 
representation of the officers and soldiers of the garrison of New- 
castle and Hartlepool, Holy Island, and of several officers of Ber- 
wick, wherein they charged the king with being "the occasion of 
a seven years^ unnatural and bloody war by deserting his parlia- 
ment, and the principal author, contriver, abettor, and manager, of 
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all the bloodshed, massacres, devastations, and whatever ruins have 
befallen, not only this kingdom, but also that of Ireland,'** declaring 
"that all other endeavours are to little purpose while the grand 
delinquent is untouched, as being not an acceptable sacrifice to the 
justice of God, to offer him ought else, while the Agag is spared ^ ! — 
Brand. 

1648. — Berwick church was commenced building this year. 
It was finished in 1652, under the direction of colonel George Fen- 
wicke, of Brenkburne, during the time of the long parliament. 
This building cost ^1,400. ; the want of a spire gives it rather a sin- 
gular appearance when viewed from without. The cemetery of this 
ehurch is literally crowded with tombstones. — Fuller's Berwick. 

This year, a set of march or bounder stones were placed round 
Newcastle. — Brand. 

1649 (February 1). — Pirates lay lurking up and down in those 
seas, and did great mischief. One of them went into the river 
Tees and took out of a vessel, as she lay aground, 200 firkins of 
butter, and went on shore, and took divers gentlemen ; but being 
pursued by a party of foot from Hartlepool, they left the gentlemen 
behind and got to their ships. — Sharp's Hartlepool. 

March 26. — Mention occurs of a petition in the common council 
books* of Newcastle, of this date, and signed, no doubt, by the 
inhabitants, concerning witches, the purport of which appears, from 
what followed, to have been to cause all such persons as were suspect- 
e(f of that crime to be apprehended and brought to trial. In conse- 
quence of this, the magistrates sent two of their sergeants, viz. — 
Thomas Shevill and Outhbert Nicholson, into Scotland, to agree with 
a Scotchman, who pretended knowledge to find out witches, by prick- 
ing them with pins, to come to Newcastle, where he should try such 
who should be brought to him, and to have twenty shillings a piece, 
for all he should condemn as witches, and free passage thither and 
back again. When the sergeants had brought the said witch-finder 
on horseback to town, the magistrates sent their bell-man through the 
town, ringing his bell and crying, all people that would bring in any 
complaint against any woman for a witch, they should be sent for, 
and tried by the person appointed. Thirty women were brought into 
the town-hall, and stripped, and then openly had pins thrust into their 
bodies, and most of them were found guilty. The said reputed witch- 
finder acquainted lieutenant-colonel Paul Hobson, deputy governor of 
Newcastle, that he knew women whether they were witches or no by 

* " March 26, 1649. — Witches. — The petition concerning witches was read and order* 
^ that thanks be returned to the petitionerSi and the common-council will contribut ; 
their best assistance therein." 

2o 
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their looks ; and when the said person was searching of a personable 
and good-like woman, the said colonel replied, and said, surely this 
woman is none, and need not be tried, but the Scotchman said she 
was, and, therefore, he would try her ; and presently, in the sight of 
all the people, laid her body naked to the waist, with her cloathes 
over her head, by which fright and shame all her blood contracted 
into one part of her body, aiid then he ran a pin into her thigh, and 
then suddenly let her cloathes fall, and then demanded whether she 
had nothing of his in her body, but did not bleed ! but she being 
amazed, replied little ; then he put his hands up her cloathes and 
pulled out the pin, and set her aside as a guilty person, and child of 
the devil^ and fell to try others, whom he made guilty. Lieutenant- 
colonel Hobson, perceiving the alteration of the aforesaid woman, by 
her blood settling in her right parts, caused that woman to 
be brought again, and her cloathes pulled up to her thigh, and requir- 
ed the Scot to run the pin into the same place, and then it gushed 
out of blood, and the said Scot cleared her, and said she was not a 
child of the devil. The witch-finder set aside twenty -seven out of the 
thirty suspected persons, and in consequence fourteen witches and 
one wizard belonging to Newcastle were executed on the town moor,* 
The following entry occurs in the register of the parochial chapelry 
of St. Andrew, in Newcastle: — "1650, 2l8t August. — Thes partes 
her under named, wer executed in the town mor for wiches. — 
Isab'' Brown, Margrit Maddeson, Ann Watson, Ellenor Henderson, 
Ellenor Eogers, Elisabeth Dobson, Mathew Bonner, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Anderson, Jane Huntor, Jane Koupling, Margrit Brown, Margrit 
Moffit, Ellenor Robson for stellin of silver spownes, Kattren Wellsh 
for a wich, Aylles Hume, Marie Pootes."*^ Then follow the 
names of the persons executed for stealing, who were a gang 
of moss-troopers, at the close of which occurs, "Jane Martin, 
the millar's wif of Ghattin, for a wich.**^ 

So soon as the witch-finder had done in Newcastle and received 
his wages, he went into Northumberland, to try women there^ 
where ho got of some three pounds a piece; but Henry Ogle, 
esq. laid hold on him and required bond of him, to answer the 
sessions, but he got away for Scotland, where he was apprehended 
and cast into prison,indiGted, arraigned, and condemned, for such 
like villany exercised in Scotland, and upon the gallows he 
confessed he had been the death of above 220 women in England 

• Gardiner's England's Grievance Discovered, in which see a representation of 
this horrid execution. Gardiner wrote this severe stricture on the Coal Trade at the 
village of Chirton, near North Shields. It was printed in London in 1655, and, having 
become extremely scarce, was reprinted at Newcastle in 1796, by Messrs Akenhead. 
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and Scotland, for the gain of twenty ebiUings a piece, — Brand. 

1649, — The following entry accutb in Gateshead parish books: 
"Paid at M"^ Wataon'a, when the juBtices sate to examine the 
witches 3s, 4rf. ; for a grave for a witch Gd. ; for trying the witches 
^l.S*." 

May 2. — Durham castle was sold to Thomaa Andrews, lord 
mayor of London, for <f 1267, Os. lOd., who so miserably defaced a 
great part of it, that it was some time before it could be made 
habitable for bishop Cosin, who abnost renovated it by making 
considerable alterations and additions, — Surteea, 

July 30. — At a private guild holden at Berwick, before the right 
worshipful, Andrew Crispe, esq. mayor, Mr. Sttf)hen Jackson, alder- 
man, and the rest of guild brethren, it waa " ordered according to the 
guild's desire, that the man which tryeth the witches in Scotland shall 
be sent for, and satisfaction to be given him by the towne in defraying 
his charges, and in coming hither, and that the towne shall engage 
that no violence be offered him by any persons within the towne." 
— FvlUr't Berwick. 

Aug. 3. — Twenty-one prisoners were executed at Newcastle, and 
buried at St, Nicholas' church, — Ckron. Mir. 

September 14. — Sir Arthur Hasleri^, governor of the garrison of 
Newcastle, was admitted and sworn a free-burgess of that corporation. 
— Brand. 

Two ancient punishments of Newcastle, inflicted on disturbers o/ 
the peace, appear as being practised about this time. A common 
drunkard was led through the streets as a spectacle of contempt, 
covered with a large barrel, called a '•'^ NewcatiU Cloak,'''' one end 
being out and the other having a hole made tJirougb it, sufficient 
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for the offender to pass his head through, by which means the vessel 
rested on his shoulders. The scold wore an iron engine called " tlie 
hranks^'*'' in the form of a crown, it covered the head, but left the 
face exposed; and having a tongue of iron which went into the 
mouth, constrained silence from the most violent brawler^ It ijs to 
be presumed that there is no longer any occasion for the latter, but 
why has the former been laid aside ? The foregoing is a representa- 
tion of Robert Sharp, an officer of the corporation, leading Ann 
Bidlestone, through the town with the branks on her head, and the 
other a drunkard with the Newcasth chak^ on his shoulders. The 
branks are still preserved in the Police office. — Gardiner, 

1649. — Old Tyne bridge is thus described in Grey^s Chorography 
of Newcastle : — " The bridge of this town over the river Tyne oon- 
sisteth of arches high and broad, having many houses and shops upon 
the bridge, and three towers upon it ; the first on the south side, the 
second in the middle, and the third on the Newcastle side, lately 
built upon an arch in the bridge, used for a magazine for the town ; 
and an old chappell. There is a blew stone about the middle of the 
bridge, which is the bounds of Newcastle southwards, from Gateshead 
in the county Palatine of Durham."*' 

1650. — An Irish frigate boarded a Newcastle ship near Hartle- 
pool, which the governor seeing, caused some of his guns to be so 
planted, that they shot the Irish frigate through and through, and 
caused her to hasten away, and leave her prize behind, which came 
in safe to Hartlepool. — WhitlocFs Memorials. 

July 14. — Oliver Cromwell, general of the parliament army, 
arrived at Durham, . where he was met by sir Arthur Haslerigg, 
governor of Newcastle, with colonel Pride and other officers, who 
attended him to that town on the day following. He was sumptu- 
ously entertained in that place by the governor; and, during his 
stay there was a fast kept, to implore God's blessing upon the army's 
undertaking, and a declaration was agreed upon to be dispersed in 
their march. Five companies, as a reinforcement, were drawn out 
of the garrison of that town on this occasion. July 25. — The militia 
of Northumberland and Durham were assembled by sir Arthur Hasle- 
rigg, and great quantities of bread and other stores were sent from 
Newcastle to Oliver Cromwell, at Berwick. September 2, which was 
the day preceding the battle of Dunbar, Cromwell wrote a remarkable 
letter, all with his own hand, and sent it from Scotland, to sir Arthur 
Haslerigg, at Newcastle. After the fight at Dunbar, General Crom- 
well sent a great number of the prisoners taken on that occasion to 
Newcastle, recommending them to be treated with humanity. The 
following passages occur concerning these prisoners, in a letter from 
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sir Arthur Haslerigg, to the council of state, dated at Newcastle, 
October 31, 1650. — " When they came to Morpeth, the prisoners 
being put into a large walled garden, they eat up raw cabbages, leaves 
and roots, so many, as the very seed and labour at 4d. a day, was 
valued at £9. which cabbage (they having fasted, as they themselves 
said, near eight days) poisoned their bodies ; for, as they were coming 
from thence to Newcastle, some died by the way-side. When they 
came to Newcastle, I put them into the greatest church in the town ; 
and the next morning, when I sent them to Durham, about one hun- 
dred and forty were sick, and not able to march. Three died tliat 
night, and some fell down on their march from Newcastle to Durham, 
and died. On being told into the great cathedral church, they were 
counted to be no more than three thousand, although colonel Fen- 
wick, wrote me that there were three thousand, five hundred.'*^ 
While lodged in the cathedral the Scotch prisoners sadly mutilated 
the NevDle and other monuments; and are said to have warmed 
themselves at a huge fire made of the wooden stall work of the choir. 
It is further said that '' most of them perished and dyed there in a 
very short space, and were thrown into holes by great numbers toge- 
ther in a most lamentable manner.^ — Brand, Bains, 

1651. — In the summer of this year, Oliver Cromwell and his army 
of nine regiments of foot, his horse guard, two regiments of dragoons, 
and their baggage and train, visited. Witton castle in Northumber- 
land. Tradition has made this the hiding place of lord Lovat after 
his flight from the field of GuUoden till his captiu^. — HodgsovCs Narthd, 

March 8. — The ministers of Newcastle write to Oliver Crom- 
well, complaining that captain Robert Everard was preaching 
arminian and socinian doctrines to their flocks (as well as to the 
garrison), and was encouraged in so doing by Lieutenant-colonel 
Mason (who conmianded the garrison in colonel Fairfax's absence) 
and by captain Pimnie. After proceeding in a very bitter strain, 
they say, " the townes people are induced, and the soldiers warned 
by beat of drum, frequently to attend his delusions.'^ This curious 
epistle is signed by "Robert Jennison, Dr. of D. ; Tho. Wolfull, 
Rich. Prideaux, Wm. Durant, Thomas Weld, Samuel Hammond, 
and Cuth. Sydenham.'"* — Local Bee. 

April 18. — The corporation purchased the borough of Durham and 
Framwell-gate, of the parliamentary commissioners for ^200. — 
Surtees, 

1651. — Captain Bluett, an officer of the garrison of Newcastle, 
going to purchase sheep at Durham fair, a dispute arose betwixt 
him and a countryman, sixty years old, who with his bat or staff 
struck the officer a mortal blow. — Ihid. 
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1652 (January). — Francis Adamson, and Powle, were execu- 
ted in the city of Durham, for witchcraft. — Surfees. 

July 5. — The county of Durham, which in consequence of its palati- 
nate privileges, had hitherto never sent knights or burgesses to par- 
liament, found representatives in Cromwell's three parliaments, viz. at 
the above period, Henry Davison for the county. In 1654, Septem- 
ber 3, Robert Lilbume, of Thickley, esq., and George Lilbume, of 
Sunderland, esq. In 1656, September 17, Thomas Lilburne, of 
Offerton, esq., and James Clavering, of Axwell, esq., Anthony Smith, 
alderman, represented the city of Durham in both of the latter par- 
liaments. — Ibid. 

October. — " Bobard Fenwick, a child, bur. the 24 day, which was 
drowned in the Bares Myldam,* wher he went to Swim on the Saboth 
day — ^bur.Oct. 1652," at St. Andrew'^s church, Newcastle. — Chron. Mir. 

This year, Newcastle was first visited by George Fox, the well 
known founder of the religious sect called quakers. — Fax's Journals. 

1653 (April 28). — The county of Durham, or a committee so 
calling themselves, presented an address to the lord general Crom- 
well, and his council of officers, expressing their adherence to his 
person and government; and the petition is signed by only one 
man of considerable family or connections in the whole county. — 
Surtees. 

1654 (Jan. 11). — The baptized churches of Northumberland, 
Yorkshire, and Derbyshire, address the lord-protector. — Local Rec. 

August 25. — At this time there was a mutiny among the keel- 
men at Newcastle, for the increase of wages. — Whitloch 

1655 (February 4). — ^The following occurs in the common council 
books, of Newcastle, and is a curious mark of the superstition of the 
times.—" The ministers of the town were desired to come before the 
mayor and aldermen, and give their opinion concerning the legality 
of ringing bells at funerals, as had hitherto been the custom."*^ 

July 20. — A petition was ordered by the mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council of Newcastle, to be sent up to the Lord-protec- 
tor Cromwell, concerning the prohibition of a market at North 
Shields. — Brand. 

The exchange and town court in Newcastle was built between this 
year and 1658. Bobert Trollop, of York, mason, was the architect. 
He entered into articles to build it for ^2,000. The articles of 
agreement are in the archives of the town. Bourne says, it cost 
upwards of <f 10,000. The original building, as to its form and 

I 

* A large piece of water, foimerly occupying the site of Eldon place, which served a 
mill, beautifully embosomed among lofty trees, a few yards to the west of Barras bridge. 
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model was of great beauty, and withal very sumptuous. It has un- 
dergone many external and internal alterations, especially in having 
its north front, in 1794, and its south front in 1809, new cased with 
freestone, and its roof covered with blue slate. — Br<md. 
1665. — Amongst the companies enumerated in Brandos History 

of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the spurriers appear 

to have been extinct previous to the year 

1655, when, according to an entry in the 

common council books, on December 7th 

William Brown, spurrier, petitioned leave to 

set up a spurrier^s shop in that town, ^^ being 

there is noe free companye of spurryers, or any 

in town that served apprenticeship to that 

trade.**' The street formerly called the Mid- 

dloHstreet, (the site of which is now occupied 

by the Com Exchange) had anciently the 

name of ^^ Spurrier-gate,^ from the circumstance of its being inhabited 

by persons of this trade. — lUd. 

1656 (Jan. 12). — The churches of Newcastle and the neighbour- 
hood address the lord-protector. — Local Ree. 

January 18. — There was an order of the common council of New- 
castle to enfranchise Colonel Charles Howard, then resident in that 
town. He was one of the members of Cromwell's council, and major- 
general of the four northern counties. — Bra/nd. 

In the beginning of this year, the wherrymen of Newcastle petitioned 

the corporation of that town to be made an incorporated company. 

They renewed their request in the years 1675 and 1698, but still 

without effect. — Ibid. 

July 30. — The ordinary of the company of colliers, paviors, 

and carriage-men of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
bearing the date prefixed, appears to have been 
a mutual agreement signed and sealed by them- 
selves, to remain in force till they should obtain 
one under the authority of the magistrates of 
that town. It provides for the election of a 
warden yearly, on the feast of St. Mark, who 
should keep the books of the fraternity, and do 
all other offices belonging to a steward, as in 
other companies. They have at present two 
stewards. The meetings of the company are 
held in Ever tower, near St. Andrew's church. Their armorial bear- 
ings are annexed. — Arms of Incorp. Companies, 

August 1. — Died at Durham, John Hall, of Gray's Inn, esq., 
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^est son of Michael Hail, of Gonsctt, esq. and of Elizabeth Gyll. 
He was born (says Anthony a Wood) in the city of Durham " of 
gentile parents, in August 1627, and being fitted for the university 
was hindered from going to it by the breaking out of the civil war. 
Whereupon giving himself solely up to studies at home, especially in 
the Library at Durham, he improved himself to a miracle,^ after 
Oxford was reduced by the parliament forces in 1646, he was 
sent to St. John'^s College Cambridge, and in the same year pub> 
lished '^Horse Vacivee or Essayes, with some occasional considerations^ 
with his picture before them aged nineteen ; ^' the sudden breaking 
forth of which amazed not only the university, but the more serious 
part of men in the three nations where they were spread.'' The same 
year he published hiaPoems^ London, 1646 : and with them the Second 
Book of Divine Poems, After remaining a year at Cambridge he re- 
moved to Crray's Inn where he became an author in defence of the 
Independents, and received from that party, in consideration of his 
services, a pension of <f 100 per annum. In 1650 he was ordered by 
the council of state to attend general Cromwell into Scotland ^' to 
make such observations there as might conduce to settle the interests 
of the commonwealth.'' In 1651 he published various political works, 
for some of which he was well rewarded out of the exchequer. He 
also translated Longinu's Height of Eloquence London 1652. octavo ; 
and Hierodes on the golden verses of Pythagoras, published after his 
death by Davies of Kidwelly, London 1657 octavo. Wood mentions 
also his ZwmsSerius printed 1654, under the name o{ Mich. Majerus^ 
half of which was done in an afternoon, in a tavern over a glass of wine. 
Mr. Hall's conduct it is hinted, was the very reverse of temperance, 
and his excesses seem to have hastened his end. According to Wood 
he retired to Durham (under the influence of a disease which he never 
shook off) in July 1655. Such was the premature end of John Hall, 
who seems to have had credit given him by his contemporaries 
not so much for what he had done as for what he was esteemed 
capable of performing ; of whom the philosopher of Malmsbury says 
^' had not his debauches and intemperance diverted him from the 
more serious studies, he had made an extraordinary person ; for no 
man had ever done so great things at his age." — Surtees. 

1656. — ^A mad design was entertained by Clavering and 

Adam Shephardson, to contrive a way from the cole-pitts about two 
miles from the castle,, underground into the castle of Tinmouth, for 
to relieve the enemy with provisions, if need required, and for that 
purpose there was great store of provisions laid in, and to be laid in 
Ilehhum house; and eighty firelocks, and a great number of stilettoes 
laid into Fellon house. — Ibid. 
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Died, this year, Gfoorge Penwick of Brinkburn, a gentlemen highly 
distinguished in the active scenes of this turbulent period. He was 
a oolonel in the service of the Parliament, and of Cromwell, and one 
of the committee for the ejection of scandaloua ministers. He waa 
appointed governor of the important town of Berwick npon Tweed, 
which he afterwards represented in parliament. — Mackenzie's Nort/ui. 

1667 (May 15). — A writ of privy seal for founding an university at 
Durham was signed by Oliver Cromwell, lord protector. This uni- 
versity, rather intended to be founded than actually settled, was soon 
suppressed. The original writ is preserved in the archives of the 
dean and chapter of Durham ; it appears to have been suppressed on 
account of petitions a^nst it from the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. It had been obtained by a petition of the city and 
county of Durham, county of Northumberland, and town and county 
of Newcastle upon Tyne. It is a singular fact that Oeorge Fox, the 
founder of the Quakers, who' visited Newcastle a second time this 
year, has assumed to himself the consequenoe, and what he thought 
the merit of having been the means of suppressing this laudable 
institution : — " We came to Durham," says he, " whore was a man 
come down from London, to set up a college there to make ministers 
of Christ as they said. I went with some others- to reason with the 
man, and to let him see, that to teach men Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, and the seven arts, which was all but the teachings of the 
natural man, was not the way for to make them ministers of Christ ; 
for the langauges began at Babel ; and to the Greeks, that spake 
2v 
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Greek as their mother-tongue, the cross of Christ was but foolishness ; 
and to the Jews that spake Hebrew as their mother-tongue, Christ 
was a stumbling block, and as for the Romans who had the Latin 
and Italian, they persecuted the Christians ; and Pilate, one of the 
Romans, set Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, a-top of Christ when he 
crucified him; and John the Divine, who preached the word that 
was in the beginning, said that the beast and the whore had power 
over tongues and languages, and they are as waters. Thus I told him 
he might see the whore and the beast have power over the tongues 
and the many languages which are in Babylon. Now, said I to the 
man, dost thou think to make ministers of Christ, by the natural 
confused languages which sprang from Babel, are admired in Babel, 
and set a- top of Christ by a persecutor ! Oh no ! So the man con- 
fessed to many of these things, and when we had thus discoursed 
with him, he became very loving and tender, and after he had con- 
sidered farther of it, he never set up his college."* George Fox, in 
his journal, says, " that he came to Newcastle this year, but meeting 
with no encouragement, and finding," says he, '^ we could not have a 
publick meeting among them, we got a little meeting among friends 
and friendly people at the Gateside (Gateshead) ; where a meeting is 
continued at this day in the name of Jesus." 

1657 (May 29). — Richard Brantingham of Seaton, aged 106 years, 
was buried at Stranton, in the county of Durham. — StrcmUm Beg. 

August 29.-^Died at Eltham, colonel John Lilbume, and two 
days afterwards his body was brought to London, and buried in the 
Quakers'" yard. He was the son of Richard Lilbume, and bom at 
East Thickley, in the county of Durham, in the year, 1618. Being a 
younger son he was bred a clothier, but abandoned his profession in 
1636 and became assistant to Dr. Bastwick. Under his direction he 
went to Holland, and superintended the printing of the Merry Liturgy^ 
for which and other presumed oifences he was, on his return, pilloried, 
whipped, fined, and loaded with irons, by order of the tyrannical 
court which assembled in the star chamber. In 1641, he was re- 
leased by parliament, and became a distinguished soldier, and, in 
1644, he was advanced to the rank of heutenant colonel. His 
undaunted spirit in defence of liberty occasioned him many sufier- 
ings. From the confident and secret friend of Cromwell, he became 
his accuser and enemy, when the former began to violate the prin- 
ciples which he had flown to arms to support. Firm and unbending 
in his pohtics, he was twice tried for high treason, but acquitted 
by the juries, whose authority he boldly vindicated. " The jury," he 

* Brand. 
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observed, '*by law are wxt only judges of the fact^ hut of the law also ; 
and you that call yourselves yt^^^ of the law^ are no more but Norman 
intruders ; and, in truth, if the jury please, are no more but cyphers 
to pronounce their verdict.'^ After his second trial, he was ordered to 
leave the kingdom, but obtained permission to remain on his brother 
becoming security for his peaceable behaviour. Hume represents him 
as the ^^ most turbulent, but most upright and courageous of human 
kind ; ^ and sir Henry Martin, as of such a contentious disposition, 
that ^^if there were none living btit him, John would be against 
Liliumej and LUbume against John^ His character has been 
diversely estimated. — Hist, ofNorthd. 

1657 (Sep. 7). — The Hon. sir Thomas Widdrington, speaker of 
the house of commons, and liis son were complimented with the 
franchise of the corporation of Newcastle. — Brand, 

Robert Trollop, the architect of the exchange and town court, was, 
Sep. 25, 1657, presented with the franchise of the corporation of 
Newcastle, for his ingenuity, skill, and abilities. At the east end of 
Gateshead church yard, stands a heavy square pile the lower part 
brick and the upper part stone, sometime ornamented with golden 
texts beneath the cornice, built by Robert Trollop for the place of his 
interment.* It is said there stood formerly a statue of the said 
TroDop, on the north side of it, pointing to the town court of New- 
castle, and underneath the following lines : — 

" Here lies Robert Trollop, 

** Who made yon stones roll up, 

" When death took his soul up, 

" His body filled this hole up." — Bourne. 

This year, a bowling green was made in part of the Forth, New- 
castle. A tavern was also built, with a balcony projecting from the 
front, and a parapet wall, from whence the spectators could behold 
the bowlers. By an order of conunon council, a waU was built, and 
lime-trees, brought out of Holland, planted around it in 1680. It 
was an ancient custom for the mayor, aldermen, and sheriff of New- 
castle, accompanied by a great number of persons, to proceed every 
year, at the feasts of Easter and Whitsuntide, to this place, with the 
mace, sword, and cap of maintenance, carried before them. The 
assembling of young people here at these seasons seems to be the 
remains of this ancient and simple custom, which has greatly 
fallen off within these few years. — Bourne. Brand. 

1658 (March 19). — "Thomas Smith and Eattren Lawson asked 
three market dayes in the Market Place, ackording to the late act 

• ^Mr. Robert Trollop, Mason, bur. 11 Dec leser^ Gateshead Beg. 
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of parliament and married by Mr. Thompson.'*^ — B^. of St Andrew's 
NewccLgth, 

1658 (June 7). — Oliver Cromwell, incorporated the drapers, tailors, 
mercers, hardwaremen, coopers and chandlers, by the name of ^^ the 
wardens and commonalty of the Town and Burrough of Gateshead,*'' 
authorising them to have a common seal. — Gatesh, Corp. Enq. 

June 22. — In one of the vestry books belonging to Qateshead church 
is a copy of a letter dated Whitehall, as above, by which the twenty- 
four of Gateshead, because they were thought unfit to hold any public 
trust, and to have power of quelling profaneness and other crimes, 
was dissolved and a new one appointed in its stead, by his highness 
and council. 

On the death of Oliver Cromwell, his son, Richard Cromwell, was 
proclaimed protector at Newcastle, from which town also he was 
complimented on his accession to a dignity which proved of short 
duration, by the mayor, aldermen, sheriff, and common council. — 
Brand. 

1659 (June 11). — A fire broke out at Berwick, which destroyed 
thirty nine houses, many of them containing several families. It con- 
tinued burning from seven in the morning till four in the afternoon, 
with the wind from the west and very tempestuous, so that all were 
very soon destroyed. — FuUer'^a Berwick. 

November. — General Lambert arrived at Newcastle, with a force 
of about twelve thousand men, comprehending as was reported seven 
thousand of the chief of the cavalry. The soldiers of the garrison 
of Tynemouth castle having been drawn into a chapel, there 
to sign an engagement to stand by Lambert and his party, the roof 
fell in and killed five or six of them. There appears to have been a 
number of quakers in Lambert'^s army in Newcastle, where they 
bargained for and sold horses, to be paid when such or such steeple 
house (i. e. church) was pulled down. — Brand. 

This year, the church at Tynemouth (North Shields) was begun 
to be rebuilt. It was consecrated by Bishop Cosin, July 5, 1668, by 
the name of Christ church. — Hist. ofNorthd. 

1660 (Jan 1). — General Monk, with Lord Fairfax and other En- 
glish friends passed the Tweed with six regiments of foot, and were 
followed the next day by four regiments of horse, in order to advance 
towards Lambert, who commanded superior forces in and about 
Newcastle, to oppose him. Januaiy 6, Monk arrived at Newcastle, 
on the road to which place he was met by great multitudes of the 
common people, and welcomed by loud acclamations : General Lam- 
bert appears to have quitted Newcastle about the time General 
Monk began his march from Coldstream. — Brand. 
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IggO. — Soon after the meeting of that parliament, which reBtored 
King Charles II., sir Arthur Haslerigg, came to general Monk, and 
delivered up his two regiments, as also the governments of Berwick, 
Newcastle and Tynemouthf which had been conferred upon him by 
the late powers, on condition of having his life and estate preserved, 
which were generously assured to him. — EeharcTs Hist. Eng, 

This year, the restoration of King Charles II. was celebrated at 
Durham with great demonstrations of joy. — 8urtee$. 

It is related that in the spring of this year, an unknown gentleman 
came to reside at Winlaton, near Newcastle, living very privately, and 
daily more and more inquisitive after news and every circumstance of 
the restoration. Upon understanding the passing of the act of in- 
denmity, together with the exception of the murderers of King 
Charles I., he went into an adjoining wood and hanged himself. — 
Bourne. 

May 31. — The eifects of Mrs. Blakeston, relict of John Blakeston, 
esq., a magistrate and member of parliament for the town of New- 
castle, and who was one of the regicides, were seized upon by the 
sheriff of Durham. — Brand. 

July 28. — This year. King Charles II. by his writ restored William 
Bobson to the office of parish clerk of All Saints'* church, Newcastle, 
from which he had been ejected for his loyalty, October 20, 1644. — 
Bourne. 

August 8. — It appears by the common council books of Newcastle, 
that liie earl of Newcastle, sir John Marley, knt., sometime mayor ; 
sir Geoige Baker, sometime recorder ; sir Nicholas Cole, knight and 
baronet; Francis Bowes, knt., sometime aldermen; James Cole, 
esq., sometime sheriff: Henry Marley, merchant, sometime clerk of 
the chamber ; Henry Brabant, merchant ; Jonas Cudworth, draper ; 
Thomas Cames, slater ; and Anthony Errington, sometime one of 
the Serjeants at mace, were restored to their former freedom of that 
corporation. — Brand. 

September 7. — Algernon, earl of Northumberland, was constituted 
lord lieutenant of the county of Northumberland. — Ibid. 

November. 2. — On the restoration of the see and ancient county 
palatine of Durham, John Cosin, dean of Peterborough, was nomin- 
ated bishop. Amongst the very many liberal and high minded pre- 
lates who had held the see of Durham, the name of Cosin stands 
eminently distinguished for munificence and public spirit. He reared, 
almost from the ground, the noble palace of Auckland, which now 
exists on the site of the old castle. To this he added the chapel, 
with all its splendid inventory of books, plate, and ornaments, for 
the service of the altar. He placed the castle of Durham in complete 
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repair, and restored the bishop'^s house in Darlington from a state 
of entire dilapidation. At Durham he also rebuilt and augmented 
the endowment of bishop Langley^s Hospital and schools on the 
Palace Grreen, and he built the bishop^s library, adjoining the exche- 
quer, and stored it with books for the use of his successors, and the 
clergy of his diocese. In 1664 he was chiefly instrumental in procu- 
ring the rebuilding of the guildhall, or town house, at Durham, as 
well as in repairing the courts of justice, the exchequer, and the 
court of chancery. — Surtees. 

About this period, when the banks of the Cor (the brook or rivulet 
from which the town of Corbridge derives its name), had been worn 
away by some impetuous land flood, a skeleton supposed to be that 
of a man of a very extraordinary and prodigious size, was discovered. 
The length of the thigh bone was nearly six feet, and the skull, teeth, 
and other parts proportionably monstrous, so that the length of the 
whole body was computed at twenty one feet. It is conjectured, by 
the more enlightened men of modem times, that these strange bones 
belonged to some large animal that had been sacrificed by the 
Bomans at the altar dedicated to Hercules, which was found here 
some years ago. Notwithstanding that the superstitions of our 
forefathers has lost nearly ail its credit and influence, a singularly 
large bone found here is now exhibited in the Keswick Museimi 
as the rib of the giant Cor. — Hose's Topog. 

1661. — The hospital at Houghton-le-Spring, was built and endowed 
by Greorge Lilburne, for the maintenance of three poor people for 
ever. In 1676, Mr. George Davenport, rector of that parish, gave 
by will «^160. to purchase lands, for the maintenance of three other 
poor people, as appears by an inscription on the west end of the 
south wing of this building. William Sharp, M. A. a native of this 
parish, added ^18 per annum to the revenues of the hospital. — 
Surtees. 

" Aug. the 1st. — ^The font of Al Saints was set up this day by 
Guthbert Maxwell, of this town [Newcastle], mason, who had saved 
it about twenty yeares before from the barbarous hands of the Scots 
armie, who did indeavour to breake it.'' — Chron. Mir. 

The society of friends had a burial place at Gullercoats, near Tyne- 
mouth. From the registers of the society, it appears that Johanna, 
the daughter of George Linton, who died on the 20th of the 11th 
month, 1661, was the first interred here ; the last was Zeph. Haddock, 
who died on the 29th of the 3rd month, 1739, since which time it has 
been disused as a place of sepulture. — Mdckenzie's Northd. 

The following is extracted from the very well kept register book 
belonging to the society of friends, of North Shields : — " 1661 — George 
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Linton of North Shields, dyed in North Shields, and, by the fiirry of the 
tymes, was by relations and souldiers oarryed away from friends, and 
lyeth buiyed in the down end of Tinemouth kirk, the month and day 
not certain, but it was as fifteen thought, in the 11th or 12th month.^ 

1661 (Sept. 16). — ^Bishop Cosin, by his letters patent, inoorporated 
the drapers, tailors, mercers, hardwaremen, coopers, and chandlers, 
in Gateshead, into a community, fellowship and company. — Bnmd, 

The period of the first erection of the custom-house establishment 
in the port of Sunderland has not been ascertained, but the appoint- 
ment of Walter Ettrick, esq. collector occurs in the above year. The 
foUowing is a list of collectors at that port. — 

Walter Ettrick, esq. 1661, — ^he died in 1702, and was succeeded 
by his son, William Ettrick, esq., who, in 1717, exchanged with Ar- 
thur Robinson, esq., collector of Dartmouth. Mr. Robinson was 
appointed 29th Nov. 1717, — died 24th Oct. 1738, and was succeeded 
by John Barmston, esq., admitted 22d Jan. 1739, who died of the 
small pox on the 5th of January, 1741. Ralph Lambton, esq. was 
admitted 2d May, 1741, and continued until the 22d Sept. 1781. 
He was succeeded by Edward Milbanke, esq., a captain, R. N. 
23d Oct. 1781, who died 17th July, 1784. Christopher Hill, esq, 
admitted 11th Nov. 1784, died 16th Nov. 1795. Greorge Robinson, 
esq. admitted 28th Aug. 1696, to 20th Sept. 1822,— succeeded by sir 
C. Sharp, 10th Mar. 1823.~/Sir (7, Sharf\ Coliectians. 

1662 (Auckland, Mar. 3). — This day wee have horse races heare 
on Hunwicke Moore. Mr. Davison has a little nagg runs with the 
like of Gaptaine Darcy^s. Mr Bricknell rides Mr. Davison'^s nagg. 
There will be much company there. Our Lady^s goe in my Lord'^s 
coache from hence. (Mr. Arden to Mr, StapyUon), — Surtees. 

September 5. — Colonel Edward Villiers, governor of Tynemouth 
castle, was presented with a personal freedom of Newcastle. — Brand. 

October 9. — In a letter of this date, from Edward Arden to Miles 
Stapylton, esq., Durham, it is stated that ^' sir Francis Anderson is 
elected mayor of Newcastle, which sir John Marley was unwilling to, 
they sat up all night and sir Francis carried it.^^ — Surtees. 

1663 (Aug. 12). — Oswald Rogers, master and mariner, who landed 
the marquis of Newcastle safe in England, was, at the request of the 
said marquis, admitted to a personal freedom of Newcastle. — Brand. 

This year, a free school was founded at Stamfordham, in North- 
umberland, by sir Thomas Widdrington, knt., who endowed it with 
land at the Heugh^ on the east side of the town, which at the time 
was valued at <£^ 10, per annum ; but by a return made to parliament, 
and printed in 1819, the annual rent had risen to ^210. — Mackenzie's 
liarthd. 
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1664. — The Townhouse, or old Guildhall, in the city of Durham 
wad taken down and rebuilt. — Suriees. 

1665 (Mar. 25). — Died, Thomas Lilbume, M. P. for the county of 
Durham. He was the eldest son of George Lilbum, of Sunderland, 
esq., and lived at Offerton, where the family held considerable estates. 
In his politics he was a kingling, or one who voted that the crown 
and title should be offered to GromweU and in the pamphlets of the 
day he is called a captain of horse, worth <f 273 per annum. In the 
following parliament, 1658, he represented Newcastle. He bore a 
commission of major in Menkes army. He was buried at Houghton- 
le-Spring. On his monument, he is described as ^' one of the instru- 
mental persons in his Majesty^s happy restoration.'" — Sharp*s Knts. 
of Durham. 

Thomas Bell, M. A., was, on the 21st of June this year, pre- 
sented, by Charles duke of Somerset, to the vicarage of Long 
Horsley, Northumberland. Mr. Bell was a Scotchman, and is 
accused by his zealous countryman, Mr. Veitch (a covenanter), of 
being "a violent persecutor'' of the non-conforming party. Veitch 
at that time resided at Stanton-hall, where he had a meeting-house, 
and was sometimes visited rather roughly by the police of the time, 
and at length apprehended and taken to Edinburgh for his trial ; all 
which, he says, was done by the informations and abetting of Mr. 
Bell, who certainly did not live to see the effects of his cruel and un- 
holy zeal, but was arrested by the hand of death in a way as shocking 
to humanity as it was disgraceful to his memory. Mr. Bell had been to 
Newcastle, and on his way home drank with the curate of Ponteland 
till ten o'clock at night, when, contrary to the urgent entreaties of 
those about him, he set out for Long Horsley. There had been a 
hard frost and a heavy fall of snow, which, on the preceding day, had 
begun to melt, and caused a great flood. The night, too, was dark 
and stormy ; and soon after leaving Ponteland he had missed his way, 
dismounted, and, as it should seem, in trying to And ^^ with his foot 
in the snow what stopped his passage, slipped over the brink of the 
river" Pont, which, in that neighbourhood, runs within deep narrow 
banks, covered with willows, and is full of bull-rushes, and other tail 
water-plants. Two days after he set out he was found dead, standing 
on his feet upon the old ice, up to the arm-pits in water, and strongly 
frozen in ; for, in the night in which he was lost, the frost returned 
with great violence. All his clothes above the arm-pits were dry, and 
his hat on. He had struggled much to disengage himself, as appeared 
by his gloves and boots, which were much worn. The ice around him 
was so strong as to require ^^ fore-hammers " to be used in breaking 
it, before they could extricate his body, which was tied across a horse, 
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by the neok and feet, and so taken to his wife ; and, as Mr. Veitch 
says, ^^ albeit several came to help him out, few conducted his corpse 
home,^ which was considered a mark of disrespect, when great at- 
tendance upon a funeral was looked upon as a sure mark of regard 
for the memory of the deceased. ^' This shocking dispensation '" con- 
tinues our narrator ^^ made great and various impressions on the peo- 
ple, especially those who knew how instrumental he had been in Mr. 
Veitch^s trouble.'^ — Hodgson's Northd. 

June 28. — There is an order of the common council of Newcastle, 
to prevent the spreading of the plague, by forbidding masters of ships 
to bring passengers or goods into their harbour, upon pain of being 
stayed or detained for 40 days, and sailors to come on shore on pain 
of imprisonment. The plague at this time raged in Gateshead and 
in Sunderland. — Brand, 

During the prevalence of the plague in London this year, that 
dreadful disease was imported to Sunderland by shipping, as appears 
by the following entry taken from the register book of the parish of 
BiBhopwearmouth : — ^^ Jeremy Bead. Billingham in Kent, hringer 
of the plague, of which dyed about thirty persons out of Sunderland 
in three months. Sepult, 6th July, 1665.^ 

Sep. 29. — This year, sir William Forster was admitted to a per- 
sonal freedom of the corporation of Newcastle. — Brcmd. 

1665. — Died, colonel Bobert Lilbum, eldest son of Biehard Lilbum, 
of Thickley Punchardon, in the county of Durham, and brother to the 
celebrated colonel John Lilbum, of independent memory, conmionly 
called " Freeborn John.'' He was baptized at St. Andrew's, Auck- 
land, 2d Feb., 1613 ; was a commander of the parliamentary forces, 
and was appointed governor of Newcastle in 1647. In the following 
year, he sat on the king's trial, and signed the warrant for his execu- 
tion. He was afterwards major general of the north of England, and, 
together with sir Arthur Haslerigg, ruled the county of Durham during 
the interregnum. He represented Malton in 1659. On the restora- 
tion, he was tried with the other regicides, October 16, 1660; he 
offered no defence, but entreated the favour of the king, and his sen- 
tence was commuted to perpetual banishment to the island of St. 
Nicholas, near Plymouth, where he died. — Sharp's Knts. of Dur. 

1665. — The village of Wreighill, near Bothbury, Northumberland, 
was visited by a dreadful calamity; the whole population being 
nearly swept away by the plague. A Miss Handyside received a 
small package from a young gentleman in London, which was no 
sooner opened than (like Pandora's box) the pestilence sprung out, 
and spread itself over the whole place, where not one escaped the 
contagion, and very few survived the effect. The first victim was the 

2q 
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young lady to whom the present was sent. The few that aumved 
interred the dead in such places as it was supposed neither plough nor 
spade would turn up ; however, since the planting of potatoes on 
steep banks became so common, great quantities of human hemes 
have been dug up, very entire, but exceedingly brittle. They are 
supposed to have been the remains of such as died of the plague. — 
Mackenzie t NortJtd. 

The baptist chapel at Hamsterley, Durham, founded this year. 
The registor of births and baptisms extends from 1768 to 1837, 
and of burials from 1786 to 1837.—^. of Pari. C<m. 

1666. — The annexed is a representation of the arms of the borough 
of Gateshead, taken from the back of an old chair in the vestry of 
that church. The arms are in relief, and above them the letters 
L A. P B. I W. P T. being the initials of the names of Lancelot 
Ayer, Peter Bel], John Wolfe, and Peter Tvmbull, who were church- 
wardens in 1666, in which year this chair appears to have been mode, 
as the following entry occurs in the parish books under this date 
" Paid for a new chaire and covermg a ttoole for y* veary £\ . 2». — 
Local Rec. 

1667 (June 27).— The right bon. Henry, eari of Ogie, who had 
received his majesty^s oommismoa to be governor of Newcastle and 
was resident there, was admitted to his personal freedom of that 
corporation. — Brand. 



CHAPTER XIV. 




N a site a little to the east of the an- 
cient coatle of Capheaton, which sir 
John Swinburne, the first baronet, had 
caused to be demolished, ho reared the 
present mansion-hotisc in 1668, from 
designs by Robert Trollop, the archi- 
tect of the old exchange of Newcastle, 
and of the present mansion-houao at 
Netherwitton. The library here con- 
tains one of the most extensive and 
best chosen collections in the north of 
England. The pleasure-grounds are laid out in a tasteful manner, 
and the clumps of trees which are scattered over the lands render 
the scene singularly beautiful. — Jliit. of Northd. 

July. — At the assizes at Durham, Alice Armstrong, wife of 
Christopher Armstrong, of Shotton, labourer, was tried for hewUching 
to death an oxe belonging to Barbara Thompson, Sentence not 
recorded. — Local Rec. 

November 9. — Joceline, seventh earl of Northumberland, was 
constituted lord lieutenant of the county of Northumberland. He 
died at Turin, May, 1670, at the age of twenty-six, — Enp. Causes C'el. 
Igg9. — A stone was discovered at Benwell {the Condercum of the 
Romans), on which was an inscription to commemorate a victory 
gained by the Komane over the northern Britons. The inscription 
was partly obliterated. Several other inscriptions have been found 
here, the most remarkable of which is a fine altar de<licatcd to Ju- 
piter DolichenuB. a deity worshipped by miners. Coins of Ti-ajan, 
Hadrian, and several other emperors, have been found hci-c, also a 
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great conduit made of hewn stones. In 1752, a hypocaustum, about 
300 yards south west of the station was discovered. The fine urn in 
the library at Durham, was found at this place. The foundations of 
an exploratory tower were found opposite to the second mile stone. 
An iron railway was made through the north side of this station in 
1810, which laid bare a part of its walls, and the foundationB of several 
buildings. — HodgsoTCs Northd. 8w. 

The Glass-house bridge over the Ousebum, east of Newcastle, 
was of wood until 1669, when it was built of stone by Thomas 
Wrangham, shipwright, on account of lands which the town let 
him. The passage, however, over it was very difficult and uneven 
tiU the year 1729, when it was made level and conunodious both 
for horse and foot. The bridge higher up this bum called Shields 
road bridge, was also of wood until about the latter year. It was 
considerably widened about 1 790. — Bourne. Brand. 

1669. — The king granted letters patent to Edward Andrew, esq., 
to build a pier, and erect a light-house or light-houses, and to cleanse 
the harbour of Sunderland, and to raise contributions for that 
purpose. — Surtees. 

This year, a trial came on at the Exchequer bar, by an order of 
his majesty Charles II. between the mayor and burgesses of Newcastle, 
and the dean and chapter of Durham, on the latter attempting to 
build a ballast quay at Jarrow-slake, without the license of the mayor 
and burgesses, and, after six hours evidence, a verdict was given for. 
the mayor and burgesses. — Bra/nd. 

1670 (September). — Died at Hamham-hall, Northumberland, Mrs. 
Babington, relict of K. Babington who was a captain in the republican 
army in 1654; afterwards became a major, and was made governor of 
Berwick. Mrs. Babington was widow of colonel George Fenwick of 
Brinkbum, daughter of sir Arthur Haslerigg, both celebrated charac- 
ters during the commonwealth. She was interred in a tomb, cut out 
of a rock in the garden at Hamham, now called the Tomb-garden ; 
the body being placed in a leaden cofiin, most of which, and some 
of the bones were remaining when Mr. Wallis visited the place. 
Some faws, however, several years since, rifled the tomb, and stole 
part of the cofiin ; but the following inscriptions, the first on stone, 
the second painted on wood, still remain within it : — 1. Here lyeth 
the body of Madam Babington, who was laid in this sepulchere the 
9th Sep., 1670. 

My time is past as you may see, 

I viewed the dead as you do me^ 

Or loDg you'll lie as low as I, 

And some will look on thee. 
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2. In hopes of fdtnre blios contented here I lie, 
Though I wouhl have been pleased to live, yet woe 

not displeased to die ; 
For life hath its comforts aod its sorrows too, 
For which to the Lord of Heaven our moat grateful 

ihftTilni Bje dne : 
If it was otherwise onr hopes here would rest, 
Where nature tells as we cannot be blest ; 
How fer my hopes are vun or founded well, 
God onlj knows, bat the last da/ will tell. — Hodgtnn't Norlhd. 
1671 (April 24).— Bishop John Goeiu incorporated in the borough 
of Gateshead, the company called the community or fellowship of the 
trades, arts, mysteries, crafts, faculties and occupations of " Free- 
masons, carvers, stone-cutters, sculptors, brickmakers, tilers, brick- 
layers, glaziers, penter^^tainers, founders, nailors, peuterera, founders, 
plumbers, millwrights, saddlers and bridlers, trunkmakera, and dis- 
tillen of all sorts of strong waters." — Gaiesh. Corp. Enq. 

The following entries occur in the parish register of Gateshead 
under this year : "Subscription for the redemption of the poor 
Christians, now slaves under the Turks, ^15. 7b 9d." and "Paid 
for powder and match when the keelmen mutinyed, 28." 

Waggon-ways or rail-ways for the conveyance of coals appear 
to have been in use on the Tyne at this period. In I}ailoy''e View 

(rf Durham, p. 35, it is stated [on the authority of Kobson, then 

agent at Ravenswortb] that the earhest menl^on of coals delivered by 
waggons occurs in 1671 at Team-ttaitA. 
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1648 — 1672. — The tradesmen in most places throughout England 
issued their own tokens in small brass or copper for necessary change. 
The annexed list of issues of this sort in the county of Durham has 
been arranged from the collections of the late Robert Surtees, esq., 
of Mainsforth,^Sir G. Sharp, and John Trotter Brockett, esq. Some 
of these are common enough, though the greater part are rare.^ 
The Hartlepool token is in the collection of Sir 0. Sharp, and was 
found in that gentleman^s garden. It is the only one I have met 
with. 

Six tradesmen'^s tokens were issued in Newcastle, viz : — 1 William 
Blackett, arms of Blackett, rev. merchant in Newcastle, merchant's 
arms. 2 Anthony Dobson, A.D. rev. of Newcastle, A.D. 3 Henry 
Slinger, 1664. rev. of Newcastle, H.S. 4 lohn Gavstrell, a fleece, rev. 
I. G. in Newcastle. 5 Charles Barker and Gabriel Fulthorpe. rev. in 
Newcastle, mercer's arms. 6 In Newcastle, 16-i'^. rev. lohn Thomas, 
«59. three kings. The first three are engraved in Brand's Newcastle ; 
Nos. 4 and 5 were in the collection of the late Mr. Surtees ; and the 
sixth is in that of Mr. John Bell of Gateshead. The circulation of 

* Durham. — 1 William Greveson, angels sapporting a crown. S William Greeve- 
8on a variety. 3 William Wilkinson, three fleurs-de-lis, 1661. 4 William Wilkin- 
son a variety. 5 William Wilkinson another variety. 6 William Dent» apothe- 
cary, 1666. 7 William Jordan, the king's head crowned, with long hair, and looking to 
the right 6 Nic. Richardson, rose and crown, 1661. 9 John Richardson, arms of 
Richardson, 1664 10 William Roper, grocer's arms. 11 George Comynt and George 
Cooper, 1666, mercer's arms. 12 John Stokeld, 1661, mercer's arms. 13 'William 
Dixon, mercer's arms, 1663. 14 John Peacock, 1662, George and dragon. 15 George 
Uodshon, king*s head, as No. 7. 16 Ralph Nicholson, king's head. 17 Cuthbert Hutch- 
inson, 1664, the royal arms within the garter. 18 William Hutcheson, bookseller, 
stationers arms. 19 John Chilton, the king^s head, ** God save the king." 

Barnard Casde. — ^20 George Sanderson, 1665, king's head. 81 Anthony Macken- 
daile, 3 fleurs-de-lis. 22 Anthony Markendaile, king's bead, 1666. 23 Michael Alder- 
son, 166.., f effaced J king's head. 24 Mathias Sowerby, a rose. 25 Mathias Sowerby, 
1666, king's head. 26 Mathias Sowerby — another variety. 27 Matthias Sowerby, 
16G6, king's head. 28 Thomas Bvll, 1666, king's head, looking left 29 Christopher 
Burfey, king's head. 30 WilL Hutchinson, king's head, looking left. 81 Christopher 
Pinkney, 1666, a crown. 

Sunderland. — 32 William Fawcett, a lion rampant 

Auckland. — 33 William Cradock, arms of Cradock. 34 Michael Stobart, king*s 
head. 

Darlington. — 35 Richard Scaife, 1666, king's head. 36 Robert Coarson, 1666, a 
loom, 37 R B (Branson.) effaced. 38 Michael Middleton, king's head, look- 
ing left, 39 Michael Middleton — a variety, and a much larger coin. 

IfartlepooL-^0 Roger Dobson, 1662, a stag. 

Gateshead — 41 John Bedford, arms of Gateshead. 

Stockton. — 42 John Wells, 1666, king's head. 43 John Wells,— a variety. 

Lnnchester 4i Thomas Greene, a lion. 

BiUunjham, — 45 Richard Chapman, 1666, king^s head ; rev. the queen's head in a shield. 
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these tokens was stopped in 1672, on the issue of halfpence and 
farthings by government. 

1672. — Clifford'*s fort at the east end of North Shields, was built. 
There was anciently here a fort of baskets filled with sand and 
mortar, with a gun placed between each basket. — Brand. 

The dung^n, or keep of Warkworth castle was unroofed, at the 
instance of Joseph Clarke, one of the auditors to the family, who 
obtained a gift of the materials from the then countess of Northum- 
berland. — Border Antiq. 

Hanover square chapel [Presbyterian] Newcastle on Tyne founded 
— ^The register of births and baptisms extending from 1672 to 1837. 
— Bqp. of Pari. Cam. 

John Smithson, vicar of Berwick, wa£ tried and executed (on 
the 24th of August), for the murder of his wife. — Border Tour. 

October 7. — His grace John, duke of Lauderdale, and lord 
president of his majesty^s most honourable privy council of Scotland, 
and sole secretary of state for those kingdoms, was admitted to the 
freedom of the corporation of Newcastle. — Brand. 

December 17. — The king wrote a letter to the corporation of New- 
castle, to elect James Aire, pilot of his majesty^s good ship the St. 
Michael, a free burgess of that town. — Ibid. 

Great storms and land floods, had occasioned, about this time, 
so many ships to be wrecked in the port of Tyne, that, notwith- 
standing the light-houses, the bar of that haven was unnavigable by 
night, some of the wrecks lying in the very middle of the channel. — 
Bee. of Trinity House^ Newc. 

1673 (Jan. 18). — Thirty-nine ships were cast away on the coast 
of Northumberland. Sixteen belonged to Newcastle and Shields. — 
Mackenzie's Dwr. 

July 10 — An address was ordered by the mayor, recorder, alder- 
men, sheriff, and common council of Newcastle, to be presented to 
the king, on the discovery of a plot against his majesty'*s life, and that 
of James, duke of York. — Brand. 

Oct. 1. — John Harrison, a cripple, killed Thomas Smailes, a 
glazier, with his crutch at Seaton Carew. He was hanged at Durham 
the assizes following. — Surtees. 

The following entry occurs in the parish register of Hartlepool : — 
" October 5, 1673. — Thomas Smailes, was buryed and crowned by a 
jury of twelve men, and John Harrison, of Seaton, wsus executed at 
Durham for murthering Thomas Smailes."'' — Ibid. 

Henry, earl of Ogle, was lord lieutenant of the county of North- 
umberland, and of the town and county of Newcastle, and governor 
of that town and port. — Brand. 
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1673. — At Rood Day. There were above four hundred red deer in 
Teosdalo forest, but were destroyed in the snow. — Starkes^ from Mr. 
Sanderson"* 8 (of Egleston) Diary. 

Little hay cut Ist Sept. ; com unsound ; multitudes of sheep died ; 
oats 68. a bushel ; bigg 68. 6^. ; rye &. 4(f. ; malt 188. to 208. a load, 
new measure. — Ihid. 

An act was passed to empower the freeholders of Durham, to elect 
two knights for the county, and the mayor, aldermen, and freemen of 
the city of Durham to ^lect two biugesses to represent them in par- 
liament. — Surtees, 

1674 (July 1). — William Lilbume, esq., was admitted to the free- 
dom of the corporation of Newcastle. — ^Brand. 

The bridge that crosses the Tyne at Gorbridge, consisting of seven 
very wide arches, with outlets at every pillar, was (according to the 
date engraven upon it), erected this year. Few structures are 
stronger than this, which was evinced during the great flood in 1771, 
which swept away in its furious progress, every bridge on the Tyne, 
except this. The river was then swollen to such a wonderful height, 
that many of the inhabitants of Gorbridge washed their hands over 
the battlements. The late Mr. John Gibson, of the Boat-house, near 
Warden, whose ancestors have resided there during several centuries, 
erected a stone with an inscription, by which it appears, that this 
tremendous flood had swollen the river at that place thirteen feet 
above the usual level. Gorbridge was anciently a borough and sent 
members to parliament, but on account of the expence of repreaenti^ 
tion the privilege was disused. — Mackenzie's Northd, 

Oct. 22. — The hon. Nathaniel Grewe was translated from the see 
of Oxford to that of Durham, and was enthroned on the 10th of 
November following. Bishop Grewe, or as he is more frequently 
termed, from his subsequent accession to the family title, lord Grewe, 
was the fifth son of John, first lord Grewe, of Stene in Northampton- 
shire. The new bishop made a very triumphant entry into Durham 
in June, 1675, and in the following year visited his whole diocese. On 
the accession of James duke of York to the throne, he was sworn a 
privy counsellor, and was also appointed dean of the chapel royal. 
After the revolution, bishop Grewe was excepted, by name, out of the 
general pardon granted by William and Mary, and in February, 1689 
fled to Holland. He returned to London in July, and having made 
his peace, he, without scruple, took the oaths to William and Mary 
at GKiildhall. Grewe remained in obscurity during the whole reign 
of king William. He was deprived of his lord lieutenancy of Dur- 
ham, which he had held under the late reign, and was scarcely even 
admitted at court. In 1697, the bishop succeeded to the barony, 
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and to the family aeat and estate at Stene, and was of coune sum- 
moned to parliament both as baron and bishop, being the first instance 
in England of such an union of a temporal and spiritual peerage. On 
the aooession of queen Anne, lord Crewe again enjoyed some gleams 
of royal favour, but he in vain solicited the restoration of his lord 
lieutenancy. In 1710 he gained some credit with the high-church 
party by voting in favour of Dr. Saoheverell, and on his next entiy 
into his diocese he was received by the gentry and clergy of the county 
in procession. On this occasion there were at least five thousand 
horse in the cavalcade. In 1712 he was restored to the lord lieuten- 
ancy of the county. From the accession of king Greorge, bishop 
Crewels life was spent in comparative retirement. In 1715, the 
bishop^s brother-in-law John Forster, esq. M. P. for Northumberland, 
general of the English part of the rebel army forfeited his extensive 
estates, of which Bamborough castle was the principal seat; lord 
Crewe purchased the whole of the family possessions then valued at 
<£1314. per annum from the government commissioners, and, by his 
last will, settled the whole of the present and future revenues on 
charitable uses. Under this will, and under the great increase of ren- 
tal in the Forster estates, the princely establishment of Bamborough 
has arisen; and Creto^s Charity^ has continued to flow unimpeded 
through various channels of public and private bounty. Lord Crewe 
expired at Stene on the 18th of September 1722. — Surtees. 

1675 (June 21). — ^The first election of representatives for the 
county of Durham, took place. The candidates were John Tempest, 
of the Isle, esq. 1034 ; Thomas Vane, esq. of Baby castle, 856 ; and 
sir James Clavering, of Axwell, bart., 747. The two first were 
elected. Mr. Vane died of the smaU-pox two days after his election, 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Christopher Vane, esq. 
The election of members for the city was delayed by technical 
difficulties untfl 167S.— Ibid. 

The ordinary of the society of upholsterers, tin- 
plate workers and stationers, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, dated July 22nd, 1675, constituted them 
a fellowship, with perpetual succession, and or- 
dered them to meet annually on the 25th day of 
July, and choose four stewards,, who, with the 
society, should have power to make by-laws, im- 
pose fines, &c. ; that they should not interfere 
with each others calling, and that no person 
not firee of the town and this society, should 
exercise their trade in Newcastle. The armo- 
rial bearings of the company are annexed. — Arms o/Incorp- Comp. 

2r 
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1675 (Sept. 13). — This is tha date of the ordinary of the original 
Bociety of scrivenerB of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 
appointing eight scriveners a fellowship with 
_ perpetual succession, enjoining them to meet 
yearly on the 2dth September, and choose two 
stewards, who with tlie fellowship might sue and 
be sued in the courts of Newcastle, and make 

! by-laws, &c., and that apprentices should serve 
seven years. It further enjoined that all scriv- 
eners should dwell in the town of Newcastle. 
Their meeting house was an apartment of the 
Guild-hall. When the society became extmot 
has not been recorded.— ^mjw/. 

This year, a dreadful pestilentifJ disease called the "Jolly Bant," 
appears to have raged in Newcastle and the neighbourhood of that 
town ; there died of it 92+ persons. — Ibid. 

Dec. 20. — Thunder and lightening. 29 Jan. Blackbirds sang. 
19 Feb. The cuckow heard. 28 Feb. His servant fishing, went diy 
shod over the Tees at Whickham. — Surteet,/rom Sanderaotis Dairy. 
1676. — About this time the corporation of Newcastle contributed 
^300 towards the erection of the present organ in St. NichoW 
church, in that town. They added a trumpet stop in 1699, and in 
1710, paid ^200 for finishing the back front, and cleaning and re- 
pairing the whole instrument. The swell was ordered by the common- 
council in 1749, and which it is supposed was added by Snetzler, the 
celebrated organ builder. About the year 1798, it was cleaned by 
Donaldson. On the 2(!th of July 1814, the organ was taken down 
by Messrs. Wood, Small, and Company, of Edinburgh, who added a 
double diapason, and a set of foot pedals, and repaired the whole 
instrument. This cost the corporation ^500, In September, 1824, 
the organ was again taken down, cleaned and tuned, which cost 
betwe^i ^70. and ^80. — Brand. 3/acl:mzie. 

At this time lived John Pi^, town surveyor, for Newcastle. He 
was well known both to King Charles 11, and the duke of York ; and 
for his giddy singularities, noted not only through the county, but 
almost through the kingdom. He usually wore a high crowned hat, 
a stnut ooat, and would never ride, but walked the pace of any horse 
hundreds of miles on foot, with a quartei^staff fenced with an iron 
fork at one end. The king and duke of York, to whom he was often 
trotting, made themselves sport with him, as looking upon him to be 
a brainsick enthusiast. He was of so peculiar and odd a humour, 
that he would not only go to prison when he needed not, but con- 
ceitedly chose the vilest part of the pridon for hia apartment, where 
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he continued a long while, when he might have had his liberty when- 
ever he pleased. This Pigg died in a stye, in circumstances not 
unlike those who lay hands on themselves, or die crazy or distracted. 
He took down a stately cross which he called idolatry, that stood at 
the north end of the Barras bridge, before the chapel of St. James, 
and built a curious stone pillar, inscribed with texts of scripture. 
Lately standing at the three-mile bridge, by the side of the Morpeth 
road, as a monument of his whimsical head, and which very deserv- 
edly bore the name of " Pigo^'s Folly."*' The following extract from 
the books of the incorporated company of bricklayers of Newcastle, 
probably refers to this John Pigg : — •' Att a meeting the 27th, 
March, 1665, itt is ordered by the generall consent of the major part 
of the company that noe brother of the said company shall be im- 
ployed by or work with John Pigg, on any piece of worke which he 
shall take, except it be aboute his own proper worke — every brother 
so offending shall forfeit and pay 40s. unforgiven. And that they 
nor any of the said company shall take any worke of his in hand 
which he first had taken to be ^Tought.'** In the burial register of 
St. Andrew's church, in Newcastle, the following entry occurs : — 
"John Pige, January 27, 1688-9.'' This is supposed to be the 
person above described. He left by will, a considerable property 
to charitable and other purposes. — Bourne, Local Rec. 

1676 (June 21). — The common council of Newcastle, on the peti- 
tion of John Stobbs, an ingenious artisan, granted him a personal 
freedom of that corporation. He was represented as particularly 
skilful in the making and tempering of steel ; making water engines 
against the accidents of fire, and the like ; making wind guns, speak- 
ing-trumpets, glazier's vices, and several mathematical instruments. — 
Brand. 

October 12. — Died, Dr. Isaac Basire, prebendary of Durham, 
rector of Egglescliffe and Stanhope, and archdeacon of Northumber- 
land ; a most singular character, whose life was chequered with a 
preat variety of fortunate and unfortunate events. He was bom in 
Jersey according to Wood, but Grey's MS. notes say at Rouen, edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and, in consequence of his great literary attain- 
ments, first made chaplain to bishop Morton, and then to his majesty 
king Charles I. about the year 1639. During the civil war, which 
soon after commenced, he remained firmly attached to the interests of 
his royal patron, and the pri\nleges of the church. Being sequestered 
and plundered, he escaped and fled to the king, whom he accompa- 
nied, both at Oxford and Carlisle, but was afterwards taken and con- 
fined in Stockton castle. After some time, he obtained his liberty ; 
but being still apprehensive for his safety, he passed over to the con- 
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tiaent, where he formed the resolution of propagating the doctrines of 
the Church of England among the Grreeks, Arabians, Egyptians, &^c., 
and travelled through Apulia, Naples, Sicily, Morea, &o., into Syria 
and Palestine. During his journey, he collated the several confesr 
sions of faith of the different sorts of Christians, Greeks, Armenians, 
Jacobites, Maronites, &;c., which he kept by him in their own lan- 
guages. In his travels he endured many hardships, particularly 
when, in 1653, he passed from Aleppo to Constantinople by land, 
being six hundred miles, without either servant, or Christian, or any 
man with him that could speak the Frank language ; yet, by the help 
of some Arabic acquired at Aleppo, he performed that journey in the 
company of twenty Turks, whose courtesy was purchased by his dis- 
pensing to them in the physical line, he having studied medicine at 
Padua. In this arduous and dangerous undertaking, he became so 
famous that he was chosen professor of divinity, and president of the 
synod of Maresvaharpeli, in Transylvania, where he was in favour 
with the prince George Bagotski. After fifteen years of incessant 
labour, this distinguished missionary returned into England to his 
family. King Charles II., being restored about this time, rewarded 
his fidelity by granting him the archdeaconry of Northumberland. — 
Maek&nzie*8 Dur, 

1676 (Oct. 28). — The sun shining bright at noon, the stars were 
seen. — SurteeSy/rom Sanderson's Diary, 

1677. — King Charles II. granted to his natural son, Charles duke 
of Richmond, and his heirs, one shilling per chaldron on cools shipped 
from the port of Newcastle. — Bra/nd. 

July 6. — ^Died, Geoige Davenport, rector of Houghton-le-Spring, 
in the county of Durham, whose memory is still cherished and 
respected. His first introduction into the diocese of Durham was as 
chaplain to bishop Cosin after the restoration : and he resided for some 
years in the bishop^s family without any other preferment than his 
chaplaincy, with which he united the office of librarian. In 1664 on 
the resignation of Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) Sancrofb, he was col- 
lated to the rectory of Houghton; and his patron seems to have 
been only prevented by Mr. Davenport^s own singular modesty from 
conferring on him additional preferment. *'*' Mr. Davenport rests 
content with Houghton, and wishes for no change ; and as to any 
addition to what he hath, he still saith he has more preferment and 
a better worldly estate than he can shew any good husbandry, and 
that he fears to die with any of the churches goods in his hands.^ 
The latter danger he probably avoided, for he rebuilt the rectory 
from the ground, added the chapel, and built and widowed one-half 
of the alms-house but '' never marked the marble with his name.'" 
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His works survive him and it is difficult to collect any other memo- 
rials of a life spent in the shade of retirement, and in a silent unos- 
tentatious course of parochial duty. Whilst his years seemed yet to 
promise longer life, he was suddenly siezed with a mortal disorder, 
and after a few days of illness was carried to the grave the 8th of 
July, 1677, amidst the unaffected tears of his parishoners.— S^ierf^^. 

1677 (Sep. 18). — An ordinary of a society of waits or musicians of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, citing a more ancient one that had been lost, 
bears the prefixed date. It appointed them a fellowship with per- 
petual succession, with power to sue and be sued, &c., and enjoined 
that none should teach musick without a licence from the mayor; 
that no stranger should be suffered to play at weddings or feasts ; 
and that no fiddler, piper, dancer upon ropes, or others that pre- 
tended to skill in musick, or that went about with "motions or 
shews,'' should practice in Newcastle without a licence from the 
mayor. That at marriages where musick should be chosen, the 
waits should be preferred, and if any other musicians, who had the 
mayor's licence, were called, their fee should not exceed 3s. 4d. The 
waits had their meeting-house in a tower in the Garlell-croft, near 
Pilgrim-street-gate. — Brand. 

1677. — Died George Lilbum, of Sunderland, esq. He was pro- 
bably first an adventurer in trade at that place, and was afterwards 
carried forward, together with the increasing fortunes of his more 
active republican relatives, to a considerable pitch of local influence. 
During the whole of the civil wars, he acted as the only magistrate 
within the limits of the borough of Sunderland. He sat constantly 
on all committees of sequestration, and contrived, in virtue of his 
office, to get possession of a colliery at Harraton, belonging to the 
lessees of sir John Hedworth, which cleared him .^15. a-day. He 
survived the restoration, and died in 1677, aged ninety-nine. — Sharp's 
KnU. ofDwr, 

1678 (Mar. 27). — The first election of representatives for the city of 
Durham took place. The candidates were sir Balph Cole, of Brance- 
peth castle, bart., 408 ; John Parkhurst, of Gatesby, county of North- 
ampton, esq,, 379 ; William Tempest, of Old Durham, esq., 376 ; John 
Turner, of Kirkleatham, esq., sergeant at law, 187 ; and John Chris- 
tian, esq., 171. The two first were returned. Previous to this, and 
1676, no members had been returned for the county or city, except- 
ing the three parliaments during Cromwell's usurpation. — Surtees. 

June 23. — ^Buried at Hunstanworth, in the county of Durham, — 
''Ann wife of John Robinson, John Ritson an infant, and Ann 
daughter of Robert Eggleston, killed by a thunderbolt 23 June." — 
Beg. of Hunsianworth. 
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1680 (May 16).— Died, sir Wi'liam Blackett, fert. of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, and of WiUimoteswick cosUe, North umberlanii. He was 
slwriff of Newcastle in 1660; mayor in 1666; governor of the hoet- 
men's company in 1662, 1663, 1667, and 1668; M. P. for Newcastle 
from 1673 to 1680; knighted by Charles 11. 1673, and created a 
baronet, 12 Dec. in the same year. This sir William, according to 
Bourne, resided in the Close. He was a very eminent and auccessfu! 
merchant, as his will abundantly testified. He v/aa buried in the 
church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle. — Hodgson's Northd. 

June. — Died, sir Mark Milbanke, bart., of Dalton tower, in the 
county of Durham. The first person mentioned in the Milbanke 
pedigree, according to family tradition, (although he is modestly 
stiled in the hera1d''s visitation — Mealbanks, who sailed in a ship 
from Shields), was cup bearer to Mary queen of Scots, and, in conse- 
quence of fighting a duel, was obliged to fly to England for safety, and 
purchased an estate at Chirton, near North Shields; — his great- 
grandson Mark was mayor of Newcastle in 1658 and 1672, and mar- 
ried Dorothy, one of the wealthy daughters and co-heircsses of Ralph 
Cock, aldennan of Newcastle, (familiarly called " Cock's canny hin- 
nies"). Sir Mark was his eldest eon. He was nominated for a 
knight of the Boyal Oak on the restoration, and was created a 
baronet, 7th August, 1661, He was a candidate for the representor 
tion of the county of Durham in Aug. 1 679, and polled 671 votes. 
He died the year after the contest, and was buried at Croft, 2d 
July, 1680. — Sharp's Kntt. of Durham. 
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1680. — About this year, Dean Sudbury converted the Frater- 
house or Monk'^s hall, into an elegant library for the dean and 
chapter of Durham. Many Roman inscriptions found in Northum- 
berland and Durham, are here deposited, as well as many records 
and curiosities, and among them a copy of Magna Gharta, dated 
12th November, 1216; another dated 11th February, 1224, A MS. 
copy of the bible in 4 vols, folio, 600 years old ; and Bede's five 
books of History, of the same date. — Bairie's Dur, Cath. 

1681. — In South Shields church- yard, on a grave stone, is the fol- 
lowing inscription : — " Here lyeth interred y* body of Sir William 
Hamilton, knight and baronett, sonne to y* earl of Abercome, late 
servant to Henrietta Maria, y* late queen mother of our soveraigne 
lord king Charles y"* second, that now is over England, &c., who deped 
to y* mercy of God y* 28 of June, Anno Dom. 1681.*" — Surtees. 

In a curious book containing the names and crimes of people in 
Northumberland, who had incurred the punishment of excommunica- 
tion, and were presented to the consistory court of arches at Durham, 
is the following : — "Bambrough, May 21, 1681. Presented Thomas 
Anderson, of Swinhoe, for playing on a bagpipe before a bridegroom 
on a Sunday, and not frequenting the church, and for not receiving 
the holy sacrament.*" — " Eliz. Mills for scolding and drying fish on 
the Lord'^s day.*" — Mackmzie^s Northd, 

Aug. 9. — Died, Robert Hutton, of Houghton-le-Spring, esq., who 
bore a captain s commission of a troop of horse-guards in CromwelFs 
army. He served through the whole of the Scottish campaign ; and 
was with Monk at the storming and plunder of Dundee. After the 
restoration he remained zealously attached to the Puritans ; which 
may probably account for his being buried in his own orchard, where 
an altar-tomb still bears the following inscription : 

Hie jacet robertus 
hvtton armiger qvi 
obiit avg. die uodo 1680. 
et morieudo vivit. 
Tradition assigns a more specific reason for captain Hutton'^s choice 
of a place of burial. On the death of his favourite charger, he re- 
quested permission from the rector of Houghton to inter the animal 
within the church-yard, near his own future place of rest ; and on 
being refused, buried the horse in his orchard, and determined him- 
self to repose near the remains of his faithful servant. — Surtees. 

Sept. 14. — Thoresby in his Diary under this date, speaking of Dur 
ham, says, — " went to see the abbey, viewed the exceedingly ric 
copes and robes, was troubled to see so much superstition remaii 
ing in protestant churches; tapers, basins, and richly embroiderc 
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I. H. S. upon the high altar, with the picture of God the fitther 
like an old man ; the Son as a young man, riohlj embroidered upon 
their copes." 

1681. — In consequence of the decline of Hartlepool, the chief officers 
of the customs were removed to Stockton, and, in 1683, three free- 
quays were appointed by a commission from the exchequer. — Surteei. 
The foUowing is a list of collectors at Stockton : — Sam. Hodgkins, 
1672.* John Eden occurs in 1676. William DoutJiwaite, 1690. 
Thomas Howson, July 15, 1701. Peter Conset, 1716, resigned 31, 
July, 1746. Joaiah Oorthine, 1746, removed to Glasgow. John 
Watson, 19, Ap., 1748, resigned 1764. Jonathan Davison, 1764, 
resigned Jan. 1781. Robert Preston, 1781, oh. Jan. 25, 1792. Jo- 
seph Grey, 1792, ob. Jan., 1799. John CWr, 1799, resigned 1817. 
Thomas Robinson Grey, Feb. 6, 1817, ob. 1833. John Moyle, 1833. 
—Sir C. Sharp's Col. 

Dec. — In this mounth of Decar., about the 18th day, appeared a 
mighty dreadfull comet or blazing star, about nor-west, and oontinued 
all winter, to the anuuement of many people, it being of so great 
length and breadth. — Brmoster, from R. Stoci's MS. 

N the year 1681, Jesus' Hospital, commonly c^ed 
the Town's Hospital, situated in the Manors, oppo- 
site to the foot of Manor-street, Newcastle, was 
foonded, erected, and endowed, at the charge of 
the corporation of that town. This hospital was 
incorporated, Mu%h 26th, 1683, by the name of 
the master, brethren and sisters of the Hospital of 
the holy Jesus, founded in the Manors in the town and county (tf 
Newcastle upon Tyne, for support of poor impotent people, being 
freemen, and freemen's widows, or their sons and daughters that had 
never been married, for ever.f Bourne's description of the building 
is as follows. — " It is three stories high, and the under story ia adorn- 
ed with piazzas, which are about sixty yards in length, and make a 
very agreeable walk. About the middle of the piazzas is the entnioce 
into the second and third stories, and over against this entrance is a 
fountain (very much beautified) for the use of the hospital.** 

1681 (Sept. 8.) — ^At this time Tynemouth castle was in a ruinous 
state and maintained by a slender garrison; and the new fort called 
Clifford's, fortified with thirty cnlverins, and ten demi-oulverins, under 
the government of the earl of Newcastle — T&oresiy's Diary. 

1682-3 (March 12).— Died, Anthony Smith, Esq. M. P. for the 
city of Durham in 1654 and 1656. He was one of the fraternity of 

' Suitees. -f- Bnnd 
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mercers, and mayor of Durham in 1657. He voted with those who 
wished that the crown and title of king should be offered to Cromwell. 
He is styled in various publications of the day, an alderman, master 
of an hospital, and a registrar of marriages, worth <f 200 per annum. 
He appears as a magistrate of the county in 1658. — Sharp's Bwrg, 
of Dur. 

1682 (April 26-27). — There was a great flood in the river Wear, 
at Durham. — Stirtees. 

May 6. — The first day that men and women servants presented 
themselves to be hired in Durham market. — Ibid. 
' The following entry occurs in the parish register of Ryton, Dur- 
ham: — "William Silvertop, of Blaydon (& 17 more) — ^these 
eighteen were drowned, bur. 28 May, 1682." — Chron. Mir. 

November 20. — A great wind blew in one half of a window in the 
the west end of the cathedral at Durham. — Bee*8 Diary. 

About the year 1682, that enterprising genius, sir Ambrose Craw- 
ley, fixed upon Sunderland, with an intention of establishing his 
manufactory; but the situation not answering his expectations, he was 
induced in 1690, to transplant his Cyclopean colony to Swalwell, about 
four miles above Newcastle, where it still remains. A stone in the 
mill-dam is dated 1691. In 1705, a chapel capable of holding 300 
persons was built at Winlaton, for the use of the workmen; schools 
too were established, and a code of laws drawn up, which in a great 
measure superseded the general laws of the land, and became locally 
established. Sir John Anvil, in the Spectator, No. 299, is said to be 
sir Ambrose Crowley. The following advertisement from the Post 
Boy, No. 510, is quoted iii a very rare pamphlet entitled " The Mis- 
chief of the Five Shilling Tax upon Coal, 1669.''— "Mr. Crowley at 
the Doublet in Thames Street, London, ironmonger, doth hereby give 
Notice, that at his Works at Winlaton, near Newcastle upon Tjne, 
any good Workman that can make the following Goods, shall have con- 
stant Imployment, and their Wages every week punctually paid, (viz.) 
Augers, Bedscrews, Box and Sad-irons, Chains, Edge-Tooles, Files, 
Hammers, Hinges, Hows for the Plantations, Locks, especially Ho- 
Locks, Nailes, Patten Rings, and almost all other sorts of Smith's 
Ware." — Suriees. 

1682. — The alms-houses "for the convenient lodging of poor impo- 
tent persons belonging to the township of Stockton," were erected 
about this year by several munificent benefactors. — Ibid. 

1683 (Jan. 25). — A son and two daughters of John and Margaret 
Brass, living near Ferryhill, in the county of Durham, were murder- 
ed by Andrew Mills, their father's servant, when the parents were 
from home. This strange tragedy seems to have originated neithei 

28 
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in revenge nor avarice, nor in any of the common springs of hmnan 
passion, but was probably acted mider the unresisted influence of a 
sudden insane impulse. According to tradition, Mills, previous to the 
fact was esteemed a quiet unoiFending lad, yet, it is generally added, 
of somewhat deranged or deficient intellect, and it is said that he had 
shewn particular attachment to the youngest victim of his mad parox- 
ysm. The master and mistress of the house were absent on a Christ- 
mas visit, and Mills was left at home with the younger family. Ac- 
cording to the murderer'^s own confession (and on this point no other 
evidence could be had), neither provocation nor cause of quarrel had 
arisen; and he persisted to the last in stating, that he had acted on 
an immediate suggestion of the enemy, who, according to some accounts 
appeared to him bodily. The eldest girl struggled with him for some 
time, and he did not murder her till after he had broken her arm, 
which she had placed as a bolt to secure the door of the inner chamber, 
where the younger children were sleeping. He then entered that in- 
ner room, murdered the younger girl with the blow of an axe as she 
slept, and was it seems, leaving the house, when a voice or impulse fell 
on him, bidding him return and spare none: he went back, dragged 
the youngest child from beneath the bed, and completed his bloody 
business. He*made no attempt to escape, but remained amongst his 
bleeding victims, and awaited the return of the miserable parents. 
Mills w£U9 executed on the 15th of August, 1683, on what was then a 
common by the road side, about half a mile to the north of Ferryhill, 
in full view of the scene of his murder; and was afterwards hung in 
chains. A portion of the gibbet, or as it was called Andrew Mills^ 
gtoh^ remained a few years ago, but the spot is now ploughed and in- 
closed. The eldest daughter, who was about to be married, was 20 
years of age, the son 18 years, and the youngest daughter 11. Mills 
was about 18 or 19 years of age. To commemorate this horrid tra- 
gedy, an altar tomb was erected in Merrington church yard, which 
was restored by subscription in 1789. — Surtees. 

1863. — So recently as the year annexed, disputes about the 
boundary between England and Scotland were generally settled, not 
by an appeal to the courts of law, but by force of arms. These petty 
warfares were not unfrequently productive of bloodshed, and kept up 
for a considerable time a spirit of animosity, hatred, and jealousy, 
among the borderers, of which we can form but an inadequate idea 
at the present day. We transcribe from an unpublished manuscript, 
written about the year 1683 an account of the preparations made by 
the inhabitants of Berwick-upon-Tweed to repel an expected attack 
on the part of the Scots, which although it was not attended with 
the melancholy consequences to which we have just alluded, will serve 
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to give our readers a lively picture of the manners of that age : — 
" On the 10th of May 1683 the tenant of Newmilne, belonging to 
the towne of Barwicke gave information that the lord Hume and 
other of the Scotch gentlemen, our neighbours, did this present day 
intend to be att the New Milne aforesaid, by tenn of the clock in the 
mominge ; and that they had summoned their tenants to be then and 
there present, alsoe to assist in the breaking downe and demolishing 
the dam of the said New Milne : and that the lord Boss his Bailiff 
of Foulden, had given out in speeches that he was desired to summon 
the said lord Ross his tenants and inhabitants of Foulden barronry 
to be then and there aiding and assisting them, also for better effec- 
ting the same, and that the said Bailiff replyed, that he would not 
summon any person till he had the lord of Ross his order. Where- 
upon it was agreed by the townsmen, that att the ringing of a bell, 
they would be ready to ride and goe out to the said milne, to prevent 
the Seotts in their sayd desygne, and to know the reason why they 
will, in such hostile and tumultuous manner, invade our bounds and 
liberties, to do any such unlawful act. Accordingly, there was a bell 
rung, and in an hour^s time, nigh three hundred people on horse and 
foote were gathered together considerably a*round with swords, pistoles, 
firelocks, fouling pieces, and other arms, fitt to resist the ryot of the 
scotch, and marched out to the New Milne with Mr. Mayor, and the 
Governor of the Garrison, viz : — Captain Wallace and the Serjeants 
with their halberts, and constables with their staves going before them. 
And when they came to the Milne they pitched their camp then, and 
nae doubt butt they were loell disciplined^ and some of them had 
weapons suitable^ viz : — rtisty old swords, and pistolls unfixed <$*(t. and 
continued about three or four hours on the banks and about the 
Milne, till there was nae apperance of the Scotch comeing, and sae 
they returned home againe without any ingagement: and Charles 
Jackson and William Couttie, in the time the townees people were 
out, went to the bell tower, and by way of diversion, rung the alarum 
bell there, as if it had been a greate invasion to be made. But, how* 
ever, I am persuaded, many of the Barwick men, especially such as 
had formerly been soldiers, went with a resolution to fight the Scotch 
if they had offered violence, butt, noe Scotch comeing, they were frus- 
trated of their designe. ^4 (adds the author) was one of the f(ynd 
party, and made upp the number with my sworde and pistol]. The 
reason why the Scotch doe soe mollest the towne'^s milne is because 
they imagine it stops the salmon fish to come to them, butt one of the 
Scotch lairds, that was more moderate, said he could not say that it 
did hinder him of one fish, and that he did not take still as many as 
before the milne was sett upp.**^ The plan of the fortification may 
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still be traced ; they seem to have consisted of five revetted baations, 
with double retired flanks, casements and cavaliers : but the ditch is 
very shallow, and has either never been revetted, or the counter fort is 
now mined or obliterated. The ruins of the old Scots fortification, 
and of a very extensive castle, are still observable. — Border T(mr. 

1683 (August 3). — The Assizes begun at Durham, and such an 
inundation of watter y* y* Judges were forcet to come down Gillygate, 
and came m about 8 at night, and read their commission. Judges 
names Jones and Strut. — Be^% Diary, 

September 15. — There was a man, a glasier by traid, came from 
Gateshead, that stood in the pillory in Durham about one hour and 

one half, his name was Simpson, for taking a brib from one a 

quaker. — Ibid. 

Two men fought a prize in y* new place, [Durham] upon a stage, 
Swainston and Wood, but Wood wounded Swainston, with back 
sword, although Swainston got the better. — IJnd, 

1683-4. — Was a most terrable frost and much snow, which began 
about the end of November, and continued till about the middle of 
February. In this frost there was a tent built on the Tees, and a 
whole sheep roasted upon it. — Brewster^ from StocK's M8. 

1684. — In the beginning of this year it was signified to the cor- 
poration of Newcastle, that the king expected a surrender of their 
charter, which was to be renewed on condition that the mayor, recor- 
der, sheriff, and town-clerk, might be always in the king'^s power to 
appoint or confirm. The charter of confirmation granted by king 
Charles II., in consequence of the above surrender, reached Newcastle 
on the 13th February 1685, two days after the proclaiming of king 
James II. — Brand. 

July. — Died, Thomas Featherstonhaugh, of Stanhope hall, esq., 
representative of the very ancient family of that name seated at Stan- 
hope from the reign of king Stephen. He married Anne, daughter 
of John, and sister of sir James Olavering, bart., and represented 
the county of Durham in parliament in 1679 and 1680. He was 
buried at Stanhope, 30th July, 1684. — Sharp's KnU. ofDur. 

August 25. — This year, the charter of the city of Durham was 
surrendered to bishop Crewe, by the mayor and a majority of the 
aldermen and privy council. March 7, 1685, the bishop granted a new 
charter, but the surrender being deemed invalid, the old charter 
was again acted on. — Surtees. 

September 9. — There was a general muster of the train bands of 
the bishopric of Durham. — Ibid. 

September 28. — Died, John Kichardson, senior, maltman and tan- 
ner, in Framwelgate, departed this life, being Sunday this year, 
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being excommunicated and buried in his own garden, at Gaterhouse, 
near Durham ; being denied by the Bpp. to bury him in the church, it 
being his desire. The grave was opened in the quire but shut up 
again by orders as above, buried, the 29th. The identical grave 
stone still remains there, but a garden wall having been built upon it, 
a part only of the inscription is legible. 

parted this life 

September anno 

States suae. Bee*s Diary, 

1684. — Under this year, the following entry occurs in Gateshead 
parish books. "For carrying 26 quakers to Durham, £2. ITs.'** 

A marvellous escape from destruction is related in the M S. Life of 
Alderman Barnes. — "One of his brother-in-law's (Alderman Hutchin- 
son's) apprentices, stepping up into the back-lofts to fetch somewhat 
he wanted, in his heedlessness and haste, stops his candle into a barrel 
of gun-powder whose head was struck off, to serve instead of a candle- 
stick. But the man reflecting what he had done, was struck with 
affirightment, his heart failed him, nor durst he stay any longer, but 
running down stairs, leaves the candle burning in the gun-powder cask, 
and with horror, trembling, and despair, tells the family what indiscre- 
tion he had committed; they were aU immediately at their wits' end, 
and well they might, for the lofts were three stories high, very large, 
and stowed full with whatever is combustible, as brandy, oil, pitch, tar, 
rosin, flax, alum, hops, and many barrels of gunpowder. Had the 
candle fallen to a side, or had the least spark fallen from the snuff 
into the cask, the whole town had been shaken, and the lower part of 
it had been immediately blown up and in a blaze; but one of the la- 
bourers, a stout fellow, run forthwith into the loft, and joining both 
his hands together, drew the candle softly up between his middlemost 
fingers, so that if any snuff had dropped, it must have fallen into the 
the hollow of the man's hand, and by this means was Newcastle saved 
from being laid in ashes." This must have happened about the year 
1684.— ^rflWM^. 

1684-5 (Jan. 1). — Died, colonel William Blackiston, of Old Mal- 
ton, in the county of York, and of Pidding Hall Gtirth, county of 
Durham. He waa son of William Blackiston, of Newton, near Diu*- 
ham, of the ancient family of Blackiston, in the same county. He 
represented the city of Durham in parliament in 1679. — Sharp's 
Burg. ofDur. 

1684-5 (Jan. 17). — Departed this life John Borrow, (of Durham) 
and 'twas reported y* he see a coach drawn by 6 swine, all black, 
and a black man satt upon cotch box ; he fell sick upon't and dyed, 
and of his death severall apparations appeared after. — Bee's Diary. 
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1684—5 (Feb. 18). — King James proclaimed at Barnard castle. 
Only three justioea, sir William Bowes, Mr. William Bobinson, and 
myself; several gentlemen had a dinner at Blagrave's and spent 
towards oP20. ; two trumpeters with silver trumpets, and four drunu. 
— Surtees,/rom Sanderim'a Diary. 

1685. — A man named John Omsby stood an hour in the pillory at 
Durham for perjury. — Local Bee. 

The present neat and convenient church of St. Mary-le-how, Dur- 
ham, was opened for divine service. The old ohuroh had laid in 
ruins, and without any celebration of divine service for half a oentuty. 
— Sartees. 

1686 (Jan. 5). — The oommon-oouncil of Newcastle were removed, 
and new ones elected in obedience to a mandate of king James II., 
dated Whitehall, Dec. 15, 1^85.— Brand. 

This year, Berwick became the ducal title of James Fitz James, 
natural son of king James II., of England, whom be created duke 
of Berwick. He also created him earl of Tynemouth. — MolTt Engd. 
4- Wales. 

June 28. — Died, at Doctors' Commons, London, sir Bicbard Lloyd, 
knt. L. L. D. M. P. for the city of Durham in the years 1679, 1680, 
and 1685. He was son of Andrew, and grandson of Bichord Lloyd, 
of Aston, in the county of Salop, spiritual chancellor to Nathaniel 
lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, afterwards judge of the admiralty. — 
Sharp's Burg, of Bur. 

The following entry occurs in the parish renter of Bishop 
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Wearmouth. — "Elizabeth the wife, Richard the son & Alice the 
daughter of Tho. Thompson, of Wearmouth — ^they were all three 
humt to death in his house that day — ^bur. 2 July, 1686." — 
Ckron. Mir, 

"Alice Baity, a poor wid. about 100 years old, bur. July, 1686,'' 
at Hexham. — Ibid. 

1686 and 1687. — King James II, sent two letters to the hoastmen 
of Newcastle, requiring them by the first, to enfranchise sir William 
Creagh, knt., and by the second, to make him free of their society in 
the most ample manner. They received several mandates from the 
same king to enfranchise John and Thomas Errington of Beaufront, 
in Northumberland, gentlemen. They were all disfranchised after 
James' abdication. — Brand 

1687 (June 30). — Sir William Creagh, knt., a zealous Roman 
catholic, was admitted to the freedom of the corporation of New- 
castle, in consequence of a mandate from king James II., dated May 
31, 16S7.— Ibid. 

This year, the white cross in Newcastle is described as almost quite 
demolished and fallen down. There were orders for the then town 
surveyor to rebuild it with steps and other conveniences. Mention is 
made of this cross so early as the year 1410. — Ibid. 

A plain cross in the village of Ash, or Eshe, in the county of Dur- 
ham, is inscribed L H. S., and on the other side, 1687. Ash hall, 
the deserted seat of the Smythes, fronts the south, a long irregular 
building, with a projecting porch and dormer windows. The best 
apartments open into a gloomy court, where the view of the vale is 
intercepted by a parallel line of offices and stabling: a chamber 
on the highest story has been fitted up as a domestic chapel. From 
two shields of arms on the gateway of the court yard it may be 
presumed that the house was built by sir Edward, the first baronet, 
after 1660. A grove of old gentlemanly sycamores still shadows 
the hall. — Surtees. 

This year, the house of sir Thomas Haggerston, bart., in Berwick^ 
of which he was then governor, was burnt down, when most of the an- 
cient deeds and writings belonging to the family were destroyed. — 
Macienzie*8 Northd. 

1688 (Jan. 3.). — Sir William Creagh, knt., was, by mandamus 
from the king, dated at Whitehall, Dec. 24, 1687, elected mayor of 
Newcastle, and Samuel Gill, his sheriff. By this mandate, John 
Squire, mayor, and William Ramsay, sheriff, who had been duly elected, 
were removed. — Brand. 

January 4. — Died at the city of Durham, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
aged 103. — Local Bee. 
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VERY fulsome address was signed on the 16th 
of January, 1688, not only by sir William 
Creagh, knt., then mayor of Newcastle, and 
by the other aldermen of that town that were 
Boman catholics, but by some others of the 
magistracy who were dissenters; but it was not 
presented to the king, having been over-ruled 
by a majority of the common-counml. On 
the accession of king James II., the magi- 
stracy of Newcastle were composed of Koman 
catholics and protestants, conformists and non-conformists ; the cap, 
he mace, and the sword, were one day carried to the church, another 
day to the Roman catholic chapel, and on a third to the dissenting 
meeting-house. — Jirand. 

1688 (Feb. 11). — This year, a writ of quo v>ammto was served 
upon the mayor of Newcastle, and on the 8th of March following, a 
surrender of the charter of that town was sealed under the oommon- 
seal, and signed by sir William Creagh, knt., mayor, eight aldermen, 
the sheriff, and fourteen of the common council. — Ibid. 

King James II., between the 9th of June and the 22d of Septem- 
ber, appears to have granted a new charter to Newcastle, which how- 
ever, the subsequent order of council and proclamation of that king, 
dated October 17 following, soon cancelled and made void. Thus 
again the corporation of Newcastle, emancipated from the shackles of 
a government founded on principles of the most despotic tyranny, 
recovered its ancient liberty in the choice of its own officers and 
magistrates, and immediately exercised that liberty by appointing a 
new set of them. — Ihid. 

A little before the revolution there was erected before the exchange, 
in the midst of the Sandhill, Newcastle, a most beautiful equestrian 
statue of king James II., cast in copper, of the size of the famous 
equestrian statue of Charles I., at Charing-cross, London. The horse 
stood raised upon its hind feet. The king was cloathed in a coat of 
mail, booted and gauntleted i by his side hung a Roman flaming 
sword ; his right hand held the truncheon, bis left the bridle ; down 
his breast hung the George by the collar of his coronation ; on his 
^ head, a wig, and round his .temples, a wreath of laurel. The statue 
was raised upon a pedestal of white Italian marble, fourteen feet from 
the base, which was of black marble polished. On the dexter ade of 
the pedestal was curiously carved, in ba^so relievo, all the trophies of 
war surrounding the king''s name, &c. On the sinister side was carv- 
ed the town's arms, the names of the mayor, recorder, and sheriff. 
On the ends was the representation of a searfight, and the whole sur- 
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rounded with iron palisadoes. It was the work of Mr. William Lar-* 
son, was approved of by sir Christopher Wren, and cost the town 
«s?800. sterling. In November, 1688, when the town received the 
lord Lumley, and declared for the prince of Orange, and a free paSrlia- 
ment, this statue was demolished by the mob, who dragged the statue 
and its horse upon the quay, and turned them over into the river. 
This statue was afterwards cast into a set of bells, as appears by the 
following extract from the common-council books: — "April 1, 1695, 
All Saints' parish humbly requests the metal of the statue (of James 
II., on Sandhill), towards the repair of their bells.'*^ St. Andrews^ 
parish made a similar request. '^ Ordered, that All Saints^ have the 
metal belonging to the horse of the said statue, except a leg thereof, 
which must go towards the casting of a new bell for St. Andrew'^s 
parish."" A print of this statue was published, price 5s., at Newcastle, 
by Joseph Barber, music and copper-plate printer. Mr. Barber's 
proposals for this print were circulated in June 1742 ; and its being 
ready for delivery, was announced by advertisement, February 19, 
1743.* 

Inscription upon the Pedestal 

James the II. 

By the Grace of God^ 

of Great Britain^ 

France and Ireland^ 

King^ Defender of the Faiths 

Sir WUliam Creagh^ Knight^ 

Mayor^ 

Samvsl Gill^ Esq^y 

Sheriff, 

1688. 

The preceding account is chiefly gleaned from Bourne and Brand, 

the Newcastle historians. There are strong grounds however, for 

supposing that the statue had never been put up.f The only entries 

* " This day is published, and ready to be delivered to the subscribers, dedicated to 
John Simpson, esq., mayor, and the recorder, aldermen, and sheriff, &c., of Newcastle, by 
Joseph Barber, coppei^plate printer, in Humble's buildings, Newcastle, being just arrived 
from London, the curious copper-plate print of the equestrian statue of king James II., 
(printed on two large sheets of Genoa paper) which was erected on the Sandhill, and de- 
stroyed at the revolution by a furious mob. Taken from an original painting and illus- 
tnted with near 800 coats of arms, neatly engraved, being the arms of such of the sub« 
scribers as came to hand in time." These arms, which were on the sides of the plate ^ 
after the subscription copies were taken off, were cut from it, and sold at 2s. 6d. each, 
together, with one hundred impressions, **for pasting on the inside of books." 

t See « Some account of the Bronze Statue of James IL, &c, by Mr. John Bell.'*— 
ArchsBologia iEliana, vol. 2. 

2t 
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in the books of the corporation of Newcastle of diaburBemontB made 
on this head, amonnting to little more than J'770. are on acconnt of 
the statue alone ; no payment whatever occura for either the marble 
pedestal on which it represented to have stood orthe iron palisadues; 
or for the charges which would necessarily be incurred in its erection. 
From these circumstances and the distracted state of the country at 
the period, it is not improbable that it may have remained on the 
quay, where it had been landed only a short time previous to the dis- 
turbances in November, 1688, when its contiguity to the river would 
readily surest to the mob the idea of overturning it into the water. 
The date, 1685, in the inscription is clearly an error, as ar William 
Creagh was not appointed mayor of the town until January 3rd, 
1687-8. 



CHAPTER XV. 



HIS year tlie meeting-Iiouse belonging to 
the society of friends, at Sunderland, wa« 
demolished, and the interior consumed by 
a lawless rabble, as appears by the follow- 
ing : — "Anno 1688 — At Sunderland, on the 
20th of December, between eight and ten 

at night, W S , W H , 

and G S , masters and mariners ; 

E R , and J M , fitters, 

all of that town, broke two looks, entered the meeting-house, then the 
copyhold estate of William Maud, pulled out a form and went away. 
About one of the clock the same night, they returned with a rabble 
of boys and the baser sort of the people, and broke open the house 
again, pulled up and burnt the floors, doors, and windows, seats 
and roof of the house, totally demolishing it before eight next 

morning. About which time the said W S , marched in 

front of the rabble with his sword by hie side, when they broke the 
windows of several houses of the people called quakers as they 
passed the streets." — Local Bee. 

High street chapel [PreBbyt«rian], Stockton, founded. The regi- 
ster of baptisms (127), extending from 1688 to 1779 and irom 
1779 to 1836.—^. of Pari. Com. 

1689 (April 21).— Upon Wednesday night, the 24th of Ap. there 
happened a vehement fire in the stable of Jane Swainston, which 
burnt the stable and i raire horses, and a saddle, and what belong 
to it cost 40 pound of a captaine's and his men, who came with 
him to lodge there but that night — it came by one Mr. Bewick, 
which carried a candle to see the horses, who himself struggled with 
the fire till he was so burnt that he died within three or four dayp 
after, but the mercy of God was great, being a sweet cahn night, if 
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it had blown, many houses would certainly have been burnt, being the 
throngest part of the town [ Stockton ]. — Brewster^ from Stocii's MS. 

1689 (July 29). — Monday, about two in the afternoon, a sudden 
and terrible fire did break forth at the towne of Morpeth, which by 
reason of the fierceness thereof, within the space of three hours burnt 
down and consumed the dwelling houses, kilns, bams, stables and 
out-houses of about fifty of the inhabitants. The damage was esti- 
mated at upwards of ^3,530. — Northd. Sessions Boots. 

December 20. — A figure of a comet appeared, about three quarters 
of an hour after four at night : — The first appearance was in y* form 
of a half moone, very firie, and afterwards did change itselfe to a firye 
sword and run westward. — Bee's Diary. 

This year an act of parliament was passed for establishing a court 
of conscience at Newcastle, and in the reign of King George II. it 
was ordered that after the Ist of January, 1755, it should be a public 
act. — Statutes at Large. 

Three great floods <^ water in Durham, about St. Luke day^ 
which exceeded all y* floods that had been there for many years. 
— Bee's Diary. 

1690 (January). — At the quarter sessions at Durham, ^^The 
justice'^s resolved to give their wages towards procuring a plate or 
plates to be run for upon Durham Moor ; and Mr. Mayor, chairman 
of the quarter sessions, was desired to communicate the same 
resolution to the bishop of Durham. Signed, Greorge Morland, 
and nine others." — Surtees. 

May 12. — ^Died, Mr. John Bushworth, author of the " Historical 
doUections.'*^ He was a native of Northumberland, and bom about 
the year 1607. After studying some time at Oxford, he entered 
himself of Lincoln^s Inn, and became a barrister. But b^ing fond 
of state affairs, he constantly attended the councils and courts, 
and, during the civil war, travelled in pursuit of information. He 
was assistant clerk of the House of Commons, and was frequently 
employed in carrying the most important addresses and messages to 
the king while at York. When his relation, sir Thomas Fairfax, 
was in 1643, appointed general of the parliament forces, he was made 
his secretary. On the 14th of March, 1652, he was admitted to the 
freedom of the corporation of Newcastle. In 1677, sir Orlando 
Bridgman, lord-keeper of the great seal, appointed him his secretary. 
He served in five parliaments for Berwick upon Tweed. Many were 
the opportunities he had of enriching himself, but either though care- 
lessness or extravagance, he never became master of any considerable 
possessions. He dragged out the last six years of his life a prisoner 
for debt, in the King's Bench, where he died, about 83 years of age, 
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and was buried behind the pulpit in St. George^s church, Southwark. 
He had several daughters, one of whom was married to sir Francis 
Vane. — Biog. Brit. ^c. 

1691 (July 26). — Henry Cavendish, duke of Newcastle, died, 
and having left no male issue, that honour became extinct in the male 
line of the family, but John Holies, earl of Glare, who had married 
Margaret Cavendish, his third daughter, was promoted to the dig- 
nity of marquis of Clare and duke of Newcastle upon Tyne. — Ma.gna 
Britannia, 

August 26. — Sir John Duck, bart., departed this life, being Wed- 
nesday at night, and was buried upon Monday after, being the Slst 
of August. The wealthiest burgess on the civic annals of Durham. 
Of sir John^s birth, parentage, and education, the two first have 
hitherto remained veiled in impenetrable obscurity ; as to the third, 
he was bred a butcher under John Heslop, in defiance of the trade 
and mystery of butchers, in whose books a record still exists^ warning 
John Heslopp that he forbear to sett John Ducie on worke in the trade 
of a butcher, John Duck however grew rich, married the daughter 
of his benefactor, and was created a baronet by James II. He built 
a splendid mansion in Silver street, where a pannel still exists record- 
ing his happy rise to fortune. The baronet, then humble Duck, cast 
out by the butchers, stands near a bridge in an attitude of despon- 
dency ; in the air is seen a raven bearing in his bill a piece of silver, 
which according to tradition fell at the feet of the lucky John, and was 
naturally calculated to make a strong impression on his mind. He 
bought a calf, which calf became a cow, and which cow being sold 
enabled John to make further purchase in cattle, and from such slen- 
der beginnings, to realize a splendid fortune. On the right of the 
picture is a view of his mansion in Silver street, and he seems to 
point at another, which is presumed to be the hospital he endowed at 
Lumley. He died without issue, and was buried at St. Margaret'^s, 
where his wife, Pia Prudens Felix, lies buried beside him. 

On Duck the Butchers shut the door ; 
But Heslop's daughter Johnny wed : 
In mortgage rich, in offspring poor. 
Nor son nor daughter crown'd his bed. 

Bee's Diary, 
This year, the mansion-house, in the Close, (late the official resi- 
of the mayors of Newcastle), was begun to be built, and cost the 
corporation in building «5P6,000, besides the furniture. — Brand, 

1692 (July 12). — Mention occurs of " a cross at the Flesh- 
market,'' Newcastle. Here also stood a pillory. — lUd. 

December 2. — Died, John March, vicar of Newcastle, and a native 
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of that town. He was an admirable scholar, a man of strict piety, 
and a most powerful preacher. The last sermon he preached was 
from the epistle to the Hebrews, chapter ii., verse 3. H(no shall we 
escape^ if tee neglect so great salvation f This sermon he preached on 
the morning of Sunday, November 27, and on the Sunday foUowing 
he was buried. This sermon with eleven others of Mr. MarchX were 
published the year after his death, by Dr. John Scott, author of the 
Christian Life, who wrote the preface to recommend them. A por- 
trait of Mr. March, engraved by Sturt, is prefixed to these sermons. 
This volume was printed in London '' for Robert Clavell^ and sold by 
Joseph ffally bookseller on Tyne Bridge, Newcastle ; where the au- 
thor's picture in large and small paper are to be sold alone, 1693.'' 
Several sermons of Mr. March's were published in his life-time. — 
Bourne, 

1693. — Waggon ways were now first used on the river Wear, by 
Thomas Allan, esq., of Newcastle, who amassed a large fortune in 
the collieries and purchased estates, a part of which still retains the 
name of AllarCs Flatts^ near Chester-le-Street. — Hutchinson's Dur. 

Aug. 10. — Gilbert Spearman, of Durham, gent., was tried at the 
assizes there, for drinking the following toast : — ^' Here is king James 
his prosperitie ; here is the confusion of king William." — Local Bee, 

Aug. 10. — William Davison, of Fenwick, in north Durham, was 
tried at the Durham assizes, for saying '' that the commissioners (ap- 
pointed by act of parliament for the aid of cPl,661,702 18s., for the 
war against France), for this county, were all cheats and he would 
prove it — for they had cheated both the king and the county — ^he did 
not care a f — t for all the commissioners." — Ibid. 

September 3. — Mr. Frappart, a Dutchman, was executed at Dur- 
ham, for killing Mr. Newton. — Bee'*s Diary, 

1694. — This year, a cause came on in the exchequer, the mayor 
and burgesses of Newcastle, plaintiflb ; the dean and chapter of Dur- 
ham and Samuel Shepherd, defendants. A trial was directed on the 
two following issues : Ist, the defendants could not lawfully erect or 
use a ballast quay or wharf at Westoe, or Jarrow Slake, without the 
license of the mayor and burgesses of Newcastle : 2d, the erection of 
such ballast quay at Westoe, or Jarrow Slake, would be a detriment 
to the river; and in June, 1697, a verdict was found on both issues 
for the plaintiffs, and the court granted a perpetual injunction, to 
stop the defendants, and every of them from erecting any ballast quay 
or wharf in the above places. March 7, 1698, the dean and chapter 
appealed to the house of lords, which appeal was dismissed, May 7, 
the same year, and the order in favour of the corporation of Newcas- 
tle confirmed. — Brand. 
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1694. — The vicarage house in Westgate street, Newcastle, was re- 
paired and enlarged by the rev. Dr. Ellison, the then vicar. According 
to Bourne, " there is a hall belonging to this house, built in a very 
grand and stately manner, according to the hospitality of the times it 
was built in. In particular, it was the place where the vicars of 
Newcastle were wont to entertain the inferior officers of churches, the 
clerks, sextons, &c., at the season of Christinmas." This house waa 
plundered by the Scots after the siege of the town in 1644. — Bourne. 

September 16. — Lord Atkinson, of Oannywoodside, some supposed 
to be killed by Ralph Maddison, of Shottley Brigg, — which after was 
hang'd for the murther. — See's Diary. 

1695 (April 2). — An act for the better admeasurement of keels 
and keel-boats, in the port of Newcastle, received the royal assent. — 
Local Rec, 

The following is extracted from the register of St. Andrew's, in 
Newcastle ; — " April 24th, 1695, wear buried, James Archer and his 
son Stephen, who, in the moneth of May, 1658, were drowned in a 
ooal-pit in the Galla-Flat,* by the breaking in of water from an old 
waste. The bodys wear found intire, after they had lyen in the water 
36 years and 11 months.^ 

The chapel of Old Bewick, near the village of that name, overhang- 
ing the eastern bank of the river Till, in the parish of Eglingham, 
Northumberland, which is entirely in ruins, appears from the follow- 
ing inscription over the west door, to have been repaired in the above 
year : — " This chappelt repaired at the charge of B^lph Williamson, 
esq., anno domini, 1695." — Local Rec. 

•There were collieries at Heygrove, WesifieUi, and Giillow-fljl, nuar F.lswick, so earljr 
M 1330, mhich m. 
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1696 (Aug. 8). — About six o^clock in the evening '^a aad and 
lamentable fire*" broke out in Gateshead, which suddenly burnt down 
and consumed the dwelling house of Henry Holmes. It also did 
great damage to the houses of Thomas Potts, widow Hutton, and 
several others, destroying many rich goods, wares, and household fur- 
niture, amounting to the value of one thousand two hundred and fifty 
five pounds. The judges of assize, sir Edward Ward, knt., and sir 
John Turton, knt., then upon the northern cu-cuit, having, in passing 
down Grateshead, been eye witnesses of this calamitous visitation, re- 
commended the case of the sufferers to the archbishop of York, the 
bishop of Durham, the bishop of Chester, and the bishop of Carlisle, 
who ordered collections to be made in the various churches of their 
dioceses for the relief of the sufferers. — Local Bee. 

1697 (Jan. 27). — Sir John Fenwick, of Wallington, in Northum- 
berland, was beheaded on Tower-hill, London, upon suspicion of being 
engaged in a plot to assassinate king William III. Sir John was a 
member of parliament in 1660, and of the successive parliaments of 
Charles II., and James 11. He was a man of considerable talent, 
and romantically attached to the house of Stuart-. He alienated the 
estates of a long line of ancestry ; was attainted of high treason, and 
beheaded ; but he had splendid traits in his character, and good men 
pitied his death on account of the harsh and unconstitutional mea- 
sures by which it was accomplished. After the great fire in London 
in 1666, he built the great hall in Christ^s hospital, in which the boys 
dine and sup. His restless spirit had led him, in the year 1694, to 
assist in concerting plans for the restoration of king James II. ; but, 
in 1696, finding that government was acquainted with his proceedings, 
he set out for France, but was apprehended at New Bomney, in Kent, 
committed to the tower, and indicted at the Old Bailey for ^^ compos 
sing and imagvnmg the death and destruction of the king^ a/nd adhering 
to his enemies.'^ He was afterwards condemned by a law made on 
purpose to stain the scaffold with his blood — ^made after the crime 
was done, for which he was accused by a guilty approver. One act 
of mercy was allowed to sir John ; he was not dragged through the 
streets to be hanged at Tyburn, as the law required ; but the king, 
in consideration, it is supposed, of the high rank of Lady Fenwick, 
(Lady Mary Howard, eldest daughter of Charles, earl of Carlisle), 
omitted all execution of the act of forfeiture, except beheading him on 
Toweivhill. He met his fate with great fij-mness and composure, in 
the 52d year of his age. His body was buried near the altar of St. 
Martinis church, London, on the following day, near those of his 
three sons. — HodgsovCs Northd, 

July. — John Tempest of the Isle, and of Old Durham, esq., son of 
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sir Thomas Tempest, knight, attorney general of Ireland ; descended 
from the ancient family of Holmside, in the county palatine. He 
was nominated for a knight of the intended order of the Soyal Oak, 
at the restoration, which was never carried into effect, from the 
fear of exciting discontents and jealousies. He represented the 
county of Durham in two successive parliaments, and was buried at 
Forcet, oo. York, 26th July, 1697. — Sharp's Knts. of Dm. 

1698 (July 5). — An act was passed for the better supplying the 
town of Newcastle with fresh water. — Brand. 

1699 (March). — Died, William Tempest, of Old Durham, esq., 
son of John Tempest, of Old Durham, esq., and grandson, of sir 
Thomas Tempest, knt. He married the niece of Dean Sudbury, 
(sister of sir John Sudbury, of Eldon, county of Durham, bai't.). 
He represented the city of Durham in the parliaments of 1678-9, 
and 1689-90.— SXaiy'a Burg. ofDur. 

The commodious market-cross at Morpeth was erected at the joint 
expence of the hon. Philip Howard, and sir Henry Belasyse, knt. — 
Bosia Topography. 

April 23. — Upon St. George'^s day there fell hail in and about 
Durham five inches in diameter. — Surtees. 

Sept. 13. — Under this date, the following occurs in the register'of 
St. Andrew''s, Newcastle, — " The Sun and the Mune was in the clips, 
betwixt nin & ten in the morning, & was darkish abut thre quarters 
of a nowr."" — Chron. Mir. 

This year, a fire happened in Sandgate, in the suburbs of New- 
castle. — Brand. 

About the close of the I7th century, the old market-cross at Dar- 
lington, was built by lady Brown, widow of sir Eichard Brown. It is 
a plain pillar of stone, elevated on four steps, and stands on the north 
side of the Town's House. Lady Brown was first married to Michael 
Blackett, second son of sir WiUiam Blackett, of Newcastle, 2d. to 
sir Richard Brown, of London, bart., and 3d. to Dr. John Moore, 
bishop of Ely. Lady Brown, was a daughter of alderman Barnes, of 
Newcastle, in whose family the office of bailiff had long been vested. 
— Mackenzie's JDur. 

During the 17th century, a coal-mine near Benwell, in North- 
umberland, took fire at a candle, and burned nearly thirty years. 
Its progress was so small at first, that a person offered to extin- 
guish it for half-a-crown, which was refused him ; but it afterwards 
acquired so great strength, as to spread into Fenham grounds, and 
burst out in the manner of a volcano, in near twenty places. It 
covered the furze in its way with flour of sulphur, and cast up pieces 
of sal ammoniac six inches broad. — Phil. Trans. 

2u 
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1700 (July 29). — The keelmen petitioned the common council 
of Newcastle, for a piece of ground whereon to erect themselves 
an hospital. August 23, the hoastmen made an order, that the 
lease for the above ground, which was sealed and executed on the 
4th of October following should be taken in the name of the gover- 
nor, wardens, and fraternity of hoastmen, for the use and benefit 
of the keelmen. The charge of this hospital, which was finished 
in 1701, amounted to above two thousand pounds, towards the 
defraying of which each keelmen paid four pence a tide. — Braiid. 

August 9. — Lord Ore we, bishop of Durham, and his lady arrived 
in the city of Durham from Auckland palace, and were met by 
a large company of gentlemen and tradesmen. The streets and 
windows were filled with people, and all the trades^ banners were 
displayed. — Surtees. 

The following is a list of mayors and sheriffs of Newcastle, during 
the eighteenth century. — 



MAYORS. 

1700 George Anderson, 

1701 William Ramsay, 

1702 William Carr, 

1703 Matthew White, 

1704 Thomas Wasse, 

1705 Sir Ralph Carr, 

1706 Nicholas Ridley, 

1707 Joseph Atkinson, 

1708 Robert Fen wick, 

1709 George Whinfield,* 

1710 WiUiim Ellison, 

1711 M. Featherstonehaugh, 

1712 Henry Reay, 

1713 Richard Ridley, 

1714 Edward Johnson, 

1715 Henry Dalston, 

1716 Ralph Reed, 

1717 Francis Rudston, 

17 1 8 Sir WiUiam Blackett, 

1719 Joseph Green, 

1720 Nicholas Fenwick, 

1721 Francis Johnson, 

1722 WiUiam Ellison, 

1723 ^f: Featherstonhaugh, 

1724 William Carr, 

1725 Nathaniel Clayton, 



SHERIFFS. 

John Bowes. 
William Boutflower. 
John Bell. 
Allan Bateman. 
Matthew Matfen. 
William Ellison. 
JVlatt. Featherstonehaugh. 
Henry Reay. 
Edward Johnson. 

Henry Dalston. 
Ralph Reed. 
Francis Rudston. 
Joseph Green. 
Nicholas Fenwick. 

Roger Matfen. 
Nathaniel Clayton. 

Francis Johnson. 

John Kelly. 

Thomas Stephenson. 

Cnthbert Fenwick. 

Jacob Rutter. 

Stephen Coulson. 

Robert Sorsbie. 

Richard Swinburn, 

James Moncaster. 

Thomas Wasse. 



* He was succeeded on June 28, 17 10, by Jonathan Roddam. 
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MAYORS. 

1726 Nicholas Fen wick, 

1727 Cuthbert Fen wick, 

1728 Stephen Coulson, 

1729 Henry Reay, 

J 730 Francis Rudston, 

1731 Robert Sorsbie, 

1732 Richard Ridley, 

1733 Mafthew Ridley, 

1734 William Ellison, 

1735 Walter Blackett, 

1736 Nicholas Fenwick, 

1737 William Carr, 

1738 Nathaniel Clayton, 

1739 Cuthbert FenwiCk, 

1740 Edw. CoUingwood, 

1741 Robert Sorsbie, 

1742 John Simpson, 

1743 Ralph Sowerby, 

1744 John Ord,» 

1745 Cuthbert Smith, 

1746 Nicholas Fenwick, 

1747 Nicholas Fenwick, 

1748 Walter Blackett, 

1749 Robert Sorsbie, 

1750 Ralph Sowerby, 

1751 Matthew Ridley, 

1752 Henry Partis, 

1753 Henry Eden, 

1754 Cuthbert Smith, 

1755 William Clayton, 

1756 Sir Widter Blackett, 

1757 Matthew Bell, 

1758 Ralph Sowerby, 

1759 Matthew Ridley, 

1760 Henry Partis, 

1761 Aubone Surtees, 

1762 Cutlibert Smith, 

1763 William Clayton, 

1764 Sir Walter Blackett, 

1765 J. Erasmus Blackett, 

1766 Matthew Scaife, 

1767 Edward Mosley, 

1768 John Baker, 



8BBRIFFS. 
Joseph Liddell. 
Robert Johnson. 
John Stephenson. 
Cuthbert Smith. 
William Harbottle. 
Challoner Cooper. 
William Fenwick. 
John Simpson, 
Robert Ellison* 
John Wilkinson. 
Matthew BelL 
Jonathan Sorsbie. 
William Greenwell. 
Cuthbert Collingwood. 
Ralph Sowerby. 
John Ord. 
William Peareth. 
George Colpitts. 
Aubone Surtees. 
Henry Partis. 
Henry Eden. 
William Watson. 
John Vonholte. 
Robert Heron. 
William Clayton. 
Matthew Scaife. 
Francis Rudston. 
John Harrison. 
William Rowell. 
William Harbottle. 
John Erasmus Blackett. 
John Scurfield. 
Edward Mosley. 
Matthew Stephenson. 
John Baker. 
Fletcher Partis. 
Hugh Hornby. 
Francis Forster. 
Thomas Blackett. 
Charles Atkinson. 
John Hedley. 
Richard Lucy. 
William Coulson. 



* Mr. Ord died about July 1, 1745, and was succeeded by Matthew Ridley. 
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MAYORS. 

1769 Francis Forster, 

1770 Aubone Surtees^ 

1771 Sir Walter Blackett 

1772 J. Erasmus Blackett^ 

1773 Matthew Scaife,* 

1774 Sir M. W. Ridley, 
177^ Charles Atkinson, 

1776 John Baker, 

1777 John Hedley, 

1778 Hugh Hornby, 

1779 Francis Forster, 

1780 J. Erasmus Blackett, 

1781 Edward Mosley, 

1782 Sir M. W. Ridley, 
J783 Charles Atkinson, 

1784 James Rudman, 

1785 William Yielder, 

1786 Francis Johnson, 

1787 William Cramlington, 

1788 John Hedley, 

1789 Hugh Hornby, 

1790 J. Erasmus Blackett, 

1791 Sir M. W. Ridley, 

1792 James Rudman, 

1793 William Yielder, 

1794 Francis Johnson, 

1795 Richard Chambers, 

1796 William Cramlington, 

1797 Anthony Hood, 

1798 John Wallis. 

1799 R. S. Hedley, 



SHERIFFS. 

William Reed. 
James Liddell. 
Christopher Wilkinson. 
James Rudman. 
William Yielder. 
Francis Johnson. 
William Cramlington. 
James Thomas Loraine. 
Robert Clayton. 
James Wilkinson. 
Isaac Cookson. 
William Surtees> 
John Wallis- 
Richard Bell. 
Christopher Soulsby. 
Edward Dale. 
Aubone Surtees. 
Richard Chambers. 
Joseph Forster. 
Robert Newton Lynn. 
Nathaniel Hornby. 
Charles John Clavering. 
Shaftoe John Hedley. 
Matthew Pringle. 
Henry J. Hounsom. 
Archibald Reed. 
Anthony Hood. 
Nicholas Hall. 
Thomas Smith. 
William Wright. 
Henry Cramlington. 



1700. — In December, this year, a society appears to have been 
established in Sandgate, in the suburbs of Newcastle, for the reformar 
tion of manners, consisting of twenty keelmen, who had entered into 
an agreement to exert themselves in preventing tippling upon the 
Lord'^s day, and keeping Sandgate free of inmates. — Brand. 

The chapel at Belford, in Northumberland, was erected this 
year. It stands at the north east end of the town, and in an 
irregular building, very insufficient for the population. — Mackenzie's 
Northd, 

A free school, was this year, founded and endowed with several 
benefactions at Allendale, in Northumberland. — Ibid. 



* Mr. Scaife died January 16; 1774, and ww aucoeeded by Edward Mosley. 
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1700 — .Baptist chapel, Ilowley, founded. The reg;i8ter of births, 
extending from 13186 to 1836.— Bep. of Pari. Com. 

1701 (Jan. 9). — The school at the anchorage, in G-ateshead 
church-yard, was founded by Tbeophilus Pickering, S.T.P., rector 
of Ciateehead. — Surtees. 

August 22. — Mr, John Fenwick, of Rock, in Northumberland, 
stabbed Ferdinando Forster, esq., one of the representatives in par^ 
Uament for that county, between tho White Cross and a thorn tree, 
which stood at that time in Newgate street, in Newcastle. The 
quarrel arose about some family matters at dinner, at the Black 
Horse Inn, near the White Gross, which wa^ then the best inn in 
Newcastle. Fenwick challenged the other to tight, and as they 
went out, being 'behind Forster, he stabbed him in that situation. 
This happened during the a^mzes. Fenwick was hanged on the 
25th of September following, at the White Cross, and all the gates 
of the town were shut during the execution, for fear of a rescue 
from the people of the north, with whom the name of Fenwick was 
held in great veneration. — Brand. 

The following is from the late Aldermalt Hornby's MS. notes to 
Brand : — " The account here given is entirety erroneous, as I think 
I have sufficient authority to say, from the information of several 
respectable old persons, who either lived at that time or soon 
after, and of course likely to be much better informed of the 
truth than Mr. Brand ever had an opportunity of being. Indeed 
I make no scruple to add, that his account comes from something 
of a tradition handed down amongst low, vulgar, and uninformed 
persons. I shall take for my principal authority, the late Edward 
Collingwood, esq., recorder of Newcastle, who informed me that his 
&tber was present when the quarrel happened. The company con- 
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sisted of the whole or part of the grand jury of Northumberland, 
and probably, during that state of conviviality which prevailed much 
on these occassions about that period, Mr. Fenwick came in singing 
a favourite party song, the burthen of which was " Sir John Fenwiek'^B 
the flower among therriy'* this brought on some altercation betwixt him 
and Mr. Forster, but the company interfering, the matter was sup- 
posed to be quite settled. The next morning the parties met acci- 
dentally near the White Cross, the altercation was renewed, swords 
were drawn, and Mr. Forster killed. I have been told by other 
authorities, that Mr. Fenwick was taken in the garden behind Gral- 
lowgate or Sidgate, that at his execution the gates of the town were 
shut for fear of a rescue, and that he was hanged upon a piece of 
timber fixed betwixt the gaol and the gaoler's house. He was the 
owner of Kenton, where, and in the neighbourhood, collieries were 
then wrought, and the apprehension was from the pitmen."*' 

1702 (January 10). — Under this date, the parochial register of 
Brancepeth in the county of Durham, records the burial of " George 
Eiplin, of Branspeth, aged 108, iftiot more^ — Chron. Mir. 

1701-2 (March). — Died, James Clavering, of Axwell park, esq. 
He was high sheriff of the county of Durham in 1650; but, in 1656, 
it would seem that he was an object of suspicion to the government, 
for in the information of lady Hall, dated 7th Nov. in that year, it is 
stated, that one Mr. Clavering, of Axwell, in the county of Durham, 
who was chosen a member of this present parliament, but not admit- 
ted, did lend to Charles Stewart <£*4000. since " March last.*"* In the 
following year, however, the churchwardens'* books of Gateshead shew, 
that he had at least set out for the purpose of attending his public 
duty ; as one of their charges to the parish is "for one gallon of mulled 
sack, had of Mr. Watson, bestowed on Mr. James Clavering, justice 
of peace, at his taking journey to parliament, 9s — 1657.'^ He was 
created a baronet 5th June, 1661, and stood an unsuccessful contest 
for the county in 1675. He was buried at Whickham, 24th March, 
1701-2, aged 82.— Sharp's Knts. ofDur. 

1702 (Mar. 6). — The alms-house in the town of Sedgefield, Dur- 
ham, was founded by Thomas Cooper, a surgeon of that place, for 
five poor men and five poor women, each of them being of the age of 
fifty years at least, and living in the township of Sedgefield, The 
alms-houses are a range of low brick buildings on the north side of 
the church. The founder'^s arms are placed in the centre. — Eutchin- 
sorCs Dur. 

March 14. — The Princess Anne, of Denmark, was proclaimed 

• Thurloe'i State Papen. 
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queen of England, in the city of Durham, by the bishop and pre- 
bends, the mayor and aldermen attending, amidst a great concourse 
of spectators. — Hvitchinson^s Dur. 

1703. — The west tower of the church of St. Mary-le-bow, Dur- 
ham, was built by the parishioners. — Surtees. 

About the beginning of this century a great quantity of rain fell on 
Sheldon Lough, near Thomborough, Northumberland, at the com- 
mencement of the harvest, when the lough overflowed, and burst like 
a deluge to the westward, sweeping away in its progress, not only the 
crops, but the fences. At Corbridge East Field, the water turned 
into the Tyne, leaving immense numbers of pike in every standing 
pool ; nor did the lough ever after contain so many fish. A pleasure 
boat used to be kept on it, and large flocks of wild ducks resorted 
thereto; but when Sheldon common was improved, the lough was 
completely drained, and is now converted into pasture ground. — 
Macimzie's Northd. 

1703. — The stewards and workmen belonging to the lead-mines 
adjoining Allenheads, for their greater ease and convenience, by 
a voluntary contribution (sir William Blackett finding the timber), 
built a new chapel at this place ; and, the next year, being encouraged 
by their liberal master, another chapel was built at Coldcleugh, at the 
head of West AUan water, near the lead-mines there. Sir William, 
at the same time,' built a house at Allenheads, close adjoining to the 
chapel, for a minister, who was directed to preach the first Simday in 
every month at Coldcleugh chapel, and the remainder at Allenheads, 
and administer the holy sacraments. The clergyman is principally 
supported by the contributions of the workmen. — Ibid. 

Aug. 8. — In the register of burials belonging to St. Andrew's 
church in Newcastle, there is the following entry, relating a 
most horrid occurrence : — " Elizabeth Sharper, who lived in Sid- 
gate, rip open her owin belle with a par o' sesers. The wound was 
six enches long, and her pudens cam out and lay on each side of 
her, & was buried, August 8, 1703." The following particulars are 
from the MS. Life of Alderman Barnes : — " Elizabeth Sharper was 
well respected by her neighbours, and lived with her sister to a great 
age unmarried, only it was whispered she bore a child to another 
woman'^s husband in her younger years. When she had reached her 
80th year of age, she fell at once into a deep despair, there was no 
outward cause by losses or other calamities, that could be assigned as 
the occasion of it : — ^most, if not all the parish clergy of Newcastle 
visited her, but no comfort they could offer ever staid with her. She 
confessed her bearing a bastard, which was taken from her body, and 
she believed was murdered. She ript up her belly with a pair of 
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, and pulled her bowela out with her hand. A aargeon pot 
them in their place again and aewed up her belly. She had her rea- 
eoa and senses perfectly, and lived and died in a house that belonged 
to Mr. BameB." — Brand. 

17(M (Aug, 9).— Died, sir Ralph Cole, of Brancepeth castle, bart. 
M. P. for the city of Durham, in the years 1678, and 1679. He was 
eon of air Nicholas Cole, the firat baronet. The family rose almost 
per saltum from the smithy to tho baronetage. James Cole of Gates- 
head, tmith, was father to Nicholas, (great grandfather to sir Bolph) 
whose brother Thomas died worth an immense sum in bills, bonds, 
and mortgages. They were disclaimed by the heralds in 1615. The 
grandfather of the member, Ralph Oole, esq. mayor of Newcastle, 
1633, purchased Brancepeth ca^le. Sir Balph Cole commanded the 
Durham regiment of militia in 1685, and he if numbered by WaJpole 
in his catalogue of painters. — Sharp't Burg, of Dur. 

1705 (Sep. 25). — Alexander Bobinson was appointed by the cor- 
poration of Newcastle to he the " common executioner in faaDging of 
felons, putting persons in the pillory, clearing the streets of swine, 
and to doe and perform all other matters belonging to the phice aad 
duty of Hou^er." This personage is called " Whipper and Rougher," 
from his having to whip delinquents, and cut the houghs, or sineirs of 
the houghs, of swine that were found infesting the streets of the town. 
This very barbarous duty, has long been disused. — Brand. 

December. — Diedj sir William Blackett, bart. of Newcastle, Wal- 
lington, and Hexham priory. Sir William was 
mayor of Newcastle in tho years 1683 and 
1698; governor of the hoa^tmen's company in 
^1684, 1691, and 1692, and represented New- 
castle in parliament from 1685 till his death in 
1705. He was created a baronet on the 23d 
of January 1684, and served the office of hi^- 
sherifF of Northumberland in 1689. By his 
will dated the 5th of May, 1704, he left. =ei,000 
to purchase an estate in Northumberiand or 
Durham, to be conveyed to the vicar of Newcas- 
tle and the churchwardens of St. Andrew, and 
their successors ; one-third of tho profits to be used in binding ap- 
prentices for seven years in Newcastle, one-third to be given to poor 
householders of St. Andrew''s ponsh at Christmas, and one-third to 
be paid to a schoolmanter to teach thirty children of poor people of 
that parish "to read English, and repeat the Church Catechism, 
without book." Sir William died in London, and was buried in 
St. Nicholas'' church Newcastle, Dec. 28th 1705. The expense of his 
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funeral was <f 688. 14fl., one item of which Bum was ^' 1236 paire of 
couler'd double stiched gloves at 2s. per paire, or for as many as are 
used <£123. 12s.'*' He was very popular in his country, of remarkable 
probity, and a good speaker in the house of commons. King William 
honoured him with the offer of employment, which he declined. — 
Hodgson's Northd, 

1705. — The peal of six bells, in the clock-house at Morpeth, were, 
this year, according to an inscription upon them, the gift of major-gen. 
Edmond Main to the corporation of that borough. — lUd. 

A chapel was built at Winlaton (said to be on the foundation 
of St. Ann's chapel, destroyed in the rebellion of the earls in 1569), 
capable of containing 300 persons. It was for the acconunodation of 
the workmen under ^ir Ambrose Crawley, by whom and his suc- 
cessors very extensive works were carried on at this place and 
Swalwell, until the peace in 1815, when the works diminished, and 
soon after the chapel fell into decay, upon the site of which a large 
school room was erected by subscription, aided by ^fts from the 
national and diocesan school societies, and from lord Crewe's 
trustees. The church service was voluntarily performed in this 
school-room until the new church was built. — Surtees. 

This year, there was an attempt made to procure an act of par- 
liament to make the river Wear navigable, and to build a pier or 
peirs at Sunderland ; upon which occasion the corporation of New- 
castle requested their members to oppose the intended bill, and 
prevent its passing into a law. The royal assent was given to this 
bill, June 22, 1717.— Bee. o/Trin. Ho. Nmc. 

The charity school of St. Nicholas', Newcastle, was this year 
founded by Mrs. Eleanor Allan for forty boys and twenty girls. 
The school-house, in the Manor chare, was built by the corporation, 
in 1786. — (Brand.) The boys, on the erection of the Clergy Jubilee 
school, were removed thither. 

This year also, the charity school of St. John's, in Newcastle, 
was founded by Mr. John Ord. — Brcmd. 

The whole house of commons were, this year, ordered to attend 
queen Anne, with an address to request orders for putting the town 
and port of Newcastle, into a state of defence. — Ibid. 

1706 (Feb. 7). — Died, William Bowes, of Streatlam castle, esq., 
descended from the junior branch of the ancient family of Bowes of 
Streatlam, co. pal., great grandson of sir George Bowes, knight mar- 
shal, by his second wife Jane, daughter of sir John Talbot. He was 
created a knight 13th April, 1684. He represented the county of 
Durham in the parliaments of 1679, 1680, 1695, 1702, and 1705. 
He was buried at Barnard Castle. — Sharp's KnU. ofDmr. 

2x 
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MBERLAND ha* the honour 
; the native place of the famUy of 
me, a name frequently mention- 
8 important annaU from a very 
eriod ; among whoee members, 
robably, ever experienced vicid- 
10 romantic as eir John Swin- 
the first baronet, who died cm 
1, 1 70G. He was sent while a child 
naetery in France, where a Nor- 
kuuiuui^rland gentleman, of the RaddySe 
family, accidentally visiting the place, recognized in his face the features 
of the Swinburne family. On enquiring of the monks,^how he came 
there ? the only answer they could give, waa, that he came from Eng- 
land, and that an annual sum was remitted for his board and educa- 
tion. On questioning the boy himself, it was, however, found that he 
had been told that his name was Swinburne, which, with the account 
of his father^s death, and his own mysterious disappearance in Xorth- 
umhcrland, induced the superior of the house, to permit him to return 
home ; where, in an inquest specially empannelled for that purpose, 
he indentified himself to be the son of John Swinburne and Ann 
Blount, by the description he gave of the marks upon a cat, and a 
punch bowl, which were still in the house. Charles II. 26 Sep. 1660, 
regarding his loyalty and zeal for the restoration, advanced him to 
the dignity of a baronet, in the patent for which, he styled him 
" virum patrimonio cemti, ^ morum prohitate »pectahilem^-( Collins.) 
He rebuilt the house at Capheaton in 1668, in which year we find 
him residing at Meldon." He was singularly easy in his afflictions, and 
in his prosperity favourable to his neighbours, both by hospitality, 
and other good qualities, which generous temper gained him the 
respect and affection of his country. — HodgsoiCg Northd. 

1706 (Dec. 19). — George Peacock, of Aisleby, was buried at Sad- 
berge, in the county of Durham, aged near 138 years. — Egglesclifft 
Par. Reg. 

This year it was in agitation to remove the rocks at the entrance 
of the river Tyne, called the " Black Middens^ which had long been 
complained of as nuisances to the navigation of that river. This has 
never yet been accomplished, although they are so dangerous and 
destructive to the shipping. — Brand. 

1707 (January). — Died, sir Kalph Delaval, a brave admiral, bom 
at North Dissington, in Northumberland. He entoed very early 
into the navy, and under the patronage of the duke of York, rose 
regularly in rank, until he became captain of the York, a third-rate 
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man of war, which station he held at the Bevolution. Concurring 
heartily in this change, king William who had much penetration, 
soon raised him to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue, and con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthood. Shortly after, he served 
under the earl of Torrington, in the battle of Beachy Head, in which 
the English and Dutch fleets were beat by the French, on the SOth 
of June, 1690. But neither the conduct nor courage of sir Ralph 
was impeached by this affair, as appears by his being appointed 
president of the court-martial that tried the earl, and by being also 
declared vice-admiral of the blue. In 1692, he was promoted to bo 
vice-admiral of the red, and entrusted with a large squadron of 
English and Dutch ships, for the protection of the Mediterranean fleet; 
which service he performed with great skill and success. In the 
glorious battle of La Hogue, on the 19th of May this year, he did 
his duty with great reputation, and destroyed some of the enemy^s 
largest ships. The gallant admiral Russell, who had the chief 
command of the fleet in this action, being recalled by court intrigue, 
sir Balph Delaval, Henry Killigrew, esq. and sir Gloudesley Shovel, 
were appointed joint admirals of the fleet, which consisted of seventy 
ships of the line, thirteen frigates, and nineteen fire-ships, besides 
brigantines, bomb-vessels, and hospital ships. Yet this mighty naval 
armament, from being badly victualled and manned, and from the 
impracticable and contradictory orders of the ministry, effected 
nothing. Bishop Burnett, who blames the admirals for inactivity, 
acknowledges that they strictly obeyed their orders, which were 
weakly drawn, ambiguous and defective. Now, as honest Campbell 
observes, it may be questioned how bad orders can be successfully 
executed. However, party intrigues prevailed, and sir Balph Delaval 
was laid aside ; after which, he lived privately as a country gentleman. 
He died in January, 1707, and was buried in Westminster Abbey; 
and, notwithstanding the violence of party prejudice, he descended to 
the grave with the reputation of a great and gallant officer, and of 
a generous and hospitable man. His biographer says ^^ the greatest 
men are liable to be sacrificed to clamour, and innocence is not 
always a security against the shafts of envy.'*^ This was the case 
of sir Balph Delaval, ^' who, in the short space of one single summer, 
was in the highest credit, lost it, and was actually laid aside : so 
fluctuating a thing is human happiness 4 so fickle a possession is 
popularity ; and so little to be depended on, a princess favour ! " — 
CampbelPs Nav. Hist, of Great Britain. 

April 21. — An address was presented to queen Anne, from the oflBi- 
cers of the corporation of Newcastle, congratulating her majesty on the 
happy union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. — Brand, 
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1707. — (July 3). — ^At this time there was a mutiny among the 
skippers or keehnen of the river Tyne. — Local Bee. 

The floor and aisles of St. Andrew^s church, in Newcastle, were 
this year flagged. Before this time it had an earthen floor. — Brand. 

At this time Newcastle races were run on Eillingworth moor. — Ibid. 

1708. — The charity school of St. Andrew"*s, Newcastle, founded by 
sir W. Blackett, bart. (see 1705) was opened in January this year. 
The foundation was for educating and apprenticing thirty poor boys 
of the parish ; and the son of the founder liberally added an annual 
sum sufficient for clothing the scholars. The revenue has also been 
since augmented by two legacies of <f 50, each-— one from Mr. John 
Hewitt, and the other from Aubone Surtees, esq., from which charity 
thirty-four boys are now clothed and educated. — Descrip. Comp. 
through Netoc. 

The well known and useful charity, the blue coat school at Durham, 
had its origin in the application of some portion of the charitable 
funds of the city. — Surtees. 

1709 (March). — The keelmen mutinied at Newcastle, they held 
out for several weeks, and prevented the keels from working upon the 
river, to the great annoyance of the coal trade. — Bra/nd. 

April 7 — The society of the sons of the clergy was established in 
Newcastle. Mr. Nathaniel Clayton, merchant, and Mr. Deodatus 
Therlkeld, were its chief promoters and first Stewards. At the first 
meeting, Sept. 5, 1709, the subscription amounted but to five pounds. 
Sept. 14, an attempt of the like kind was made in Northumberland, 
for the benefit of the two deaneries of Alnwick and Bamborough. In 
1725, the society in Newcastle, and the above, for the benefit of the 
two deaneries, were united. In 1773, it was agreed upon, that the 
anniversary meetings of this society, should in future be held alter- 
nately at Durham and Newcastle. The first meeting held at Duriiam 
was in 1774. — Ibid. 

Aug. 2. — ^Richard Simpson of Bamardcastle, currier, was tried at 
the Durham assizes for breaking into the dwelling-house of Michael 
Pudsey, merchant there, and stealing a silver tankard, two pair of 
silver cock spurs, a silver chain, two silver seals, 19 yards of silver 
lace, &c., &c. Pleaded his clergy, and burnt in the hand. — Local Bee. 

Nov. 4. — ^Under this date, the register of the parish of Hunstan- 
worth, in the county of Durham, records the burial of '^ Ann daugh- 
ter of James Colling, who was eighteen years of age, and never chew- 
ed bread ; of stature not above a three years old child, the thickest 
part of her arms and legs not exceeding the thickness of a man^s 
thumb. — Surtees. 

This year, application was made to parliament and leave obtained 
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to bring in a bill to make the river Tyne navigable from Newbum 
to Hexham ; but, the corporation of Newcastle, opposed the mea- 
sure as likely to be ruinous to their port. Several unsuccessful 
attempts have since been made. — Brand. 

1709. — The charity school of All Saints^ parish in Newcastle, for 
forty-one boys and seventeen girls, was founded by voluntary sub* 
scription. The same year, the corporation gave a piece of ground 
in the Manors, whereon to build a school-house. — Ihid. 

1710. — ^About this year Bensham colliery exploded, by which la- 
mentable catastrophe, between seventy and eighty human beings lost 
their lives. At this colliery the first attempt was made to work the low 
main seam of coal in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. — Local Bee. 

June 5. — The foundation stone was laid of a new church at Stock- 
ton. This edifice was consecrated by bishop Orewe, August 21, 1712. 
It is a spacious, convenient structure of brick, the doors and windows 
coped with freestone ; the tower at the west end is eighty feet high, 
and has a ring of six bells. A clock and chimes were added in 1736. 
The church is regularly stalled with oak. There are two galleries ; 
that on the west has an excellent organ, erected in 1 759 ; the north 
gallery was added in 1748. The additional piece of ground to the 
cemetry was consecrated by bishop Trevor, July 20, 1770. During 
the episcopacy of bishop Poor, who died in 1234, a chapel of ease 
was erected at Stockton, which becoming ruinous, and too small for 
the increased number of inhabitants was taken down, and this church 
built in its stead. — Surtees. 

June 10. — ^A petition was ordered to be forwarded to queen Anne, 
concerning a riot of the keelmen in the port of Tyne. They had put 
an entire stop to the coal trade. — Bpond. 

This year, the gallery at the north side of St. John^s church, in 
Newcastle, was erected, and the porch rebuilt : — Thomas Fletcher, 
Bobert Percival, John Quincy, and John Fairlam, then being church- 
wardens. — Ibid. 

1711 (Jan. 15).— -Mr. Jacob Bee, the chronologist, was buried at 
St. Margaret's church, in the city of Durham, at which place he was 
bom in 1 636. He was brought up to the sister arts of skinner and 
glover, and flourished in his native city for nearly three quarters of a 
century. " Bee's Diary,'' is a very curious collection of local occur- 
rences, stated in very quaint and homely language, nevertheless his 
veracity has never been questioned. He was a humble, but indefati- 
gable chronologist, thereby handing to posterity the many events 
which would otherwise have been lost, but for this industrious Bee. 
In the latter part of his life, he was an out-pensioner of Sherbum hocH 
^iiaH.'^Sharp^i Bee's JDiary. 
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1711 (Mar.) — ^Died, George Morland, of Windleston, esq., eldest flon 
of John Morland, an alderman of the city of Durham. He was mayor 
of Durham in 1690, and represented the city in the convention par- 
liament, and in the first parliament of William III. He was buried 
at St. Oswald's, Durham, 26th March, 1711. — Sharp* 8 Burg, of Dur. 

May. — ^Died, Lionel Vane, of Long Newton, esq., eldest surviving 
son of sir George Vane, of Long Newton, knight, great grandson to 
sir Henry Vane, of Fairlawn, Imt., secretary of state to Charles I., 
and lineal ancestor to the present marchioness of Londonderry. He 
represented the county of Durham in the parliaments of 1698, 1700 
and 1701, and died before 26th May, \1\\.— Sharp's Knts. ofDur. 

Aug. 1. — ^This day was published by Mr. John White, printer, the 
first paper entitled the Newcastle Gourant. It was at the time of its 
commencement, the only newspaper north of the Trent, and, for 
several years, published three times a-week. It was not commenced 
being numbered until Saturday, May the first, 1725, when number 1. 
appeared in demy 4to. (4 pages), price two-pence, including stamp 
one halfpenny. This paper, which is now published on the Friday, 
contains in its present enlarged form, almost fifty times as much infor- 
mation as in 1 725, and is only charged foiurpence-halfpenny, including 
a stamp duty of one penny. It is still published under its original 
title, by Messrs. Blackwell and Co. See January 26, 1769. 

On the receipt of the intelligence, in Sunderland, of a victory ^in- 
ed over the French by the duke of Marlborough, on the 5th of 
August this year, an illumination took place, and a hogshead of ale 
was procured, and brought opposite the house of the rev. Geo. Wil- 
son, a dissenting minister, (near the exchange tavern) to regale the 
populace. Mr. Wilson was sent for, and it was insisted that he 
should drink the queen'*s health on his knees ; to which he answered, 
that he ^^ never kneeled but to his God.^ On this refusal, his win- 
dows were inmiediately broken. Not satisfied with this outrage, they 
shortly afterwards undermined his chapel on the north side, and 
caused it on the following Sunday to give way, which being perceived 
by the congregation, they lost no time in rushing out. An action at 
law was the consequence of this proceeding, in which Mr. Wilson 
was successful, and gained considerable damages. — Mackenzie's Dur. 

Aug. 13. — Thomas Wilson, John Brady, Andrew Miller, Andrew 
Langland, and Robert Evans, were tried at the Durham assizes, for 
having, in the night of the 19th of the preceding December, broken 
into the house of William Storey, a miller at Hedley, and stolen 
therefrom ten guineas in gold, ,f 59. 5s. in money, &c. They were 
found guilty and executed. — Local JRec. 

This year, Denton tower (part of the town's wall at the west end 
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of the poeteni) which is the hall or meeting house of the incorporated 
company of wallers, bricklayers, and plasterers, of Newcastle, vaa 
repaired at their expence, Richard Fletcher and William Johnson 
wardens. Previous to this time their place of meeting was in White 
Friar tower. They have an ancient mutilated ordinary belonging to 
them, which Mr. Brand does not appear to have seen, as he makes 
no mention of it. It was first printed in " The Annoriol Bearings of 
the Incorporated Companies of Newcastle, 1824." 



The organ gallery at the west end of St. Andrew's church, New- 
castle, was erected this year, at the charge of the paneh.— Local Bee. 

1712 (May 9). — The free school belonging to the Trinity-houee in 
Newcastle, was ordered by the master and brethren, for the instruc- 
tion of the children. The school-house was rebuilt in 1753. — Brand. 

The dwellers on the north road were surprised by the phenomenon 
of a vehicle which traversed the distance between London and Edin- 
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burgh, in the brief space of a fortnight. The commencement of this 
surprising novelty was thus announced in the Newcastle Courant for 
October, 1712: — "Edinburgh, Berwick, Newcastle, Durham, and 
London stage-coach begins on Monday the 13th October, 1712. All 
that desire to pass from Edinbro^ to London, or from London to 
Edinbro\ or any place on that road, let them repair to Mr. John 
Baillie's, at the coach and horses, at the head of the Gannongate, 
Edinbro\ every other Saturday, or to the black swan in Holbom, 
every other Monday, at both of which places they may be received 
m a stage-coach, which performs the whole journey in thirteen days 
without any stoppage (if God permit), having eighty able horses to 
perform the whole stage. Each passenger paying ^4. lOs. for the 
whole journey, allowing each passenger 201bs. weight, and all above 
to pay 6d. per pound. The coach sets off at six in the morning. 
Performed by Henry Harrison, Nigh. Speighl, Bobt. Garbe, Bich. 
Croft.' 

1713. — Heaton hall, about one mile east of Newcastle, was built. 
It was then the seat of sir Matthew White Bidley, bart., whose 
grandfather, from designs furnished by Mr. Newton, of Newcastle, 
architect, gave the building its present elegant appearance, by adding 
the two towers, and facing the front with stone. The mock ruins oh 
the hill top at Byker, were built as ornamental objects from Heaton 
hall, and at a distance have an imposing and somewhat picturesque 
effect. Tradition relates that king John made Heaton one of the 
places of retreat from the anger of the incensed barons. Bobert 
de Guagy was greatly in the confidence of this monarch, and the vil- 
lage was held of his barony. Buins of an old building, fortified on the 
north, still carry the name of King John's Palace. The manor of 
Heaton belonged to the Babingtons of Hamham for many years, 
and was the seat of sir Henry Babington \p 1628. A descendant of 
the family, in a low situation, recovered a share of Heaton coUiery in 
1796. — HodgsorCs Northd. 8w. 

An act was obtained for making the chapelry of Stockton a distinct 
parish. The preamble states that Stockton is an ancient corporation 
and borough, and is become a place of commerce and very populous : 
and that the inhabitants have instead of a ruinous chapel, erected a 
beautiful new church. It is enacted therefore, that the chapelry, &c. 
shall, from the 24 June, 1713, be a distinct parish, and be called by 
the name of the parish of Stockton-upon-Tces, and be divided from 
the parish of Norton. — Surtees. 

1714 (May). — Died, Bobert Bycrley, of Middridgo grange, co. 
pal., esq., son of Mr. Anthony Uyerley, who was a colonel of a regi- 
ment under the command of the marquis of Newcastle. He repre- 
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sented the county of Durham in the parliaments of 1686 and 1688. — 
Sharp's KnU. of Dur, 

/^^<^^rt_^ HE first steam engine on the north side of the 
. .^ "^ Tyne, is said to have been erected in 1714, at 

Byker colliery, the property of Bich. Ridley, esq. 
The engineer was the reputed son of a Swedish 
nobleman, who taught mathematics at Newcastle. 
This powerful engine is now in common use in all 
the large collieries. As simplifiers of it, the 
names of Messrs, Bolton and Watt, as well as 
Smeaton the ingenious builder of Eddystone lighthouse will long be 
held in remembrance. — HodgsofCa Northd. Svo, 

1714. — The town-hall at Morpeth was built at the charge of the 
right honourable the earl of Carlisle. It was erected on the site of 
the old toll-booth of which mention occurs in A. D. 1513. The 
town-hall is chiefly remarkable for having been built from a design of 
sir John Vanburgh. — Hodgson 8 NortM. 

1715 (March 3.) — Died, William Elstob, the celebrated Saxon 
scholar. Mr. Elstob was the son of Ralph Elstob, merchant adventurer 
of Newcastle, and bom there, from whence he was sent to Eton, and 
from thence to Catharine-hall, Cambridge, which he soon quitted for 
queen's college, Oxford, whence he was elected fellow of university 
college, July 23, 1696. Queen's college, it should seem, was at that 
time a nest of Saxon scholars, and to this study Mr. Elstob, applied 
himself with extreme diligence. At the request of Dr. Hickes, he 
translated into latin the Saxon homily of Lupus, and in 1709, he gave 
a Latin version of the Saxon homily on St. Gregory's day. His most 
considerable design was an edition of the Saxon laws, but the publica- 
tion was prevented by his death. In 1702, Mr. Elstob had been 
presented by the dean and chapter of Canterbury, of which his uncle 
was prebendary, to the united parishes of St. Swithin, and St. Mary 
Bothaw, London. This was his only preferment ; and with the very 
usual fate of men of letters attached to abstruse and unfashionable 
literature, he complains of evil days, poverty, cold patrons, and neg- 
lected efforts. He died aged forty-one years, after a lingering illness, 
and lies buried under the altar table of his parish church of St. 
S within. — Surtees, See May 30, 1756. 

April 19. — Dame Mary Calverley, assigned to trustees a bond for 
jPIOOO., which sum she directed to bo invested in the purchase of 
lands, the rents of which were to be applied in the maintenance of a 
charity to be called the blue-coat charity school, which was afterwards 
established at Darlington. — Ihid, 

1715 (July 30). — Died, at Cambridge, John Smith, D. D., rector 

2y 
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of Bishopwearmouth. He was bom in 1 659, at Lowther, id West- 
moreland, of which place hie father was rector. In June, 1674, he 
was admitted of St. JohnX Cambridge; proceeded A. B. in 1675, 
and A. M. in 1679. After distingiuehiDg himself by claesical att^o- 
ments, and by a severe attention to theology, he took holy orders in 
1680, and in 1681 accepted a minor canonry in the cathedral of D(U> 
ham. In 1686, he was selected by lord Landsdowne, as hia chaplain 
during hia einbaesy to Madrid, and on hia return soon aft«r the revo- 
lution, was made domestic chaplain to lord Crewe, bishop of Duriuun. 
In 1695 he was collated to the rectory of Gateahead, and to the 
seventh prebend in the cathedral. In 1704, he was removed fr(Hn 
Gateshead to the richer rectory of Bishopwearmouth. Dr. Smith 
enjoyed the deserved reputation of an elegant achohtr and a aomid 
divine ; his publications however, during his lifetime were confined to 
a few occasional sermons. He fumiahed Dr. Gibson with the Addi- 
tiont relating to the Biehoprick of Durham, inserted in that prelate's 
second edition of Camden's Britannia, and he is said to have made 
some topographical and other antiquarian coUecUons for a history of 
the county. But Dr. Smith's attention, as an antiquary, was directed - 
chiefly to the early Eugliah historians, and to the first ages of the 
Saxon church, and hia fame rests securely on the magnificent edition 
of " Bede'a Historic works," which he had completed for the preas 
with the moat devoted labour and industry. He had for some time 
resided in Cambridge for the advantage of more ample references, and 
for the purpose of superintending the press. His remains were intei^ 
red in the chapel of St. John's college. — Surtees. 

Aug. 17. — Henry James, of Ingieton, yeoman, waa tried at the 
Durham assizes, for having, at Ingieton, on the first of August, stud : 
— " The king ia neither proteatant nor churchman, and I will prove 
it, and he never did good since he came into England, and I hope in 
a short time to be quit of him." He was foimd guilty and sentenced 
to atand in the pillory at Wolsingham for one hour in open market ; 
to be imprisoned for one year, and to be fined 100 marks. — Madm- 
ziet Dwr. 



CHAPTER XVI. 





HIS year is rendered memorable bj the sud- 
den rise, the subsequently ill-concerted mea- 
sures, and the speedy end of the rash rebellion 
for the purpose of placing the pretender on 
the throne of England, in opposition to the 
lawful prince, George I., who succeeded to 
the royal dignity, by the protestant succes- 
sion, on the death of queen Anne. The first 
proceedings of the rebels in this pai*t of the 
country took place on the 16th of October this year, when Thomas 
Forster, esq., M. P. for Northumberland, with several gentlemen of 
the same county, favourable to the pretender, met at a place called 
Greenrig. They made no stay there, but rode immediately to the top 
of a hill called the Waterfalls, from whence they might discover any 
that came either to join or oppose them. They hiEid not been 
long there, before they discovered the earl of Derwentwater, who came 
that morning from his own seat at Dilston, with some friends, and all 
his servants mounted, some upon his coach horses, and all very well 
armed. In coming from Dilston, they drew their swords on the 
bridge at Oorbridge, and in that state marched through that town. 
They halted at Beaufront, the seat of Mr. Errington, where there 
were several other gentlemen appointed to meet, who joined the earl 
of Derwentwater, from whence they proceeded in a body to join Mr. 
Forster. On the arrival of the earl of Derwentwater and his party, 
a short council was held, and it was concluded to march to a place 
called Plainfield, near the river Coquet, where they were joined by 
others who came straggling in, and having made some stay there, 
they marched to Bothbury, where they staid all night, and on the 7th 
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their number still increasing, they inarched to Warkworth, where they 
remained till Monday the 10th. On the Sunday Mr. Forster, who 
now styled himself general, sent Mr. Buxton, their chaplain, to Mr. 
Ion, the parson of the parish, with orders for him to pray for the pre- 
tender as king, and in the Litany, for Mary, the queen mother, and all 
the dutiful branches of the royal family, and to omit the usual names of 
king George, the prince, and princess, which Mr. Ion wisely declining, 
Mr. Buxton took possession of the church, read prayers, and preach- 
ed. Meanwhile, the parson, consulting his own safety, went to New- 
castle, and made the magistrates there acquainted with what liad 
happened. At Warkworth, the rebels openly proclaimed the pre- 
tender as king of Great Britain, &c. It was done by Mr. Forster in 
disguise and by the sound of trumpets and all the formality that the 
circumstances and place would admit. It may be observed that 
Warkworth was the first place in England where the pretender was 
prayed for and proclaimed as king of these realms. October 10, the 
Northumberland rebels marched to Morpeth, where several joined 
them. At Felton, they were augmented by 70 Scots horse, or rather 
gentlemen from the borders, which increased this party to about 300 
strong, all horse. During the time the rebels were at Morpeth, Mr. 
Forster received intelligence that Holy Island castle was seized for 
the pretender. The rebels were now in a body at Morpeth, promising 
themselves a fine harvest at Newcastle. Mr. Buxton taking upon 
himself the office of herald as well as priest, proclaimed the pretender. 
A party was sent who seized the post at Felton bridge, and one 
Thomas Gibson, a smith of Newcastle, whom they apprehended and 
detained as a spy. Having by this time learned the defensible state 
of Newcastle, they marched to Hexham, where they were joined by 
some more Scots horse. From this place they all marched to a heath 
or moor adjoining Dilston, the seat of the earl of Derwcntwater, 
where they halted a while to consider whether it would be advisable 
to proceed to Newcastle, but they returned again to Hexham, having 
had certain intelligence from some of their friends in Newcastle, that 
even before any regular troops entered that town the magistrates and 
deputy-lieutenants, having first had some suspicion and afterwards 
positive intelligence of the design of the rebels, had effectually pre- 
vented it, by walling up the gates with stone and lime, and raising 
what men they could, securing and imprisoning all papists and sus- 
pected persons, arming and encouraging the inhabitants for its 
defence, exhibiting a very commendable zeal in the interest of the 
king, and the service of the town, and no less courage in their appli- 
cation to the dofence of the place. They got the militia and train 
bands, who were ordered to muster on Killingworth-moor, near the 
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town, to be taken into it for its better defence. At the same time 
the earl of Scarborough, lord-lieutenant of the county of Northumber- 
land, repaired with his friends to Newcastle, and the gentry of those 
parts after his lordship^s example, mounted their neighbours and ten- 
ants on horseback^ so that the town was full of men, unanimously 
declaring for king George. An association was entered into by all 
parties, both churchmen and dissenters, for the mutual defence of 
their lives and estates, and a body of 700 volunteers were armed by 
the town for their guard ; the keelmen also offered a body of 700 
more to be ready at half an* hour'*s warning, which was accepted at 
the same time, the association aforesaid was signed by the whole 
body of the loyal inhabitants. In the midst of these loyal prepara- 
tions, a battalion of foot, and a part of a regiment of dragoons arrived 
at Newcastle, which dispelled the fears of the inhabitants. A few 
days after, lieutenant-general Carpenter arrived, with Hotham^s regi- 
ment of foot, and Gobham, Molesworth, and Ghurchill''s dragoons. 
The general now began to prepare for attacking the rebels at Hex- 
ham. During the stay of the rebels at this place, they had not been 
idle, for they seized all the arms and horses they could lay their hands 
on, especiaUy such as belonged to those who were well affected to the 
king. Mr. Buxton went to the clergyman of the town and desired 
him or his curate to read prayers in the name of king James III., 
this he modestly declined, so Mr. Buxton officiated and performed 
the service. The night before they left Hexham they were all drawn 
round the cross in the market-place, where the pretender was pro- 
claimed, and the proclamation fixed to the cross, which remained 
there several days after the rebels were gone. A part of the Scots 
rebels having by this time penetrated into Northumberland as far as 
Bothbury, the Northumberland rebels marched from Hexham on the 
19th of October, and joined them; the whole then proceeded to 
Wooler, and after a few days stay there, they marched to Kelso, 
where they continued from Saturday the 22d to Thursday the 27th, 
meanwhile general Carpenter, with the regiments under his command, 
had marched from Newcastle, and lay at Wooler on the 27th, intend- 
ing to face Kelso the next day, but the rebels being apprised of the 
motions of the king^s troops, held a council and determined to leave 
Kelso the next morning, which they did and marched to Jedburgh. 
The same day, general Carpenter entered Kelso, which determined 
the rebels to make a circuitous march through the. mountains and 
enter England, by which means they would be three days in advance 
of general Carpenter. The rebels marched from Jedburgh on the 
29th of October, and reached Hawick, thence to Langholm, and 
Longtown, which had been a long and dismal march, being only 
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about nine miles from Carlisle. They halted all night at Longtown, 
and the next day entered England. Having learned that Carlisle 
was ready to oppose them, they marched to Brampton, where Mr. 
Forster opened his commission to act a« general in England, which 
had been sent him by the earl of Mar, then at Perth. General Car- 
penter by his forced marches having wearied his men, but more his 
horses for want of good forage, gaining intelligence that the rebels 
were gone over the mountains, which was impracticable for his heavy 
horse, returned to Newcastle, where having scarcely refreshed his 
troops, he received an express that the rebels were marching to Lan- 
caster, whither he immediately proceeded, and arrived at Preston, 
where the rebels, after defending that place for some time, sur- 
rendered to the king'*s troops.* The noblemen and considerable 
officers were sent to London, and led through the streets pinioned 
and bound together. James, earl of Derwentwater, was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, Feb. 24, 1716. April 10th, Mr. Forster escaped from 
Newgate, and the next day a reward of ^1000. was offered for his 
apprehension, but he reached the continent in safety. Of all the 
victims who perished in this rash enterprise, none fell more lamented 
than the young and generous earl of Derwentwater. It is generally 
supposed that the unfortunate earFs last request, that of burial with 
his ancestors was refused ; and that the body was interred in the 
church yard of St. Giles\ Holborn. However, either a sham burial 
took place, or the corpse was afterwards removed, for it was certainly 
carried secretly by his friends, resting by day and travelling only by 
night, into Northumberland, and deposited with the remains of his 
father in the chapel at Dilston. Tradition still points out White- 
mnoeksy near the city of Durham, as one of the places where the 
corpse rested, thus avoiding that city. In consequence of much con- 
jecture having arisen with respect to the earFs body being at Dilston, 
search was made a few years ago, and the coffin broken open, when 
the body was found after the lapse of a century in a complete state of 
preservation. It was easily recognized by the suture round the neck, 
by the appearance of youth, and by the regularity of the features. 
The teeth were all perfect, but several of them were drawn by a 

* Mr. James Robffon, stone-maBon, of Thropton, near Rothbuiy, Northumberland 
was leader of the band in the pretender's army in 1715. He wrote a satire on women, 
and several other poetical pieces, while confined prisoner at Preston in Lancashire. It is 
said that he sung the satire at an iron-barred window, looking into a garden, where a lady 
and her maid were walking. When the song was finished, the former observed. « That 
young man seems very severe upon our sex, but perhaps he is singing more from oppres- 
sion than pleasure ; go give him that half-crown ; '* which the maid handed through the 
grating at a period when the captive poet was on the point of starving. 
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blacksmith, and sold for half-a-crown a-piece ; at the same time por- 
tions of the coffin were taken away by the cmioue. In consequence 
of these ravages the vault was soon after closed up. The earl of 
Derwentwater was an amiable youth ; brave, open, generous, and 
humane. His fate drew tears from the spectators, and was a great 
misfortune to the district in which he lived. He gave bread to mul- 
titudes of people whom he employed on his estate ; the poor, the 
widow, and the orphan, rejoiced in his bounty. The earl had such 
assurance given him of his life by hla friends, that he was under some 
surprise on being brought to execution. He left a paper behind him 
asserting the justice of the cause he died in, Cliarles Radcliffe, 
brother to the earl, who had also been in the rebellion, was arraigned 
at the exchequer bar at Westminster, May 8, 1716, for high treason 
and pleaded not guilty. On the 18th of the same month, he was, 
aiter a short trial, found guilty, and on the 11th of December, he 
made his escape out of Newgate. He was taken at sea returning to 
asust in the rebellion of 1745, and beheaded on the 8th of December, 
1746, which tee. As before stated. Holy Island was seized for the 
pretender by two men only, who planned and performed the following 
desperate exploit : — " One Lancelot Errington, a man of an ancient 
and respectable family in Northumberland, and of a bold and enter- 
prising spirit, entered into a conspiracy for seizing this castle for the 
pretender, in which, it is said, he was promised assistance, not only 
by Itfr. Forster, the rebel general, then in arms, but also by the 
masters of several French privateers. At this tune, the gamson 
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consisted of a sergeant, a corporal, and ten or twelve men only. In 
order to put this scheme into execution, being well known in that 
country, he went to the castle, and after some discourse with the 
sergeant, invited him and the rest of the men, who werd not immedi- 
ately on duty, to partake of a treat on board of the ship of which he 
was master, then lying in the harbour; this being unsuspectedly 
accepted of, he so well plied his guests with brandy, that they were 
soon incapable of any opposition. These men being thus secured, he 
made some pretence for going on shore, and, with Mark Errington, 
his nephew, returning again to the castle, they knocked down the 
centinel, surprised and turned out an old gunner, the corporal, and 
two other soldiers, being the remainder of the garrison, and shutting 
the gates, hoisted the pretender^s colours as a signal of their success, 
anxiously expecting the promised succour. No reinforcement coming, 
but, on the contrary, a party of the king's troops arriving firom Ber- 
wick, they were obliged to retreat over the walls of the castle, among 
the rocks, hoping to conceal themselves under the sesrweeds till it 
was dark, and then, by swimming to the main land, to make their 
escape. But the tide rising, they were obliged to swim, when the 
soldiers firing at Lancelot as he was climbing up a rock, wounded 
him in the thigh. Thus disabled, he and his nephew were taken and 
conveyed to Berwick gaol, whore they continued till his wound was 
cured. * During this time, he had dug a burrow quite under the 
foundations of the prison, depositing the earth taken out in an old 
oven. Through this burrow he and his nephew, with divers other 
prisoners, escaped ; but most of the latter were soon after taken. 
The two Erringtons, however, had the good fortune to make their 
way to the Tweedside, ^here they found the custom-house boat; 
they rowed themselves over, and afterwards turned it adrift. From 
thence they pursued their journey to Bamborough castle, near which 
they were concealed nine days in a pea-stack, a relation, who resided 
in the castle, supplying them with provisions. At length, travelling 
in the night by secret paths, they reached Gateshead-house, near 
Newcastle, where they were secreted till they secured a passage from 

• Emnijton, who «iirpri<ed Holy Islaud in 1715, kept for many ypars the Salutation 

Inn, at the head of the Plesh Market, Newcastle. His wife was a Selby of , and 

his house was frequented by Jacobite gentlemen and others, on account of the principles 
and family of the owners. It was also much used by a set of men usually then stiled 
London Riders. One of them, noticing the Selby*s arms over the dining room chimney, 
observed to Mrs. Errington, that some property in one of the southern counties which 
had belonged to a person of that name lay unclaimed for want of an heir. Which put 
Mr. and Mrs. Errington on making enquiry, and they actually recovered something con- 
siderable, with which they purchased an annuity and retired to Benwell» where they lived 
for some years very much respecied,^^ Spearman*t Notes, 
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Sunderland to France. A reward of dPSOO. was now offered to any 
one who would apprehend them ; notwithstanding which, Lancelot 
was so daring as soon after to come into England, and even to visit 
some of his friends in Newgate. After the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, when every thing was quiet, he and his nephew took the benefit 
of the general pardon, and returned to Newcastle, where he died 
about the year 1746, as it is said, of grief, at the victory of CuUoden. 
— Pattens Rebellion. Surtees^ Sfc. 

1715. — The rev. George Walker, vicar of Stockton, shortly after 
he came to reside there, was called upon to inter a poor person. 
When they came to the grave, the attendants were preparing to take 
the body out of the shell, or coffin, which contained it. He enquired 
what they were doing, and was informed, that the same coffin was 
used for the funerals of the poor, and that this was intended to serve 
again He insisted on its being put into the ground with the body ; 
and from that time took care to prevent the repetition of such an act 
of indecency. — Brewster. 

1716. — The following singular entry occurs in the register of burials 
belonging to the parish of Hartlepool. — " Nicholas Ward, unfortu- 
nately smoor d to death, in sinking for a draw well in his fathers back- 
side/lO feb. 1716.''— Chron. Mir. 

March 6. — Tuesday night, a remarkable aurora borealis was seen 
in the sky, which is said to have been interpreted by the Jacobite 
party as an omen of God's displeasure against the ruling powers for 
beheading the rebel lords: a pleasant countryman, by an equally 
justifiable interpretation, is said to have declared, that it was " an 
illumination, and publick rejoicing in the heavens for the defeat of 
king George's enemies.'' The comment of the latter seemed most 
consonant both to the letter and the spirit of the phenomenon. Some 
melancholy fanatics fancied, however, that they saw in this novel ap- 
pearance, men without their heads. A popular notion prevailed at 
that time, and is scarcely now eradicated among the peasants in the 
neighbourhood, that on the beheading of earl of Derwentwater, who 
had a most amiable private character, Dilston brook, that paases by 
the place where his seat stood, near Hexham in Northumberland, ran 
with blood. — Brand. 

1716 (July 13). — John Hall, esq., a justice of the peace of Otter- 
bum, in Northumberland, where his ancestors had been long seated, 
was executed at Tyburn as a traitor. He had been captain of a 
trainband in queen Anne's time, but engaging in the rebellion of 
1715, he was taken prisoner at Preston, in Lancashlt«. When 
brought to London and indicted, for having joined, aided, and abet- 
ted the rebels, two witnesses deposed that he was seen at different 
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places with the rebels ; but in his defence he said, that having been 
at a meeting of the justices at Plainfield, he had lodged at a friend's 
house, and that on the following day, while he was stooping on his 
horse^s neck, to screen himself from the tempestous weather, himself 
and his servant were surrounded by rebels, who forced them away ; 
and that he was unarmed, and had only seven shillings and sixpence 
in his possession. Though this circumstance was sworn by Mr. HalFs 
servant, yet the court in the charge of the jury, observed, that " if a 
man was seen with rebels, yet if it appeared that he had frequent 
opportunities of escaping, and did not do it, but continued by his 
presence to abet and comfort them, it was treason within the meaning 
of the law.*" Now, as it appeared in evidence tliat Mr. Hall bad 
liberty to ride out when he pleased, and did not seem to be restrain- 
ed, the jury found him guilty ; and when the court passed sentence 
on him, he said, " God'^s will be done.*' In his passage to the place 
of execution, on a sledge, he gave not the least tokens of dismay, 
but, on the contrary, seemed to have put on a bold resolution, and, in 
a kind of bravado, now and then tossed his hat round his head, as if 
he gloried in his punishment. For offences against the state, he had 
been, reprieved five times. — Mackenzie's Northd. 

1716 (Oct.) — A party of Swiss dragoons, stationed in Newcastle, 
tempted by the wealth of the inhabitants, had formed the desperate 
resolution of plundering the town, but were prevented by the English 
soldiers quartered there. — Local Bee, 

This year, as a mason was digging for stone near Deer-street^ 
beside Glanton Westfield, he discovered an empty stone chest, up- 
wards of three feet long. Some time afterwards, three more chests, 
of a similar form, with covers, were discovered at the same place. 
There were two urns and some fine earth in each, with some charcoal 
and human bones, on which were the marks of fire. Near these were 
two other urns, one large, and the other ver}' small ; they were of 
ordinary pottery, and on being exposed to the air, fell in pieces. — 
Hodgson's Norihd, 8t?o. 

The Cariienters' tower (Wall-knoll-gate), so called because the 
incorporated company of carpenters, or shipwrights, of Newcastle, 
meet in it, was one of the towers on the Roman wall. This company, 
in the above year, took down the upper part of it, which they rebuilt. 
Before taken down, this portion was much of the same size, model, 
and stone with the tower of Butchester, in Northumberland, which 
was certainly one of the towers of the Roman wall. — Brand. 

In clearing away a heap of rubbish from an old foundation at Lan- 
chester, in the county of Durham, was found a gold plate, extremely 
thin, weighing just two guineas. It is in the catliedral library at 
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Durham. Numerous Roman aftars, coins, &c., have been dug up at 
Lanchester. Near this place is a remarkably entire roman camp. 
The church here, dedicated to the Virgin, is a neat structure, of 
considerable antiquity ; the east window has been filled with painted 
glass. — Locai Bee. 

North Gosforth chapel, now nearly levelled with the ground, began 
to be disused in the early part of the eighteenth century. Its remains 
are situate upwards of a mile north of the present church, and consist 
of the church or chapel, a grave yard, monumental and other stones. 
R. W. Brandling, esq. in the summer of 1826, caused the place to be 
cleared of the weeds and long deposited rubbish, that covered it* 
which exposed many more of these mementoes. Eyident traces exist 
of its having sufiered from fire, and a cross wall with a piece of that 
on the north side, and adjoining the former, of more modem mason 
work, give rise to a conjecture that some portion of the erection has 
been rebuilt, leaving out a part of the west end ; but subsequently to 
have fallen to the north, as the walls shew, which are standing three 
or four feet high, and in the front lean outwards. Two buttresses 
remain at the west end ; but at no other part of the building. The 
chancel has been divided from the nave by an arch 6^ feet wide. 
The former has been entered by a door on the south side, and the 
latter by one on the north, near to the dividing arch. The chapel is 
67^ feet long, and 23^ feet broad on the out side. The above has 
been gleaned from an article in the Archselogia ^liana by Mr. John 
Bell, where further information may be found. 

1717 (Deo. 16). — Died, sir Henry Bellasyse, of Brancepeth castlo, 
knight, descended from the ancient family of Bellasyse, of Henknoll, 
in the county of Durham, and of Pottoe, county of York, son of sir 
Richard Bellasyse of Ludworth and Owton, knight. He represented 
the city of Durham in the parliaments of 1702, 1705, and 1710. He 
was a lieutenant-general in the British forces in Flanders, under 
king William III. sometime governor of Galway, in Ireland, and 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed. — Sharp's Burp. o/Dur. 

1718. — Warburton in a letter to Roger Gale, Jan. 5, this year, 
says, that about two miles south of Thornton, close by the military 
way called the DeviPs Causeway, '^ are two large stones standing on 
their end like those at Borrowbridge, but not so big, and betwixt 
them a tumulus, which I was at the expence of opening, and in it 
found a stone coffin, about three feet in length, two in breadth, and 
two in depth, which was black in the inside with smoke, and had in 
it several lumps of glutinous matter, which my workmen would needs 
have to be pieces of the dead heron's flesh. It was covered over with 
two flat stonep, and not above a yard in depth from the summit of th« 
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tuiDiilus, but hail neither inscription, bones, coins, urns, or other re- 
markable thing." — ( Hutchinson g Kort.hd.) The highly interesting 
and remarkable group of antiquities here spoken of, are represented 
in the annexed engraving. 



They are colled the Poind and his man, and are situated on the north 
side of Hamham moor, Northumberland. Lord Wharton's " Order 
of the Watches upon the Middle Marches" in 1.5.52, directs "the 
watch to be kept at the Two Stones, called the Poind and hh J/im, 
with two men nightly, of the inhabiters of Bollame." — Uodg»oR» 
^orthd. 

171s (Jan. 18.)~Died, sir Samuel Garth, poet and physician. He was 
bom at Bulam, in the parish of Gainforth, in the county of Durham. 
He became fellow of the college of physicians, and obtained much 
celebrity for his poem entitled " The Dispensary," which he published 
during the contention generated by the edict, passed in July, 1687, 
for giving gratuitous advice to the neighbouring poor. His active 
benevolence and extensive charities deserve the greatest praise. He 
was buried in the church at Harrow-on-the-hill, near London. " His 
death," observes Pope, in a letter written shortly after, " was unaf- 
fected enough to have made a saint or a philosopher famous, if ever 
there was a good christian without knowing himself to be so, it was 
Dr. Garth.— ifwy. Brit. 

May 25. — Gut- throats-house, a ruinous cottage near Bradley hall, 
on the south side of the Wear, derives its name from one of those 
deeds, the result of an aberration of intellect, at which human 
nature revolts. Jane, the wife of Anthony Garthwaite, on the above 
day, while her husband was absent at his work, here cut the throats 
of three of her children and herself; a fourth boy, named Richard, 
escaped by stratagem. — MackmizM't Dur. 

The Blue-coat school, in the city of Durham, was founded this yev. 
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In 1736, six girls were added. The numbers have since increased. — 
Surtees, 

1719 (Jan. 3).— Died, Mr. Richard Coats, gent., of Horton grange, 
Northumberland. He left his whole effects, at or about «6*70. per 
annum, to the parish of Ponteland, for a charity school. He was 
interred in the church at Ponteland. Mrs. Barbara Goats built the 
school house, at her own charge. — MaddisorLS Prestwick Carr, 

In the beginning of this year, an old brass^ seal was dug up from 
under a third pavement^ in sinking a well at Carlisle, with the follow- 
ing legend : — " S. 'Beate Marie de Gathesevid.**^ Bishop Nicholson 
sent the seal to doctor Ellison, with his opinion that it belonged to 
the church of St. Mary in Gateshead. — Brand. 

June 13. — Richard Ward, aged 105, or more^ wa« buried at Har- 
tlepool. — Par. Reg. 

An act of parliament was obtained for erecting the township of 
Sunderland into a distinct rectory. Previous to this period Sunder- 
land was included in the parish of Bishop- Wearmouth. Sunderland 
church, a spacious, handsome fabric of brick, with a square tower, was 
consecrated on September 5th, this year, by John Robinson, bishop of 
London ; Lord Crewe being then above 80 years old. Dr. Mangey, 
dean of Durham, preached the consecration sermon. — Surteea. 

The Low meeting-house, on the north-east side of Hide hill, Ber- 
wick, was built this year. — Mackenzie's Northd. 

Com market chapel, (Independent) Sunderland, founded. The 
register of births and baptisms, extending from 1717 to 1802, and 
from 1802 to 1837.— iK^. of Pari. Com. 

This year, the barracks and governor's house at Berwick were built. 
They have since been much repaired and improved. These were the 
first barracks erected in Great Britain. They are not now occu- 
pied. — Fuller'^s Berwick. 

1720 (Feb. 21).— Buried, Elizabeth Walton, of Shittlehope side, 
in the county of Durham, who dyed in the one hundred & fifth year 
of her age. She read without spectacles within 14 days of her death, 
arid spun within 3 days of her death. — Stanhope Reg. 

May. — Died, sir Robert Eden, baronet. His family was first 
seated at Preston-on-Tees, then at Belsis, by marriage with the 
heiress of Lambton, of Belsis, (a family certainly connected with 
the Lamb tons of Lambton), and afterward at West Auckland, by 
marriage with the co-heiress of Dalton and Hutton. Sir Robert was 
the eldest son of John Eden, esq., and was created a baronet, 13th 
Nov. 1672. He represented the county in 1689, 1698, 1702, 1705, 
1708, and 1710. He was buried at St. Helen's Auckland, 17th May, 
1720.—Sharp"8 Knts. ofDur. 
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Independent chapel, Horsley, founded. The register of births and 
baptisms, extending from 1785 to 18*^6. — Bep, of Pari. Com, 

1721. — The charity school at Stockton was founded by voluntary 
contributions. Twenty boys only were then taught and clothed, but 
owing to its greatly increased revenues, sixteen girls were added, in 
1759. The late George Brown, esq. of Stockton, in 1816, amongst 
other munificent bequests, left one thousand pounds to this charity, 
with which the building was completed in its present handsome state. 
At present twenty boys and twenty girls are clothed ; but the school, 
as to instruction, is open to an unlimited number. Near three hun- 
dred boys and girls are now taught. — Surtees. 

June 8. — Being Thursday in Whitsunweek, the first gold cup, 
given by the corporation of Newcastle to be run for upon the town- 
moor, was won by Mr. R. Baikes. — Brand. 

Died, this year, the hon. Charles Montagu, fifth son of the gallant 
Edward, first earl of Sandwich, and nephew to Nathaniel lord Crewe, 
bishop of Durham. He was appointed spiritual chancellor of the 
diocese, 19th Nov. 1685, and served the office of high sheriff for the 
county. He represented the city of Durham in the parliaments of 
1685, 1695, 1698, 1700, and 1701.— S/iarp's Burg. ofDur. 

Dec. 5. — Buried at Haltwhistle, Northumberland, Margaret Rout- 
ledge, of that town, aged 112 years. — Par. Beg. 

December 21. — Died, Richard Lumley, lord Lumley, first earl of 
Scarborough. This gallant officer commanded a regiment of horse, 
and had a principal share in gaining the victory of Sedgemore. He 
also contributed essentially to the success of the glorious revolution 
in 1688. The many offices of state which he filled with zeal and 
ability, prove that he was a nobleman of exalted talents and charac- 
ter. He was lord lieutenant and custos rotulorum of Northumber- 
land, lord lieutenant of Durham, lord lieutenant and custos rotulorum 
of Newcastle, and vice admiral of the sea coasts of Durham and 
Northumberland. — Surtees. 

This year, an alms-house for twelve poor persons, on Wearmouth- 
green, was endowed under the will of John Bowes, rector, but the 
foundation is very trifling, scarce more than a habitation, rent-free. — 
Ibid. 

William Talbot, bishop of Salisbury, was translated thence to the 
see of Durham. He died in London on the 10th of October, 1730. — 
Ibid. 

This year, great part of the town of Wooler, in Northumberland, 
was destroyed by fire. — Hodgson^ 8 Northd. 8'»o. 

Walker estate was, this year, forfeited to the corporation of New- 
castle. — Brand. 
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1721. — The steam engine appears to have been in common use 
at the collieries in the north at this time. — Brand, 

1722 (April 6). — Buried, Bryan Pearson, the abbey dog-whipper. 
— Reg, of St. Mary-le-Bow^ Durham. 

June 14. — The *' Flying Post"" of this date mentions the appear- 
ance, at a review, of the bishop of Durham, on horseback, in the 
king^s train, dressed " in a lay habit of purple, with Jack boots, and 
his hat cocked, and a black wig tied behind him, like a military 
oflBcer.'*'' 

July 8. — The river (Wear) rose higher than was remembered, 
generally called Slater'^s flood. Slater, one of the bailiffs of Durham, 
was brought from St. Nicholas' parish for burial at St. OswaWs. 
" ¥• river was risen so high y' they could not bring the corps up 
New El vet, but were obliged to carry it up Old El vet and Batten 
Row. It was y* greatest flood in y* had been in y* memory of man.*"* 
— Bsg. of St. Oswald, Durham. 

1723. — The parochial register of Jarrow records the death of 
^^ John Luckey & his wife, being burnt almost to ashes, bur. 8 Mar. 
in^r—Chron. Mir. 

June 1. — ^Died at Bristol, George Baker, of Crook hall, county of 
Durham, esq., great-grandson of sir George Baker, recorder, and one 
of the loyal defenders of Newcastle against the Scots. He repre- 
sented the city of Durham in parliament in 1713, 1714, and 1715. 
He was buried at Lanchester, 12th June. — Sharp's Burg. ofDwr. 

Aug. 12. — At the assizes at Newcastle, Mr. Edward Biddell, 
attorney, was tried for killing captain Lilbum in a duel, in the Nuns^ 
garden, in that town, and acquitted, no proof having been made that 
Mr. Biddell killed him. — Brand. 

August. — Died, Henry Liddell, of Newton, near Durham, esq., 
eldest son of sir Thomas Liddell, of Bavensworth castle, baronet, and 
great-grandson to the first baronet, who was one of the loyal defen- 
ders of Newcastle against the Scots army. He represented the city 
of Durham in 1688, 1689, and 1695. He afterwards represented 
Newcastle in several parliaments, and was buried at Kensington, on 
the 3d September. — Sharp's Burg. ofDur. 

This year, the steeple of St. John'^s church, in Newcastle, was 
pointed at the expense of the corporation, Matthew Featherstone, 
esq., mayor ; and the same year, the body of the structure was pointed 
at the expence of the parishioners. — Brand. 

1724 (May 22). — The church, at Hartlepool, dedicated to St. 
Hilda, being of very high antiquity, and having become ruinous, 
bishop Talbot, on the above day, granted his permission to take down 
the roof, and cover the church with a flat roof, and the chancel was 
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ordered to be rebuilt five yards nithin the walls ; the pews were like- 
wise to be taken away and replaced, and most probably the gallen- at 
the west-end waa erected at the same period. On entering an un- 
seemly porch from the south, the eye ia arrested by a Norman arch, 
of extreme beauty. — Hhf. of Hartlepool, ^e. 

1724.— Died, this year, William Larabton, of Lriinbton, esq. He 
was the eldest son of Henry Lambton, esq., and grandson of sir Wil- 
liam Lambton, who fell in the royal cause at Marston moor. He repre- 
sented the county of Durham in seven parliaments, and died unmar- 
ried. He was an upright and honest man, and maintained through- 
out a long and eventful political life, the character of being one of the 
most honourable and independent members of St. Stephen's chapel. 
Mr. Lambton was familiary designated Old True Blue ; and the 
following anecdote is illustrative of his rusty independence : — Once on 
the meeting of a new parliament, the door-keeper seeing him dressed 
in a plain, grey, home-spun coat, made of the wool of his own sheep, 
and thick shoes, would not admit him further than the lobby, where 
he sat quietly enough until a friend in a fner coat came up, who re- 
monstrated nith the door-keeper on his shutting out one of the most 
honourable and respectable members of the house of commons. The 
door-keeper changed his tone, and hoped his honour would give him 
something as a remembrance. Up started Will, more vexed at the 
fellow's servility than at his former rudeness, and gave him a hearty 
box on the ear, saying, "there's a godVpenny for thee; I think 
thou'lt ken auld Will Lambton again !" — Ibid. 
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172i. — There was a very wot summer this year, in the vicinity of 
Newcastle, and, for the most part, the crops of hay and corn were 
spoiled. — Newc. Cour. 

October 21. — About eight o"*clock at night a dreadful fire broke 
out in the hoiise of Mr. Joseph Partis, merchant, near St. Nicholas^ 
church, in Newcastle, where, by the explosion of t barrel of gun- 
powder, twelve persons were killed, and about one hundred more or 
less wounded ; one person was blown on to the leads of St. Nicholas^ 
church ; all the windows in the neighbourhood were also broken, but 
the blast extinguished the fire. — Brand. 

December 14. — Died, in the 15th ytjar of her age, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bowes, wife of George Bowes, esq., of Durham, and only daughter of 
the hon. Thomas Verney, son of the lord Willoughby, of Broke. 
December 19, the corpse of Mrs. Bowes was laid in state, in the 
Jerusalem chamber, and from thence interred in the vault called the 
duke of Ormondes vault, in king Henry the 7th^8 chapel in Westmin- 
ster abbey, with great funeral pomp and solemnity. The corpse was 
received by the choir at the west door ; several noblemen and persons 
of note attended it to the grave, and the sub-dean ofiiciated on the 
occasion. — Local Bee. 

This year, the high meeting-house, on the north side of the High 
street, Berwick, was built. — Fullers Berwick, 

1725. — A very antient oratory was discovered under the site of the 
mined nave of the present church at Hexham, which, besides having 
three distinct passages leading to it, has been almost altogether built 
of stones previously used in Roman works, and three of them bear 
inscriptions which testify their origin. — HodgsmCs Nortkd. 

May 8. — The following copy of an advertisement, in the Newcastle 
Courant of this date, may be considered curious : — " On Friday in the 
race week, being the 28th of May, at the Assembly House, in West- 
gate, will be raffled for, 12 fine Fans, the highest three guineas, the 
worst 5«., at half a Crown per Ticket. Note, the lowest throw is to 
have the second best Fan, value £3.^ the other according to the 
height of the numbers which shall be thrown. There will be an as- 
sembly after for those who raffle.'' It appears that the assembly- 
house at that time was the house at present occupied by Miss Peters. 

July 14. — Jane Gibson, of Sunderland, left by will <f^l,400. to 
build and endow an hospital for twelve poor persons. This hospital 
stands a little east of the church. It consists of a centre and two 
wings. — Surfees, 

August. — At the assizes, at Durham, John Brown and C^iris- 
tophcr Richardson, were tried before Mr. Baron Price, for attempting 
to poison William Coatsworth, esq., of Park-house, Gateshead, their 
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mastor, by putting Arsenic into his chocolate. They were both found 
guilty, and one of them was confined for five years, the other for 
three years, and every tenth day of June, being the day they attemp- 
ted to poison their ninater, they were to be whipped ten times about 
the market place, and every Saturday after the quarter scseions for 
the peace, thoy were to stand in the pillory. One was Mr Coat*- 
worth's butler, the other his gardener. — Suiiees. 

1725 (August 20).— Thomaa Charlton, of Birtley, north Tyne, in 
Northumberland, was executed at Durham, for robbing Elizabeth 
Whatoff, alias Charlton, of money and other things of value, firin ag 
pistol at her, and committing other violences with intent to kill her, 
after which barbarous usage he left her for dead. It appeared upon 
the trial that he had induced this woman to marry him, when he liad 
another wife living in London, so that be was prosecuted and found 
guilty both of bigamy and robbery. He said little in hia defence, 
eave only that be could not get rid of her and was forced to marry her, 
— Local Rec. 

September 20. — Sir William Blackett, bart., of Wallington, in 

t Northumberland, was married to lady Barbara 

Villiers, daughter of William, earl of Jersey, 
^^^i^a^ On the 26th, when the news arrived in New- 

1? castle, there was ringing of bells, bonfires, 
firing of guns, and other demonstrations oJ joy, 
which continued for two days. At Hexham, 
there were not only several bairela of strong 
beer consumed near a great bonfire, but the 
inhabitants were so vitjeuroui in ringing, that 
they broke the Ji'raj/ Bell, which weighed three 
tons and a half. Shaftoe Vaughon, esq., a 
gentleman of the neighbourhood of Wall- 
ington, ordered Shaftoe Cra^s to be illuminated by a great number 
of large fires, which were placed upon the most conspicuous parts of 
the Craggs. A large punch bowl was cut in the most elevated rock, 
which was filled with such plenty of liquor as was more than sufKcient 
for the vast crowd of neighbouring inhabitants, who Hocked thither 
at so uncommon an appearance, and drank healths suited to the 
occasion, as merrily as they were proposed by Mr, Vanghan, guns 
were fired, &c. &c. The licentious Thomas Whittell, wrote a nuptial 
poem on this occasion ; he also wrote " Lines on the death of Sir 
William Blackett, bart.," which occurred on the 25th of September, 
1728. On the 7th of October, his corpse was interred, with great 
funeral pomp and solemnity, in the church of St. Nicholas', in New- 
castle : — First came the scholars belonging to St. Andrew's school, 
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which was supported by his liberality, singing, all new eloathed in 
grey, with black caps ; these were followed by twenty-six mourners, 
among whom were eight of his menial servants in deep mourning ; 
after them twelve of his own stewards; next, the clergy of the 
corporation, followed by the vicar ; then the led horse, and after it 
the banners ; next came the corpse, the pall being borne by eight 
gentlemen, friends of the deceased ; then followed the mayor and 
aldermen, in their robes, before whom were carried the sword and 
mace in mourning, then the common council ; after these, upwards of 
two hundred gentlemen, to whom had been given gloves ; then follow- 
ed about two thousand freemen, who had gloves given to them. The 
stewards of the respective companies, in addition to gloves had mourn- 
ing rings presented to them. The procession was closed by a vast 
number of mourning coaches, preceded by that of the deceased,, in 
mourning, drawn by six horses, on the forehead of each of which, was 
his crest, most curiously blazoned. Sir William Blackett, bart., was 
bom February 11, 1689, was mayor of Newcastle, in 1718, governor 
of the hoastmen'*s company from 1725 to the time of his death, and 
M. P. for that town from 1710, during which time he stood four con- 
tested elections. — HodgstyrCs Northd. 

1725. — ^This year, Berwick charity school was built. It is said 
to owe its rise to the benevolence of a captain Bolton. — Fuller's 
Berwick, 

Tuthill-stairs chapel, (baptist) Newcastle-on-Tyne, founded. The 
register of births 230, extending from 1781 to 1836.* A baptist 
minister preached in the neighbourhood of Newcastle so early as the 
year 1657, and in 1725 an old building in Tuthill stairs was converted 
into a chapel, to which purpose it continued to be applied till 1798, 
when the congregation erected a new one near it. Some curious 
carvings remain in the old building. — Mackenzi^s Newc. 

Hanover square chapel (unitarian), Newcastle upon Tyne, was 
erected this year, and opened on the 26th of March, 1727. In 
1810, this chapel was enlarged, in order to the reception of an organ, 
which was purchased by subscription. The chapel-yard was designed 
for a place of sepulture ; but only three interments have been made 
in it. — Ihid, 

1726. — The porch of St. Andrews's church, in Newcastle, was taken 
down and rebuilt. Mr. Christopher Butter, Mr. Fenwick Lambert, 
Mr. Thomas Shevill, and Mr. Percival Bell, churchwardens. — L, Mec. 

August 3. — Stephen Browne, Arthur Hewetson, David Steel, Ann 
Bone, and Jane Browne, were tried at the Durham assizes, for hav-^ 

* Rep. of Pari Com. 
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ing, on the 13th of June preoedmg, robbed John Marshall of 32 
guineas, on the king^s highway in the parish of Jarrow. They were 
found guilty and executed. — Local Papers. 

About this year, while a mason was engaged in clearing 
the earth from a rock in Hulne park, about a mile to the 
north-west of Alnwick, in order to win stones, he discov- 
ered twenty brass sword blades, and sixteen spear heads, 
lying close to the top of the rock, about half a yard from 
the surface, and without any case or cover but the soil. 
Digging about a foot lower, on the hill side, he found 
forty-two brass wedges, or chisels, with a ring near the 
thicker end. From their edges being much battered and 
broken, they wei-e supposed to have been employed by tho 
ancient Britons as chisels for cutting stone, and that they put a 
wooden shaft in the hollow end of them, and so drove them with a 
mallet. The shaft, when not employed, might be drawn out of the 
chisel, and by running a string through the ring on their sides, 
several of them might be tied together, and conveniently carried by 
the workman at his girdle, or otherwise, and one shaft serve them all. 
A little above the place where these instruments were buried " 1115 " 
was deeply and rudely cut in the rock, but these figures cannot be 
supposed to have any relation to what was found below. — Ma^ckenzie^s 
Northwmherland. 

1727. — The figure of Bobin of Bisingham, or Robin of Beedsdale, 
for it is known to the people of the neighbourhood by both names, 
has given rise to several speculations among antiquaries, as to whom 
it was intended to represent, and at what period it was carved. 
Warburton, in his map of Northumberland, published previous to 
1727, appears to have been the first who gave an engraving of it, — 
to which he subjoins the following brief notice : — " This antick figure 
I find cut on a rock near Bisingham, in Beadsdale, called the Sol- 
dan^s stone."" This celebrated figure was cut in high relief upon a 
huge block of '^ slidden"'* sandstone rock, on the brow of the hill, a few 
yards to the west of the modem Watling-stroet, and upon the estate 
called the Park head. The stone itself was five sided, six feet on the 
base, eight feet high, five feet on the two sides to the right of the 
middle of its front, seven feet on the uppermost side to the left, and 
four on the lower : its thickness six feet. The figure itself was about 
four feet high ; had a panel above it about twenty-nine inches long, 
and twenty broad, as if intended for an inscription ; and a square 
block or altar opposite the right knee, probably left for the same pur- 
pose. It certainly belongs to tho Boman era in Britain. The Bo- 
man panel, the altar, the Phrygian bonnet, tho toga, and the tunic, 



all tell for its Boman origin : and the hare it holds in the left hand, 
and the bow in its right, are symbols plainly indicating that it was set 
up in memory of some hunter: — "Venator teneirc conjugis immemor.'" 
Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to Rokeby, Canto 3rd, speaking of this 
figure observes : " The popular tradition is, that it represents a 
^nt, whose brother resided at Woodbum, and ho himself at Rising- 
ham, it adds, that they subsisted by hunting, and, that one of them, 
finding the game become too scarce to support them, poisoned his 
companion, in whoso memory tho monument was engraven. What 
strange and tragic circumstance may be concDaled under this legend, 
or whether it is utterly apocr)'phal, it is now imposfliblo to discover." 
The only part of Bobin which now remains Js from the waist down- 
wards ; that portion of the stone which contained the trunk and head 
having been broken off. The station of Risingham, the ancient 
Habitancnm, is about a mile to tho north of the stone ; its walls 
stand upon or inclose nearly four acres and a half of dry rich ground 
oD the southern margin of the river Rede. Numerous altars and in- 
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scriptions have been found in this neighbourhood. — Hodgson s Northd. 
Rambles in Northd, S^c. 

1727 (June 7) — There was a great flood in the river Wear, which 
stopped all communication betwixt Shincliffe and the city of Durham. 
The water continued at its height for twelve hours. June 21, there 
was another high flood at night, but neither of them reached the 
height of Slaters flood. — Surtees. 

June 19. — King George II. was proclaimed at Cliffbrd''s fort. North 
Shields, on which occasion all the cannon were fired, and a triple 
discharge of small arms. — Local Papers. 

July. — William Stephenson, grocer, in Northallerton, was hanged 
at Durham, for the murder of Mary Farding, whom he threw into 
the sea, when pregnant by him, at Hartlepool, near the Maiden'^s 
Bower. — Hist, of Hartlepool. 

August. — Died, James Nicholson, of West Bainton, esq., M. P. 
for the city of Durham, in 1 708, (whose father James, appears to 
have followed the humble occupation of a cordwainer). He married 
Jane, one of the daughters of William Heslop, butcher, sister to the 
lady of sir John Duck, baronet. He left three daughters and co- 
heiresses, viz. — Janer, who married Tiiomas earl of Strathmore (grand- 
father to the late earl) ; Anne, who married the hon. Patrick Lyon, 
younger brother to the said earl ; and Mary, who died a spinster. — 
SJiarp^s Burg, of Dur. 

October 11. — The coronation of king George II. and queen Caro- 
line, was celebrated at Newcastle, with the greatest solemnity, the 
day was ushered in with the ringing of bells; the magistrates, in their 
scarlet gowns, accompanied by the common-council, clergy, and gen- 
try, went from the Guild-hall to church, with music playing, and can- 
nons firing, and from thence proceeded to the mansion house, where 
a splendid entertainment was prepared for them ; and, after dinner, 
they repaired to the market-place (Sandhill), where a fountain waa 
erected which ran with wine, where the magistrates, common-council, 
clergy, and gentry, drank the healths of the king, queen, and royal 
issue, with many other loyal healths, in presence of many thousand 
spectators; thence they went to the Guild-hall, where the healths 
were repeated with the like ceremony as above, and the conduit run- 
ning wine all the time for the populace, whilst a great bonfire, erected 
in the market-place, was burning, the cannons firing at each health : 
they afterwards returned to the mansion-house, where there was a 
ball for the ladies, and the evening was concluded with rejoicings, 
bonfires, illuminations, ringing of bells, and other demonstrations of 
joy. — Newc. Cowr. 

This year, Tanfield arch, in the couaty of Durham, a remarkable 
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structure, was built by colonel Liddell and the hon. Charles Mon- 
tague, the founders of the partnership now vulgarly called The Grand 
Allitt, to obtain a level for the piissage of coal-waggons. It is fre- 
quently called Cawsey Bridge, from its being built over the deep and 
romantic dell, of Caweey burn, near Tanfield. The span of the arch 
is 103 feet : it springs from abutments about nine feet high, and 
being semicircular, the entire elevation is about 60 feet ; it cost 
i?12,000. The architect was Ralph Wood, a common ma«on, who 
having built a former arch of wood, that fell for want of weight, com- 
mitted suicide from a dread of this beautiful etructure experiencing a 
similar fate. On a sun dial, on one of the piers, is the following : — 
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" Ra. Wood, mason, 1727.^^ This arch was built for a waggon-way 
to a colliery, which was set on fire, and has been long unwrought. 
The bridge has been many years neglected, and is falling to ruin. — 
Pict, o/Newc, 

1728 (Feb. 24). — The following notice was given: — Whereas the 
master and elder brethren of the Trinity-house, Newcastle upon Tync, 
formerly advertised of the bar being so very much altered, that the 
best of the bar was with the high light-house, a saiPs breadth open to 
the southward. Now give notice according to that advertisement, to 
all masters, pilots, and seamen, that the bar is become so very good, 
that they may now come in as formerly, have as much water or rather 
more than ever, and that they have lately been at a very great ex- 
ponce in building a new light-house, and obliged to rebuild and re- 
move the high light-house ; gives notice that both will be completed 
and lights kept in each by the 25th of March, 1728. The best and 
middle of the bar with the lights overend."*^ — Brand. 

May 15. — In consequence of excessive rains, the rivulet which falls 
into the river Tyne, at Newbum, came down with such an overwhelm- 
ing force, that it carried away a stable and an oat-kiln belonging to 
Mr. John Charlton, it also drove down John Parley'^s mill, together 
with his house and goods, the people in the mill narrowly escaping 
with their lives. Some large stones, weighing about two tons, were 
brought down by the force of the current. The water overflowed the 
ends of the bridge at Newbum, both arches being choaked up by the 
trees, stones, &c., which had been torn away by the impetuosity of 
the water. — Local Papers. 

May. — Died, sir John Eden, of West Auckland, bt. M. P. for 
the CO. Durham in 1713, 1714, and 1722. He was the eldest son of 
sir Robert Eden, whom he succeeded in the baronetcy in 1 720. It is 
related of him, that on some project for equalizing the land-tax which 
was brought before parliament, he placed a brown loaf and a pair of 
wooden clogs on the table, saying, " there — when the south eats and 
wears what we do in the norths then mak us like and like."*^ Ho waa 
a popular man of a popular family. He was buried at St. HelenX 
Auckland, 17th May, 1728. — Sharp's Knts. ofDur. 

August 22. — There was a violent storm of wind at Newcastle, and 
the neighbourhood. It blew with such fury that a mill at the Cow- 
gate, near Newcastle, was thrown down, in which were the mistress 
and a man servant ; the latter was killed on the spot, and the former 
who was much hurt, was saved with difficulty. — Local Papers. 

September 21. — Died, at the age of 81 years, Francis Place, an 
artist of no mean abilities. Ho was the fifth son of Rowland Place, of 
Dinsdale, esq. and was put clerk to an attorney in London, where he 
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remained till 1665. In that year, going accidentally into a shop, the 
officers came to shut it up, on the plague being discovered in the 
house. This occasioned his leaving London, and gave him an oppor- 
tunity of quitting a profession that was contrary to his inclination, 
and of following the roving life he loved, and the arts for which he 
had talents. He painted, designed, and etched. Vertue heard that 
he had learnt the latter of Hollar ; but this he himself denied. 
Thoresby, in his Ducatus Leodensis, often mentions Mr. Place with 
great encomiums and specifies various presents that he had made to 
his museum. He says that Mr. Place discovered an earth for, and a 
method of making porcelain, which he put in practice at the manor- 
house at York, and of which manufacture, he gave Thoresby a fine 
mug. (This pottery cost him much money: he attempted it solely 
from a turn for experiment ; but one Clifton, of Pontefract, took the 
hint from him, and made a fortune by it). Thoresby adds, that Mr. 
Place discovered porphyry at Mount Sorril, in Leicestershire, of 
which he had a piece to grind colours on. Many sketches of cafitles 
and views which he took in Wales, and of various places in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, several of them well finished, are extant, and 
have been engraved. A view of Scarborough castle was drawn as 
late as the year 1715. His prints are very scarce, they are mostly 
portraits and views, which last are much valued. As a painter he 
excelled in landscape, and the representation of fowls, flowers, and 
fish. He seldom resided in London, and drew only for amusement, 
rarely completing what he undertook ; and in his rambles, painting, 
drawing, and engraving occasionally. In the reign of Charles II. he 
was oflered an income of five hundred pounds a year to draw the 
royal navy, but declined accepting it, as he could not endure confine- 
ment or dependence. There are two heads of Mr. Place extant, one 
by himself, the face only finished ; and another by Murray. His 
face is also engraved in Walpole^s annecdotes of painting. A good 
painting in oil by Mr. Place, of a setting dog and partridge is still 
preserved at Low Middleton hall, in the county of Durham. — Walpoles 
Catalogue of Engravings. 

1728 (Oct. 4). — Died, Thomas Conyers, of Elemore, esq., son of 
Nicholas Conyers, of Bowlby, county of York, and of Biddick, county 
of Durham, esq. He represented the city of Durham in eight par- 
liaments. His only daughter married George Baker, of Crook Hall, 
esq., afterwards of Elemore. — Sharp's Burg. o/Dur. 

November 13. — About eight ©''clock at night, a very alarming fire 
broke out in Pipewellgate, Gateshead, which consumed the workshop 
belonging to Mr. Marley, tallow-chandler, wherein was a gi'eat quan- 
tity of candles, tallow, &c. It being an out building, and the ^ind 

Sb 
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being still, no further damage was done, although at the first it 
throatcned dL-struction to a great extent. — Local Papert, 

1728— This year, the font in Hartlepool church, made of York- 
ehire entrochal or encrinal marble, of a chaate and elegant ehape, was 
given by George Bowes, esq, — Hist, of Hartlepool. 

1729 (Aug). — At the assizee held in Newcastle, there was a trial 
between the corporation of that town and sir Henry Liddell, respect- 
ing the paying of tolls, wherein a verdict was ^ven in favour of sir 
Henry. It was then customary for the judges to go in the town's 
barge, attended by the mayor and others of the corporation, to Tyne- 
mouth. On their return, Mr. Justice Page, who tried the cause, had 
some hot words with Henry Reay, esq., then mayor, relating to tbe 
trial, and thereupon the judge threatened to commit the mayor ; oad 
the mayor told the judge he would commit him, being then upon the 
water and in his Jurisdiction. This squabble was the occasion of 
discontinuing tbe custom of going to Tynemouth,* These aquatic 
excursions have been again resumed, and on one occasion a few yean 
ago, one of the judges in stepping into or from the barge, slipped into 
the water. This gave rise to the very ludicrous local song, entitled 
" My Lord ''Size." 

August 29. — Two felons, named Robert Thain, and Bartholomew 
Young, made their escape from Moqjoth gaol. Tliey had both been 
condemned for felony, but were ordered for transportation. — Local 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



TOLENT Btorme of thunder and lightning 
prevailed in the county of Durham in 
the autumn of 1729. At Barnard caatle 
on Sept, 19, the electric fluid set fire to 
a bam belonging to Mr. Heslop, which 
it consumed with the com therein ; it 
also tore some flags from the floor of a 
house belonging to Mr, Fielding of Start- 
forth, and forced some of them out of 
doors; it splintered all the loft boards 
and broke a dresser, together with a 
close-bed, all to pieces, one of the posts of which was found struck 
through a joist of the bouse ; the gable end was rent, the chimney 
thrown down, and a hole made in the wall that would admit the body 
of a man. The glass and pendulum were forced out of the clock, and 
what was very remarkable, one of two children playing on the floor 
of one of the rooms, was thrown on to a bed at some distance, 
receiving no other damage than the fright, — Local Papers. 

December 29. — Died, Jonathan Harle, M.D., to whose memory 
Horsley performed an amiable act of piety by writing and publishing 
some account of his life. He is said to have been bom in Newcastle, 
and studied medicine in Germany. The account of his life i^ays that 
" he preached for some time at Brigg, in Lincolnshire, and afterwards 
settled at Moq)eth." He was ordained Feb. 2l8t 16,'>3, and received 
a call to Alnwick, on the 10th Sept. following. He continued for 
some time to preach, one Lord's-day at Alnwick, and another at Mor- 
peth ; but when Morpeth was provided for, he left it alt<^ther and 
settled at Alnwick. He married Mary, daughter of Thomas Led- 
gard, esq., a merchant and alderman of Newcastle. According to 
the fashion among dissenting ministers at that time, he joined the 
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study of physic with that of divinity, and had given advice in medi- 
cine several years before he took his doctor^s degree, which is dated 
at Edinburgh, Dec. 28, 1710; but though he practised in this science 
near forty years he could never be persuaded to take any fees. He 
was well acquainted with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, as well as with 
French, Italian, and Spanish. His publications were — " A Discourse 
on Infant Baptism, by Way of Dialogue ; '*'* and a History of Scrip- 
ture Diseases. From his infancy he could never taste any kind of 
fermented or spiritous liquors ; but, notwithstanding his great tem- 
perance, his sedentary course of life had brought upon him both the 
gout and the gravel, which he justly called the rack and torture of 
his life. — Hodgson's Northd, 

1729 (Dec).— Died, Robert Shafto, of Whitworth, esq. M.P. for 
the city of Durham in 1712, and 1727. He was oldest son of Mark 
Shafto, of Whitworth, esq. and grandson of sir Robert Shafto, 
recorder of Newcastle. — 8harp*s Burg. ofDur. 

About this year, a cairn was opened near Otterburn. It was 
computed to contain about sixty tons of loose stones, under which 
appeared a large flat undressed stone, that covered a cavity, three 
feet long, two feet broad, and about four feet deep. It was filled 
about eighteen inches with fine mould, next was a layer of ashes, 
mixed with pieces of bone and half burned wood, and then two feet 
of fine river sand. There are several cairns, tumuli, and Druidieal 
circles, scattered over this district, especially on the hills towards the 
borders. — Hodgson s Northd. Svo. 

This year the octagon fountain, crowned by the well known statue 
of Neptune, was erected in the market-place of the city of Durham. 
The fountain was raised by subscription. Neptune was presented 
by George Bowes, esq. — Surtees. 

1730 (January 10). — The following notice appeared : — " Newcastle 
upon Tyne, the churchwardens of the parish of Gateshead, with 
consent of the rector and twenty-four, have this week agreed with 
Mr. Edward and John Seller, bell-founders in York, for six new bells 
against May next, to be approved of by Mr. Michael Dawson, Mr. 
William Usher, Mr. William Turner, and Mr. George Mitford, all of 
Newcastle. The tenor, or greatest bell, will be about sixteen hundred 
weight. But although there are only six agreed for, yet two more 
will bo cast at the same time to make the peal complete, in hopes 
that the contributions which at present are considerably short, may, 
before they are finished, amount to as much as will satisfy for them." 
The corporation of Newcastle, the Trinity-house there, and the fanaily 
of Ellison, were the principal benefactors. The whole of the bells 
were re-hung in 1773. — Local Papers. 
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1730 (March 31). — A man having discharged a gun in the village 
of Bavensworth, the wadding fell upon a thatched house which took 
fire, and in a short time consumed that and several others. — Loc. Prs. 

July 6. — As Mr. Cieorge Moore was fishing in the river Tyne at 
PipeweUgate, Gateshead, he espied something in the water which 
seemed like a drowned dog, but the day being clear, and the sim 
shining, he thought he perceived a face, upon which he threw his line 
to it (which had but three hairs at the hook) and hooked a coat, by 
which he found it was a boy, but the hook loosing hold, he again cast 
his line and struck him in the temple and drew him to shore, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour he revived. — Ibid. 

July 30. — The right worshipful Henry Beay, esq., then mayor of 
Newcastle, being informed of the arrival of two Grecian princes and 
their attendants, gave them an invitation to dinner, and sent his 
coach next day for them, attended by the Serjeants with their maces, 
&c., gave them a handsome entertainment, and a present of a purse 
of twenty guineas. On the next day he sent two of his officers as far 
as Stockton along with them. — Ibid. 

St. John''s Lodge of Free and accepted Masons existed in New- 
castle at this period, as appears from various notices in the Gourant 
and other papers of the day. In 1781, Matthew White, esq., occurs 
as Worshipful Master, and its members were men of the highest res- 
pectability in the town and neighbourhood. 

Aug. 27. — Died, at Cork, in Ireland, Edward Browne, an eminent 
member of the society of Friends. He was long an inhabitant of Sun- 
derland, where he served the time of his apprenticeship, and afterwards 
rose to considerable opulence. In 1727 he built himself a commodi- 
ous mansion, with several other dwelling houses adjoining, intended 
for the residences of the captains of his ships, and other persons in his 
employ. The mansion house, at that period, was surrounded with 
gardens, and commanded an extensive sea view : it afterwards became 
the Custom House for the port of Sunderland. — Account of Edw. 
Browne^ privately printed^ 1821. 

This year were found at Benwell, near Newcastle, (the Condercwm 
of the Bomans), several urns with coins in them, which were most of 
them broken and squandered about by the ignorant diggers ; but one 
of them was preserved and given to the library at Durham. — 
Local Bee, 

Nov. 5. — Edward Chandler, bishop of Lichfield, was translated to 
Durham. He held the see of Durham twenty years, and died in 
London, on the 20th of July 1750. — Surtees. 

This year, an ancient aqueduct was accidentally discovered under the 
public road at Piersbridge, in the county of Durham. This place has 
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been a considerable Roman Station^ and numerous coins and other 
antiquities have been found here. The garrison had probably been 
supplied with water by the above aqueduct, which was firmly arched 
at the top so as to bear the public road, till the above date, when 
some coal draughts penetrated through it, discovering the cavity 
above a yard wide, and a yard and a quarter deep. — HutchinsorCs Dur. 

1731. — Sion meeting-house (Presbyterian) Alnwick founded. 
The register of births and baptisms extending from 1762 to 1820. 
336 entries existing from 1820 to 1837. — Bep of Pari. Com. 

January. — Died at Morpeth, the rev. John Horsley, A.M., author 
of ^^ Britannia Romana.^ The precise period of Mr. Horsley'^s death 
had long been matter of conjecture : it is generaUy stated to have 
taken place on the 12th December this year ; the place of his inters 
ment was alike uncertain, until, by the research of the venerable 
historian of Northumberland, both were satisfactorily ascertained by 
the discovery, in the parish register of Morpeth, of the following record. 
— ''Burials at Morpeth — 1731 Jan. 15. — Mr. John Horsley.'' Such 
says Mr. Hodgson, was the brief chronicle, which the parish clerk of 
Morpeth entered in his register, to the memory of a man, whose 
learning, and knowledge in science had far outstripped the acquire- 
ments of his northern neighbours. There is certainly no * tomb-stone 
to his memory in the burial ground of Morpeth ; and, if there ever 
was one, it has probably shared the fate of many frail monuments of 
a similar kind, which once claimed from friend or relative the pas- 
sing tribute of a sigh, but are now converted into paving-stones for 
the church-yard walks. — Ifisl o/Northd. 

Jan. 25. — A printer of Newcastle was taken into custody for re- 
printing some parts of " The Craftsman.*" — Local Bee. 

February 11. — An attorney of Newcastle, named Parkinson, locked 
himself in his chamber, and, sitting by the fire, feU into it, and was 
burnt to death. — Local Papers. 

April 19. — Died the celebrated and ingenious Thomas Whit- 
tell. There is no certain account where he was either bom or 
educated. We have been credibly told that a brother of his was 
parish clerk or sexton of Earsdon. The following entries are in the 
parish register of Whelpington " Thomas Whittell baptized Sept. 6 
1681 '' and " Thomas, the son of Thomas Whittell, of Capheaton, 
was bom Sept. 10 1683.'' Elizabeth the daughter of Thomas Whitr 
tell of Capheaton, was baptized Oct., 22, 1685." The late clerk of 
Whelpington informed me that James Dixon of Edlingham Mill, 
assured him that Whittell, when a boy, was employed there to carry 
pokes on horseback from house to house ; and that he picked the 
initials of his name over the door of the mill, which remained when 
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my infonnant was there. '* Gertain it is, that, either in consequence 
of iU-usage, or from a restlessness of disposition, he left his native 
home when a boy, about the beginning of last century, and made his 
appearance in Gambo, mounted on an old goat. On his arrival, he 
was engaged by a miller, with whom he continued some years.^ — 
(Muck, ii. 162^. Afterwards he was employed in painting such 
heraldic and other tablets as are usually put up by authority in 
churches, in engraving inscriptions on tombstones, and in other works 
of art and ingenuity. Specimens of his painting remain in Hartbum 
church ; and of his engraving on marble, in flourishing letters, on a 
tombstone of the Aynsleys at Whelpington. He died in 1731, and 
was buried at Hartbum, April 19, in that year. The parish register 
of which place calls him ^^ Thomas Whittle, of East Shafto, an 
ingenious man,^^ there is an inscription to a namesake of his in Whit- 
tingham church-yard, who died Feb. 2. 1736, aged 60; and one 
Thomas Whittell, of Gapheaton, was buried August 5, 1755 {Wlidp. 
Beg). These persons probably all belonged to the same family; for 
Edlingham, which is in the parish of Whittingham, belonged to the 
Swinbumes of Gapheaton ; and Whittell when he came as a miller^s 
boy to Gambo, probably returned to the neighbourhood of his own, 
or of his father^s native place about which he continued to linger and 
amuse the country people with his poetry, and his wit, tiU he died. 
His works with all their faults, are full of humour, keenly satirical, 
and show that he had some knowledge of the Latin classics. There 
is, indeed a vein of mirthful and cutting drollery in the greater part 
of them, which could not fail to delight the country people, for whose 
amusement they were written, though, like aU other local poems, they 
alluded so frequently to the passing events of his own time, that few 
at present could fully understand them without a commentary. — 
Hodgson's Northd. 

1731 (June 26). — One James Henderson, a smith, died on his 
knees at morning prayer in St. Nicholas^ Ghurch, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
— GewCs. Mag. 

Aug. 28. — Died, Leonard Pinkney, esq., first gentlemen usher, 
quarter waiter in ordimary to his majesty, and collector of the customs 
at Newcastle upon Tyne. — Ihid. 

Dec. 31. — Died, the earl of Derwentwater, at sir John Webb'*s, his 
father in law, in Great Marlborough street, having been lately cut for 
the stone, he was the only son to the late Earl of Derwentwater, who 
who was beheaded in 1716. — Ibid. 

December 4, — ^Three prisoners, named James Hall, William Brown, 
and Alexander Pawley, made their escape from Morpeth gaol. — 
Local Papers. 
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1731. — An alin»-houBe was erected ia Oateehead at the chw^ of 
Mr. Thomas Powell of Newcastle, who left by will, all his real and 
personal estate to the founding and endowing of this building. It 
has since been used as the pariah poor-house. — Brand. 

The town-hall at Alnwick was erected this year, In Uiis hall the 
members of parliament for the county are elected and other public 
business transacted. — Mackmai^s Northd. 

A large cross which stood at the bottom of the Flesh market, near 
St. Nicholas' church in Newcastle, was this year pulled down. It had 
a leaden cistern at the top of it to hold the water, called the new 
water. Near this cross stood the oordwainera' meeting-house.-ifounw. 

1732 (May 18). — Died the rev. John. Laurence, rector of Wear- 
mouth in the bishopric of Durham, famed for his writings on garden- 
ing, — Geitft. Mag. 

Aug. 23.— John Grraham, and Jamea Graham, two notorious offen- 
ders, were executed at Durham for horse stealing. Jamee Graham 
was baptized on the momiog of his execution, at the church of St. 
Mary-le-bow, a part of the old gaol being within that parish. — 
Jjocal Papen. 
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1732 (Sept. 10). — Thomas i Becket's chapel, which stood at the 
north end of Tyne Bridge, Newcastle, after being beautified and pewed, 
was, on the above day, (Sunday, the whole body of magistrates of 
Newcastle going to it with the usual solemnities and fonnaUties), set 
apart by the corporation of that town for a chapel of ease to the 
church of St. Nicholas. — Brand. 

This year the charity school of the parish of All Saints' in Newcas- 
tle, and a dwelling house for the master, were built in the ground 
behind Jesus' Hospital in the Manor chare. Here also stood the 
parish poor-house, a house of correction, &c., all built upon the 
ground formerly belonging to the Augustine Friars. The bells for 
All Saints' church which were made out of the statue of King James 
II., were oast in this place, which, after the decay of the monasr 
tery, was called the Artillery Yard, from the townsmen performing 
there the exercise of the pike and gun. — Ihid, 

1 733 (Feb. 1 1). — Died the rev. and learned Mr. Rymer, lecturer of 
St. Nicholas' church, and late master of the Grammar school at Dur- 
ham, which place he had resigned about two months. — Genfs. Mag. 

February 16. — Died, about four o'clock in the afternoon, the 
rev. Henry Bourne, curate of All Saints in Newcastle. Mr. Bourne, 
who was the son of a tailor, after some time spent in school, was 
bound an apprentice to a glazier, in the Side, in Newcastle, and dis- 
covering a disposition towards letters, was, after he had served two 
or three years with his master, emancipated from his service, and 
again sent t(t school, and from thence he was transplanted, by the aid 
of persons who knew him, and admitted a sizar about the year 17ll> 
or 1720, in Christ's College in Cambridge, under the tuition of the 
rev. Thomas Atherton, a fellow of that society and his countryman, 
where he continued till he commenced bachelor of arts ; and quitting 
the coUege, returned to Newcastle, and was appointed curate of All 
Saints, where he officiated till his death. He was the author of 
''^ Antiquitatea Vulgares^ 1725 ,* " "^ Treatise upon the Collects^ Epis- 
tles^ and Gospels of the Book of Common Prayer^ 1727 ;" and " The 
History of Newcastle^ 1736;" all printed at Newcastle by Mr. John 
White- The last was not published until three years after the author's 
death. In a note to the preface of this history, the author s demise 
is under a wrong year. The following is a copy of Mr. Bourne's 
advertisement, requesting assistance towards the compilation of his 
history: — Silver Street^ Sep. 17, 1731, Newcastle. As I have been for 
a considerable Time collecting Memoirs and Antiquities of the Town 
of Newcastle upon Tyne, and have made a pretty large progress therein, 
I am willing to complete the same in the most exact Manner. Know- 
ing, therefore, that some ancient Names of Persons, Streets, and 
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other Places, and Things, may be more truly ascertained by Deed* 
and Writing than otherwise ; I publish This to desire the perusal of 
any such Writing as may be of use herein ; I desire also any other 
Information, whether it relates to the Churches^ CliapeUj CAanteries^ 
Monasteries^ Hospitals^ Alms-houses^ ^c.^ of this town, or to the Transac- 
tions herein during the Time of the Civil War, And the Favour shall 
be thankfully and faithfully acknowledged by me, Henry Bourne^ 
Boume'*s proposals for publishing his History of Newcastle by sub- 
scription was first advertised in the Newcastle Gourant, Nov. 20, 
1731. It appears from the preface that he had met with a deal of 
ill natured opposition while compiling this work. The following is a 
copy of the advertisement announcing the Histor}' of Newcastle as 
nearly ready for delivery, Nov. 29, 1 735 : — ** QT^^tf^ «« tO fftb^ 
!M^0ttt^9 that the folio book, intituled, Novum Castdlum Super Tin- 
am^ Antiquum^ 4r Hodiemum; or. The Ancient <md Present State of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, being now printed ; those that are willing to 
Subscribe to the said Book, are desired to send in their Names, with 
the first Subscription Money, to the Printer of this paper, that they 
may be printed in the list of the subsk;ribers. There are only 300 
copies printed off. The Price to Subscribers, 10s. 6d., in sheets. 
N.B. — If any are desirous to have them neatly Bound, the Price in 
Calf Leather will be 2s. 6d., and in Sheep, 2s.'''* — Local Bee, 

1733 (March 17). — ^Died at Washington, Durham, Thomas Rudd, 
M.A., formerly (1699) master of the grammar school, Newcastle, to 
which he was removed from the mastership of Durham *school. Mr. 
Budd returned to the Durham school in 1710, and became successive- 
ly vicar of St. OswaW^s, vicar of Northallerton, and, in 1 729, rector of 
Washington. He wrote the disquisition concerning the true author of 
the history of the Church of Durham, attributed by some to Simeon, 
and by others to Turgot. Budd was, for some time librarian in the 
college of Durham, and while he filled that office, compiled the cat- 
alogue of the MSS. belonging to the library of the Dean and Chap- 
ter, a work, remarkable for the beauty of its penmanship, and con- 
taining a minute account of the respective MSS. — Brewster. 

May 24. — Went to the horse races at Newcastle. Mr. Lambton'^s 
dun horse won the golden cup. — EttricFs Diary. 

The first races were run on Smyddyhaughs, Durham, where they 
have since continued with little interruption. — Surtees. 

Aug. 13, (Monday) — At the Assizes of Newcastle, four persons 
received sentence of death, but only two ordered for execution. It 
is observed that no person had been hanged in the town for 30 years 
past. — Genfs. Mag. 

December 7. — A flying man flew from the top of the castle of New- 
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castle into Bailiff-gate, and after that he made an ass fly down, by 
which several accidents happened, for the weights tied to the ass'*s 
legs knocked down several, bruised others in a dreadful manner, and 
killed a girl on the spot. — Newc. Cour. 

1733 (December 11). — "A great flood broke down ChoUerford 
bridge.*" — Warden Par. Reg. 

Ebenezer chapel, (Presbyterian) Swalwell, founded. The register 
of baptisms extending from 1733 to 1809, and from 1778 to 1836.— 
Bq^ of Pari. Com. 

1733-4 (Mar. 18). — This being the wedding day of the prince of 
Orange, the custom house ofiicers of Sunderland made a procession 
through the town with orange coloured ribbons in cockades and mu- 
sician^rs before them. — EttricJc's Diary. 

1734 (May 20). — Died, the hon. William Vane, of Fairlawn, co., 
Kent, second son of Christopher, the first lord Barnard. He repre- 
sented the county of Durham in the Parliament of 1708. — Sharp's 
Knts. of Dur. 

1735. — Early in January, a very large specimen of the Golden 
Eagle (AquUa Chrysaetos) was shot near Warkworth, which mea- 
sured from point to point of his wings 11 feet and a quarter. 
This beautiful bird weighed from 11 to 12 lbs. Another was shot a 
few years before at Ghillingham, and is now in the museum of Ba- 
vensworth castle. Wallis in his history of Northumberland says 
the eagle ^^ formerly had its aerie on the highest and steepest part 
of Cheviot.^ — Bewick. Mackenzie. 

February. — There was found at the side of a little brook, near 
the Soman wall, on the east side of Gorbridge, in Northumberland, 
by a smithes daughter of that place, an ancient piece of silver, thus 
described te the Boyal Society. — Its shape like a tearboard, 20 inches 
long and 1 5 broad, hollowed about an inch deep, with a flat brim an 
inch and a quarter broad, neatly flowered with a vine full of grapes, 
&c. On the right hand, is the figure of Appolo, with a bow in his left 
hand, and a physical herb in his right, under a canopy supported by 
two Corinthian pillars; near his left leg is a, lyre^ under it B,n heles- 
trope^ and at his feet a python; near the right hand pillar is another 
of a diffierent form, with a sun for its capital ; against this sits a 
priestess^ on a tripod, who looks over her shoulder at Apollo ; below 
her feet is an altar, near which lies a stag on his back. The next 
figure to the priestess is another female, her head unveiled, with a 
spear or wand in her left hand, on the top of which is a ball, and near 
her is a Minerva^ with a helmet on her head, a spear in her left hand, 
pointing with her right te a man (supposed a hunter), on the other 
side of a large tree, with an eagle perched upon it ; on Minerva's 
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breast is a Medusas head^ at her feet an altar, and near it a wolf 
looking up to the man who has a bow in his left and an arrow in his 
right hand ; below him, at one comer of the f>Iate, is a rock with an 
urn on the. midst of it, from which flows a stream. The figures are 
raised, large, and well proportioned, and cast work, without the least 
sign of a graver on it. There are a few scratches of a punch or chisel 
on the back of it ; the three first are LP. X. but the rest are very 
unintelligible : it had under the middle of it, a low frame about 7 
inches long, 4 broad, and 1 \ deep, but this was broken off by the 
smith, though once all of a piece. It weighed about 148 ounces, and 
was bought by Mr. Gookson, a goldsmith of Newcastle, who valued it 
at a high rate. — (Genfs. Mag. Ap. 1736.^ The duke of Somerset, as 
lord of the manor of Corbridge, made a claim of it ; and on Mr. 
Cookson'^s refusing to deliver it, preferred a bill in chancery against 
him, and got an injunction to prevent his selling or melting the same 
down, or any ways defacing it. Mr. Gookson being advised by his 
friends to acquiesce, and leave the whole to his grace''s pleasure, the 
duke ordered Mr. Gookson to be paid back the money it cost, and 
over and above a present of money. It afterwards came into the 
possession of the duke of Northumberland, who married the grand- 
daughter and heiress of the said duke of Somerset. A print of it 
was engraved by Vertue, and published by Mr. William Shaftoe.^ 
Local Bee. 

1735 (Feb. 22). — Died, at Newcastle, dame Jane Glavering, widow 
of sir John Glavering, of Axwell Park, aged, 66 years; alady of most 
exemplary life and unbounded charity. Her ladyship left by will 
<£*50. to the poor of each of the four parishes in Newcastle, and ^60. 
to the charity-school of St. John'^s parish. The residue of her estate 
amounting to <£^1 20.000. and upwards, devolved upon her lad3rBhip^8 
two daughters. Her corpse was interred in St. Nicholas^ church, 
upon which occasion, pursuant to her own directions, an excellent 
sermon was preached by the rev. Mr. John Ellison. The funeral 
procession was very magnificent, the pall being supported by ei^t 
gentlemen of distinction ; before the corpse went the master and 
charity boys of St. John**s, followed by the beadles, several mourners 
in cloaks, and eight of her ladyship'^s servants in fuU mourning with- 
out cloaks, next after the corpse went a great number of gentlemen 
and clergy as mourners ; then walked the mayor, and aldermen, with 
their regalia and ensigns of honour, and after them most of the gen- 
tlemen in the town and adjacent country, with scarfs, &c., after 
which followed her ladyship'^s coach in deep mourning, succeeded by 
many others.-^iocaZ Papers. 

The Town-hall, or Town-house at Stockton was erected, in 1735, 
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and enlarged when the Toll-booth waa taken down in 1744. It occu- 
pies the centre of the High-street, the efieet of which it is thought by 
some to destroy. It is, however, a handsome and commodious struc- 
ture, forming a square, with four fronts, and ornamented with a light 
and beautiful tower and spire, cont^uning a clock, the gift of B. 
Clark, esq., in 1804, It contains an assembly-room, a court-room, a 
tavern, and other suitable apartments for the use of the town. The 
principle entrance is on the south, over which are the arms of the 
town cut in stone. On the north, a handsome piazza, erected in 
1768 for the aecommodation of the market people, stretches along 
the lower story, above which is a regular range of the assembly-room 
windows. Mr. Brewster remarks that the style of this edifice produces 
an effect similar to that of some of the buildings in Holland ; and it 
may be added that the neat order in which it is kept by the corpor- 
ation, may vie with any thing of the kind in that country, so cele- 
brated for its cleanliness. The order of court for its erection is dated 
March, 9 1735. The old covered cross which stood in the market 
place, a little to the south of the town-hall, was removed in 1768, and 
the present handsome Doric coluTon, 33 feet high, erected on its site. 
— Mackenzis'e Diir, 

1735 {June 11). — Being the anniversary of the accession of king 
George II., to the throne, the mayor of Newcastle, with the aldermen 
and sheriff, went in their formalities to St. Nicholas church, and 
heard a sermon suitable to the occasion, from thence they returned 
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to the mansion-house, with the town's music before them, where a 
grand entertainment was prepared for the officers of general Gore'*s 
regiment, then quartered in that town, and the principal gentlemen 
of the corporation. Money was given by the mayor to the soldiers, 
who fired, as the company drank severally the healths of his majesty 
and Jill the royal family, &c. — Local Papers, 

17*30 (July 20). — Being Sunday, Ann Flower, of a very creditable 
family in Northallerton, perverted by her husband, Francis Flower, 
formerly a supervisor of Sunderland, but upon his turning quaker, 
discharged ; went, in the time of divine service, to the great con- 
sternation and confusion of the congregation, or, as she termed it, 
assembly, into the church, at the latter place, and, though cautione<I, 
nay positively forbid by the rector to dare to talk, or, as they call it, 
speak in the church, did, however, upon the conclusion of the church 
service, begin to hold forth. The rector, without further remonstrance, 
than, that it was the apostles' command, that a woman should not be 
suffered to teach in the church, directly led her out, thereby preventing 
a mob from cooling her frenzy in a neighbouring brick pond, which 
they began to threaten, though she said she was sent by the spirit. — 
Ibid, 

October. — A child of James and Elizabeth Leesh, of Chester-le- 
Street, was played for at cards, at the sign of the Salmon, one game, 
four shillings against the child, by Henry and John Trotter, Robert 
Thomson and Thomas Ellison, which was won by the latter, and 
delivered to him accordingly. — Ihii. 

October 30. — Being the anniversary of his majesty's birth-day, it 
was observed in Newcastle, by the ringing of bells, &c. About twelve 
o'clock seven companies of colonel Handyside^s regiment of foot were 
drawn up on the Sandhill, and there fired three vollies ; the mayor 
and aldermen, with the lieutenant-colonel and other officers, drank 
his majesty's health, and then proceeded to the mansion-house, where 
there was an elegant entertainment. After dinner, as their majesties^ 
the rojral family, and other loyal healths were drank, the company 
of grenadiers fired, and two guineas were given to each company 
in the regiment, and wine to every grenadier to drink his majesty's 
health. — Ibid. 

November 8. — "The North Country Journal, or the Impartial 
Intelligencer," a newspaper in small folio, was printed and published 
in Newcastle, " by Leonard Umfreville, at the Head of the Side." 
The earliest of this journal that I have seen is No. 67, published on 
the Saturday, and dated as above. Previous to this time it had been 
printed and published by Leonard Umfreville and Isaac Lane, whose 
dissolution of partnership is announced in this paper. It was after- 
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wards printed and puUished " by Leonard Umfreville and Company ."" 
Leonard died on the 9th of March, 1736-7, after which the pub- 
lishers were " Thomas Umfreville and Company."^ Thomas was the 
brother of Leonard. — Local Bee. 

1735. — ^A newspaper entitled "The Durham Courant^ appears to 
have been in existence at this time, and perhaps in 1736 and 1737. 
Mr. Matthew Thompson, of Durham, upholsterer, a very ingenious per- 
son, had (in 1833) an old book with extracts from various newspapers 
pasted in it, some of which prove this fact, by articles addressed to the 
Durham Courant. The publisher was probably Patrick Sanderson, 
bookseller, as he was connected with Christopher Hunter, M. D., 
(who reared the account of Durham publislied in Sanderson^'s name), 
and therefore advertisements of publishing the Bowes Papers appear 
in these extracts. — Ibid. 

This year, when the manor of Hart, in the county of Durham, was 
in the possession of the second earl of Scarborough, an attempt to 
procure coal was made near the village of Hart : the depth of the 
boring through a bed of hard limestone was 55 fathoms, 1 yard, 1 
foot, and 4 inches ; after which, a succession of open limestone, with 
soft marly partings and water, put a stop to all further proceedings. 
In 1808, a second trial was made, about 200 yards from the former, 
near the road leading from Hart to Hartlepool : at the depth of 29 
fathoms, beneath an uninterrupted bed of hard limestone, there was a 
considerable quantity of water, after which a continuation of similar 
limestone to the depth of 50 fathoms exactly — ^at this depth a running 
mnd^ through which the iore rods penetrated four yards without any 
signs of its termination, caused this attempt to be c^bandoned. — Hist, 
of Hartlepool. 

1736 (March 8). — A new lodge of free and accepted masons was 
constituted at the sign of the Fountain in Pipewellgate, Gateshead. — 
Local Papers. 

April 30. — Upon the arrival of the news at Newcastle, of the 
marriage of the prince of Wales, and the princess of Saxe-Gotha, an 
universal joy and satisfaction appeared throughout the town, and the 
evening concluded with ringing of bells, drinking loyal healths, and all 
other possible demonstrations of joy. On May 6th, the right wor- 
shipful Walter Blackett, esq., mayor, called a common-council for the 
purpose of proposing an address of congratulation to his majesty on 
that happy occasion, which was agreed to nem. con.<, and on the fol- 
lowing day his worship set out for London to present it. On the 
arrival of the news of the royal marriage at Morpeth, the prisoners in 
that gaol celebrated the occasion with all possible marks of joy and 
loyalty, by burning tar-barrels^ illuminating all their windows, and 
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drinking health to all the royal family. A general joy also appeared 
throughout the whole town. — Local Pap. 

1736. — The potato is supposed to have been first introduced into 
the county of Durham about this period, by Thomas Baker, a fanner 
and quaker preacher. Dr. Samuel Johnson observes, I think justly, 
that the person w/io makes a blade of grass grow where none ever grew 
he/ore^ deserves well of his country ; then certainly the man who intro- 
duced so useful a root as the potato into the county of Durham, by 
planting it at Norton (a soil favourable to its growth) deserves to 
have his name recorded in the history of his native country. Thomas 
Baker afker his marriage with Mary Jekyl settled at Norton, and 
planted potatoes in his ground there ; the sets, I believe, he brought 
out of Lancashire. Desirous of making them, to himself and family 
exclusively, an article of trade, he, and his two sons, James and 
Thomas, kept their baskets with the potatoes, when they first planted 
them, concealed under their great-coats, which they wore on the 
occasion. Thomas, the father, never learnt to read, but possessing a 
good natural understanding, with a particular tasto for gardening, 
he profited so much by the observations he made in his travels (to 
which, he was fully persuaded in his own mind^ he was frequently called) 
on a religious account, that he raised in his garden at Norton, finer 
fruit, and a greater variety of agreeable and useful vegetables, than 
could be found in any other spot in the county. Having observed 
that he was totally illiterate, it will be understood that it was not in 
his power to command the pomp of eloquence to arrest the attention 
and awake the religious feelings of a polished auditory, but though 
his allusions were sometimes homely they were strongly expressive. 
He told the Friends (assembled in their meeting-house at Norton) 
he was afraid some of them were like the potatoes of that year, 
which u/nder a fair outside concealed a rotten heart. He certainly 
could not, in many respects, be compared to the accomplished sir 
Walter Baleigh, who first introduced potatoes (from America) into 
Ireland, yet it is no less remarkable than ti*ue, that in one particular 
instance they acted in like manner in similar circumstances. Sir 
Walter paying his court to queen Elizabeth, obtained her favour by 
throwing a fine velvet cloak over a miry place which she hesitated 
to pass. — Long had Thomas Baker followed in vain Mary Jekyl, 
as a lover ; she, being considerably older and much richer than him- 
self, was afraid that he courted her to obtain the mammon of this 
world, till walking together in Stockton street, in dirty weather^ 
they came to a kennel, over which Mary was afraid to pass ; Thomas, 
upon this, gallantly set his foot in the middle of it, which Mary step- 
ping upon, got clearly over ; and locking upon the courtly action as an 
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unquestionable proof of real affection, soon after consented to marry 
him. — Brewgter'i Stoeiton. 

1736 (June 8). — Thomas Tate, turnkey at Newgate, in Newcastle, 
was apprehended for feloniously taking in the night (some time be- 
fore) several pieces of cambric and other things, from Mr. Durance^s 
shop in Newcastle, and the same night he was committed to Newgate. 
He was detected in consequence of having given a piece of cambric 
to a child, to whom he was god-father, which cambric the mother of 
the child went to sell or exchange at Mr. Durance'^s shop. On July 
15th, Thomas Tate, with Alexander Ogle, a felon, found means by the 
assistance of some accomplices, who had been concealed in the toO shop 
adjoining thereto, to break out of the dungeon of the gaol, where 
they were chained to the wall. They made their escape by a hole in 
the wall, through the toll shop ; and having got their large irons off, 
which were found in a field at some distance from the gaol, they re- 
turned and entered into the dwelling house of Mr. Michael Dawson, 
keeper of the gaol, by a small cellar window, in which were two iron 
bars. These they forced out, and after picking the lock of the cellar 
door, went up one pair of stairs to the room where Tate had lodged, 
when turnkey, wherein was a servant, sick in bed. They took out of 
the room a large wooden chest containing Tate^s wearing apparel, 
which they brought down into the cellar, and bolted the door 
on the inside. After having dressed themselves with the best 
clothes belonging to Tate, leaving their old ones behind them, they 
made their escape out of the window undiscovered. July 18th, Tate 
and Ogle, were taken at the house of Thomas Carsop, (the father of 
Tate^s sweetheart,) near Bellingham, in Northumberland. The same 
evening they were brought to Newcastle, and delivered to Mr. Daw- 
son, the gaoler, who rewarded Mr. Michael Anderson, who took 
them, with ten guineas. Tate was chained down in the prison, but 
he told the gaoler it was to no purpose, as he could break through 
all, which he accordingly did, in less than a quarter of an hour, in 
the presence of two magistrates and the gaoler ; upon which a guard 
was set over them both. At the assizes held in Newcastle, Aug. 
1736, they were transported for seven years. — Local Papers. 

August 17. — John Hall, alias Tricky HaU^ stood in the pillory 
two hours, at noon, in the flesh market, Newcastle, for peijury, of 
which he had been convicted at the assizes for Northumberland, in 
August 1733. He had been confined in the Fleet prison from the 
time of his conviction until he was brought to Newcastle, and placed 
in the pillory as above stated. After standing the prescribed time, 
and during which he was severely pelted by the populace, he was 
sent back to prison to remain there for seven years, unless he sooner 
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found sufficient sureties for his good behaviour. He had also to pay 
a fine of ten pounds. — Newc. Cour, 

1736 (Oct. 11). — Three prisoners named Robert Hunter, aiias 
Howham, Robert Gilmore, and William Clark, made their escape 
from Morpeth gaol. — Ibid. 

A woman at Bishop Auckland, in the county of Durham, and who 
was 1 08 years of age, got a new set of teeth. — Ibid, 

This year, sir John Swinburne, bart., erected in the centre of the 
town of Stamfordham, Northumberland, a covered market-cross, sur- 
mounted with a square pinnacle. On the east side is this inscription : 
— "erected by sir JOHN SWINBURNE, BART. 1735.'^ And On the other 
side is his coat armorial. Stamfordham is a pleasant well-built town, 
seated on the north bank of the river Pont, twelve miles north-west 
by west of Newcastle. It consists chiefly of one long and broad 
street, which slopes towards the river. — Mackenzie 8 Nortkd, 

1736. — Walter Blackett, esq., afterwards sir Walter Blackett, 
bart., was at the expence of erecting a handsome and spacious fabric 
on the site of the old vestry, and attached to the south side of the 
church of St. Nicholas, in Newcastle upon Tyne, the under part of 
which was to be the vestry, and the upper apartments to contain the 
original library of that church, to which it had been bequeathed by 
alderman John Cosins and other benefactors, together with an aug- 
mentation of 1()00 volumes presented by the rev. Dr. Thomlinson, rec- 
tor of Whickham. On the front of the building is the following in- 
scription : — " This Library was built by AValter Blackett, Esq. for 
the books of the Rev. Dr. Robert Thomlinson and other Benefactors, 
1 736."" Dr. Thomlinson subsequently bequeathed the residue of his 
books to be put into this library for public me under the trusteeship 
of the corporation of Newcastle. Dec. 11, 1740, Dr. Thomlinson 
writes thus to the bishop of London : — " After I had finished y* Hos- 
pital at Wigton in y' Parish where I was Born, & Built a Hansome 
School house w"* a House for y" master to dwell in ; I tumM my 
thoughts upon geting a Library Errected for my Books in y* Town of 
Newcastle. After some fruitless attempts my worthy & generous 
friend Mr. Blackett undertook it, & at his own expence Built a 
Beautiful Fabrick against y* south wall of y* g* church of St. Nicolas 
where y* old vestry stood. The Front makes a Hansome appearance, 
it consists of 3 Storys in height & above 17 yards in length. The first 
story is of y' Tuscan order (where y^ vestry is). The 2 upper storys 
y* are for Books are of y" Ionic w*** proper decorations belonging to 
y* order. And y^ Ionic columns rest upon y* Inbenchm* of y* Tuscan 
as y* columns of St. Paul's cathedral do upon St. Faith's church. In 
May last I put above 1600 Books into y* Library 600 of w** were 
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capital Books in fol : I have more thao doubk' y' number in my Study 
here w^"" I have Lett* & Guilt, & are to be remov'd thither upon my 
demiae. I can w* pleasure acquaint f Ldap. y' on y" 2i'* of Nov'. 
Last Mr. Blackett y' aame Generous Person settled 25"" a year for 
ever upon a Librarian ; & I purchased a rent charge of 5* a year to 
be a perpetual fund for suplying it w"" new Books." * Such a 
legacy as this very few persons are competent to appreciate. H was 
not merely so many thousands of volumes of promiscuous print, as 
many libraries are, but it had been picked and cidlcd by judicious 
hands from the rarest literary stores ; and was left by one wlio fore- 
knew the ever inci-easing value of the legacy he was betiueuthing as 
an inheritance to all future generations of the town of Newcastle. — 
Descrip. Comp. 

1737 (Feb. 19). — Two felons named John Dodsworth and John 
Penman, escaped from Durham gaol, about ten o'clock at night, by 
knocking down the under-keeper of that prison, and using him in a 
most barbarous manner. — Local Papers. 

Mar«h 21. — A desperate gale of wind from the west, blew down 
Silksworth wind-mill (near Sunderland).— ff^Wci's Diar^. 

April 5,— There was an order of common council, that the public 
water should not be conveyed into the houses of any inhabitants of 
Newcastle, except those of the mayor, recorder, aldermen, sheriff, 
and town clerk. — Brand. 

August 5. — A servant belonging to Walter Blackett, esq., of New- 
castle, having accidently dropt a snuff of a candle among the straw in 
the stable, then going out and shutting the door, in less than twenty 
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minutes, five of the valuable ooach-horses were suffocated. — Loc. Bee. 

1737 (Sept. 10). — ^Being Sunday, Mary Coxon, in the time of 
divine service in Morpeth church, was publicly denounced and excom- 
municated for contumacy, for not appearing at the archdeacon'^s court 
to receive sentence for the crime of fornication. — Hodgwiin NorAd. 

December 17. — ^The day of the funeral of queen Caroline, was ob- 
served with great solemnity at Newcastle. At eight o^cIock in the 
evening, the bells began to toll and continued till twelve. The day 
following the generality of the inhabitants appeared in mourning, and 
the magistrates'^ pew and the pulpit in St. Nicholas^ church, were 
hung with black cloth. — Local Papers. 

Died at Wearmouth, Isabella Porteous, at the great age of 116. — 
Ibid. 

1737-8 (January). — Died, John Tempest, of Old Durham, esq., 
M. P. for the county of Durham in 1706, son of William Tempest, 
esq., M. P. for the city in several pariiaments, and grandson to John 
Tempest, esq., one of the first representatives of the county. He 
was colonel of a regiment in the army of king Charles I., and at the 
restoration, was nominated for a Knight of the intended Order of the 
Boyal Oak, which was never carried into effect, from the fear of ex- 
citing discontents and jealousies. He was buried at St. Oiles^ Dur- 
ham, 30th January. — Sharp's JPnts. of Durham. 

1738. — ^The old mansion house of Hesleyside, a handsome structure 
of white freestone, built on a plan similar to Lowther haJI, in West- 
moreland, was this year nearly destroyed by fire. One of the wings 
was totally burnt down ; but about the end of the last century it was 
rebuilt with considerable additions by the father of the present pro- 
prietor, W. J. Charlton, esq., who resides here all the year. During 
its erection it again sufiered by fire ; being twice involved in flames 
by the negligence of the house carpenters. A remarkably neat do- 
mestic chapel is attached, and the gardens and pleasure grounds 
evince great taste both in design and execution. The prospect from 
the eminence on which the structure stands is beautifully variegated 
with sheep walks, ^^ heath-clad hills,^ rocks and woods; having the 
pleasant town of Bellingham, and part of the North Tyne in the fore- 
ground. The clan of Charlton celebrated in ancient times, were very 
numerous and influential in the neighbourhood. Those of the name 
who resided at the Bower, an old peel, not far from Hesleyside, were 
noted fi'eebooters, and many wonderful tales are related of their 
address and prowess. The chief of the family was always called 
Bowery, or rather Boorey, firom his place of residence. William 
Charlton of Beedsmouth, a son of Mr. Charlton of the Bower, had all 
the fierceness and implacability of a borderer. On the 21st of Feb., 
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1709, he dew Mr. H. Widdrington, of Bellingham, in a wood called 
Beedswood Scroggs. William Laidley of Emplehope, who was riding 
past at the time, hastened to the Dodd heaps, where there was a horse 
raoe, and alarmed the people. They took the offender and delivered 
him into the hand of justice. Charlton was, however, pardoned by 
queen Anne ; but, it is said, as the body of the deceased was interred 
before Gharlton'*s pew-door in the Church he frequented, he would 
never again enter the building. In 1715, he joined the earl of Der- 
wentwater, and behaved with great spirit and bravery at Preston. — 
Hodg9wiC$ Northd. 8t^. Mackenzie. 

1738 (Dec. 11). — In the evening a dreadful and alarming fire 
broke out in the shop of Bichard Pyle, a blacksmith, at Bothbury, 
which consumed the same, together with his dwelling house and all 
the furniture, also the cow houses and stables, his wife narrowly 
escaping with her Ufe. The fire communicated to and destroyed the 
house of John Selby, with the greatest part of his furniture, and 
above thirty tons of wool, and a great quantity of leather ; also the 
house of James Hood, a barber, with part of the furniture ; the house 
of Geerge Potts, a butcher, with part of the furniture, and his shop 
and stable were distroyed ; as were also the house of Bobert Douglas, 
with all his furniture, stables, workshops, and a great quantity of 
oats and other com, with a quantity of wool to the value of nearly 
^40. besides leather and other goods. All the houses were the pro- 
perty of Bobert Douglas, who, by this catastrophe, was reduced to 
beggary. The fire was occasioned by Bichard Pyle, carelessly laying 
straw in his shop, which took fire from the sparks as he was working 
at the anvil. — L<h^I Papers, 

The splendidly decorated ceilings which formerly graced the saloon 
and other apartments of Hilton castle, in the county of Durham, were 
executed this year, by one ^ Frankini,^ an Italian. Extensive repara- 
tions appear to have been made in other parts of the building at the 
same period. The dimensions of the saloon are 12 yards by 8 and a 
foot — ^and 24 feet high. — Ettrick's IHary^ ^e. 

1739 (Jan. 6). — About one o'clock in the morning, a dreadful fire 
broke out in a workshop belonging to Mr. Walton, merchant and 
tallow chandler, in Grateshead. The family were immediately alarmed, 
and not having time to put on their clothes, ran into the street in 
the utmost confusion ; soon after, the workshop and dwelling house 
were reduced to ashes ; two other dwelling houses were nearly de- 
stroyed by the fire, which likewise did great damage to several fami- 
lies adjoining. The engines were ordered from Newcastle by the 
magistrates, as were the free-porters, to secure the property from 
being pillaged by the mob, but by the falling in of part of the house. 
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the engines were rendered useless. The damage was computed at 
upwards of ,£^2,000. — Local Papers, 

1739 (Jan. 12). — Part of the ancient gate leading to the Castle- 
garth, in Newcastle, known by the name of the Black gate, fell down 
with a tremendous crash, and although several shops adjoined the 
same, none of the occupiers were injured. — Ibid. 

January 13. — About one o'clock in the morning, commenced one 
of the most violent storms of wind that had been known in or about 
Newcastle, for many years, which continued with unabated fur}' till 
nearly five. The roofs of several houses were blown quite away, and 
many stacks of chimnies fell in. A nurse, in a gentleman'^s family, 
who was in bed with an infant child, was so bruised from the breast 
downwards that she died in a few days, the child escaped by being 
near the bed head. Great damage was sustained in the neighbour, 
hood of Newcastle. — Ihid. 

January 17. — A dreadful fire happened at Gunnerton, in North- 
umberland, supposed to be done by a candle setting fire to the straw 
in a byer belonging to Mr. Cook, wherein were nine cows, two oxen, 
and a bull. Mrs. Cook ran in and loosed the cattle from their stalls, 
upon which the bull rushed to the door, where being almost suffo- 
cated, he fell, which prevented Mrs. Cook's escape, so that she with 
the cows and oxen, were sufibcated, and the byer with their bodies, 
burnt to ashes. — Ibid, 

April 7. — The first number of a newspaper in folio, intitled " The 
Newcastla Journal,'' was published in Newcastle, by Isaac Thompson 
and William Cuthbert, at their ofiice, '' On the Head of the Side." 
The establishment was afterwards removed to the '• Burnt House 
Entry," where this paper was regularly published until the death of 
Mr. Thompson, January 6th, 1776. — Local Rec, 

April 21. — The following notice was given to the public: — "For 
the benefit of Thomas Topham, the strong man, from Islington, whose 
performances have been looked upon by the Royal Society and several 
persons of distinction, to be the most surprising as well as curious of 
any thing ever performed in England; on which account, as other 
entertainments are more frequently met with than what he proposes, 
he humbly hopes gentlemen and ladies, &;c. will honour him with their 
presence at the Nag's head, in Gateshead, on Monday the 23d of 
this instant, at four o'clock, where he intends to perform several feats 
of strength, viz. : — He bends an iron poker three inches in circumfer- 
ence, over his arm, and one of two inches and a quarter, round his 
neck ; he breaks a rope that will bear two thousand weight, and with 
his fingers rolls up a pewter dish of seven pounds hard metal ; he lays 
the back part of his head on one chair, and his heels on another, and 
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suffering four men to stand on his body, he movea them up and down 
at pleasure ; he lifte a table six feet in length, by hie teeth, with a 
half hundred weight hanging at the further end of it ; and, lastly, to 
oblige the publick, he will lift a butt full of water." "Each person to 
pay one shilling.'" This "strong man" feQ a victim to jealousy, as is 
proved by the following ; — "August 10th, 1749, died, Mr, Thomas 
Topham, known by the name of the strong man, master of a pubiick 
bonse in Shoreditch, London. In a fit of jealousy, he stabbed bis 
wife, then cut his own throat and stabbed himself, after which he 
lived two days. — Local Rec. 

1739 (April 25). — Between eleven and twelve o'clock at night, there 
was an excessive rain, accompanied with dreadful thunder and light- 
ning at Newcastle and its neighbourhood. By the electric fluid a 
ship at Wiilington-quay had its main-mast broke off about four feet 
from the deck, nnd thrown overboard, the remaining part being 
shivered into innumerable pieces ; at the same time the river was put 
into a sudden concussion, heaving and tumbling vessels in an awful 
manner. — Local Papers. 

May 29.— Being the anniversary of the restoration of King Charles 
II, the foundation stone of the new steeple of St. Mary's church, at 
Gateshead, was laid, on which occasion, together with the solemnities 
of the day, an universal joy appeared amongst all ranks of people, by 
firing of guns, displaying flags^ and other tokens. The four spires at 
the comers were taken down in 1 764, and the roof altered. — Loc. Rec. 
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1739 (June 16). — Died, Nathaniel Ogle, of Kirkley, in Northumber- 
land, esq., one of his majesty's justices of the peace for that county. 
He had been an eminent physician abroad during the war, and acted in 
that character at home amongst his neighbours in a most charitable 
manner, visiting the sick and giving advice gratis. This gentleman's 
daughter, had, not long before his death, been married to Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, a famed British admiral. — Local Bee. 

August. — Died, George Payne, of Wylam, Northumberland, esq., 
F. B. S., Member of the Royal Academy at Berlin : of the Noble In- 
stitution of Bologna in Italy, &c. He died at Ghent, in Flanders, 
aged above 90. — Gewts, Mag. 

September 4. — Michael Curry, for the murder of Robert Shevil, of 
Hartley, and John Wilson, for the murder of Barbara, wife of Wil- 
liam Trumble, of Dunclawood, were, pursuant to their sentences, exe- 
cuted at the Westgate, Newcastle ; they behaved decently, though 
they met their unhappy fate without any apparent fear of death. 
Neither of them made any s[>eech or confession at the place of execu- 
tion, but some time before delivered what they thou^t proper in 
writing to the rev. Mr. Wilkinson, which was afterwards printed by 
Mr. White. Curry owned that he was guilty of Shevil's murder, but 
denied that the deceased's wife urged him to it. Wilson could re- 
member nothing of the murder, but supposed that it had been done 
in the midst of a tumultuous drunken aSray in the house of tiie 
deceased, whose husband was a publican. Curry's body was taken 
directly from the place of execution to Hartley, and there hung in 
chains. Wilson's body was interred in the ground behind St. John's 
church, in Newcastle. — Newc. dmr. 

September 5. — Thomas Galalee was executed at Durham for horse 
stealing. He confessed his guilt, also his having conunitted several 
crimes of like nature, and died penitent. — Local Papers. 

In the evening of the same day, a fire broke out in Pilgrim street, 
Newcastle, near the gate, occasioned by a child setting fire to some 
shavings. An old house and a loft containing a great quantity of 
hay were consumed before it was got under. — lUd. 

September 14. — ^William Smith was executed on the town moor, 
Newcastle, for the murder of his wife. He was bom near Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, and was upwards of 53 years of age. He made some 
partial confession to the rev. Mr. Wilkinson, but, at the place of 
execution, when the rope was about his neck, he declared that if any 
thing was printed as his dying speech, it would be false, for he had 
made none, and died seemingly hardened and unconcerned. He 
desired that his clothes might be given to his son, a lad about thir- 
teen, who stood by him when he was executed. — Und. 
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1739 (Sept. 18). — A whale was found by a master of a ship float- 
ing off Huntcliffe-foot, and was towed to Sunderland. It was 64 
feet long, and the girth of its body was 62 feet. The mouth opened 
upwards of 20 feet wide. The tail was twelve feet across. — Local 
Papers, 

October 5. — A fire broke out in a tallow chandler^s shop at Sun- 
derland, which entirely consumed the same, together with the house, 
but no further mischief was done. — Ibid. 

October 27. — War was declared against Spain in the following 
manner'in Newcastle. The proclamation being read on the Sand- 
hill by the sheriff, and declared aloud by his sergeant at mace to a 
great number of spectators, the mayor and aldermen in their scarlet 
robes, \iath the mace and other regalia; on the pronouncing his 
majesty^s name, the sword bearer drew the sword belonging to the 
corporation, and the proclamation being ended, the populace testi- 
fied their joy by loud acclamations, firing of guns, &c. The same 
evening the mayor, aldermen, sheriff, and common-council, met at 
Baxter^s tavern on the quay, and drank to the health of the king 
and royal family, and success to the British arms. — Newc, Cour, 

October. — ^Great damage was done at Morpeth and the neighbour- 
h<x>d, by the overflowing of the river Wansbeck from excessive rains. 
Several houses were seriously injured, and a large piece of the mill- 
dam, near the bridge at Morpeth, was carried away. The foundation 
of Mr. Chater'*s new house was very much damaged, and at the warp 
mill, the water ran over the top of the door. Com, trees, calves, 
sheep, hogs, &c. were borne down the river, by the strong current, in 
great numbers, and lost. The oldest person could not remember the 
water having been so high before. — Local Papers, 

November 2. — Died, at his seat at Heaton, near Newcastle, Rich- 
ard Bidley, esq., an alderman and governor of the merchant's com- 
pany in Newcastle, and an extensive coal owner. On the 5th, in the 
evening, his corpse was interred in St. Nicholas" church. The hearse, 
which was covered with escutcheons and drawn by six horses, was 
preceded by 86 of the deceased's tenants and agents on horseback, 
two and two, with mourning gloves, and three servants ; the hearse 
was followed by a retinue of mourning and other coaches. In this 
manner the corpse was conveyed from Heaton, to Mr. Ridley's house 
on the quay, Newcastle, where the company were invited, and where 
the corpse was taken out of the hearse, and from thence carried to 
the church, the pall being covered with escutcheons and supported 
by the eight following gentlemen: — sir James Clavering, bart., 
Walter Blackett, Edward Collingwood, William Ellison, Nicholas 
Fenwick, Hilton Lawson, Thomas Bigge, and William Coulson, esqrs. 

3e 
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The master of the charity school, with a scarf, &e. leading the chai^ 
ity boys of St. Nicholas, went foremost in the procession ; aft«r 
whom came five beadles, who were followed by twenty men in cloaks, 
walking two and two, betwixt these and the corpse walked three con- 
pie of servants in mourning ; behind tlie corpse walked twenty -four 
chief mourners, two and two ; these were succeeded by the regalia of 
the town in mourning, borne by the proper officers, who were fol- 
lowed by the mayor, aldermen, &c. with scarfs and blacks gloves : 
next to these walked the clergy, with scarfs, who wei;p followed by 
the relatives of the deceased in scarfs ; to these succeeded the war- 
dens, an(\ secretary of the merchant's company, with gloves, two and 
two, and closed with the beadle in a scarf. &c. Then followed a 
multitude of gentlemen and tradesmen, with gloves ; after these came 
the eighty-six tenants and agents on horseback as before. During 
the procession through the town, half-minute guns were fired, and a 
solemn silence was observed by the vast crowd of spectators, and also 
the rejoicings of the day (being the 5th of November), were suspend- 
ed. When the corpse entered in at the west door of the church, a 
piece of solemn music was performed upon the organ by Mr. Avisoo. 
After the funeral ceremony was over, the bells rung a mourning peal, 
which closed the solemnities of the day. — Local Papert. 

1739 (Dec. 14). — A fire, occasioned by the snuff of a candle, took 
place in a com mill, without Pandon gate, Newcaatle, which entirely 
consumed the same, together with a large quantity of corn, and other 
property. — Ihid. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



REAT datnage was suatajoed in Nowcaatle and 
the neighbourhood, from the prevalence of stormy 
weather, which began on the 28th of December, 
1739, and continued several weeks with uncommoa 
p severity. A great number of keels lying near 
f Sandgate, broke loose by the united efforts of the 
= wind, tide, and masses of ice, and drove directly 
upon the ships and boats lying at the quay, twelve 
wherries were sunk, part of them staved to pieces, and most of the 
ships were driven from their moorings and received great injury by 
running foul of each other. Immense masses of ice were heaped up 
in the river, which had a melancholy winter prospect, the Tyne being 
completely frozen up and the entire navigation stopped, so that tents 
were set up and various diversions exhibited upon the glassy surface. 
A great many people came daily from distant parts of the county to 
view this uncommon scene, the Tyne looking more like a fair than a 
navigable river. The frost which had commenced the preceding 
month, was, during January, 1 740, &b severe as ever. The air in some 
of the coal-pits could not be borne by the workmen without a fire at 
the bottom. January 12th, an accident happened at Tanfield colliery, 
by one of those fires which being ordered to be put out by the boys, 
after the workmen had left, they spread it abroad carelessly among 
some straw, which immediately took fire, the flame of which instantly 
oatched hold of two casks of oil standing very near the place, which, 
setting fire to the coal, burnt with such violence and rarefied the air to 
such a degree, that by a plentiful supply of fresh air from the adjacent 
pits, that pit was changed into a terrible bellowing volcano, thunder- 
ing out eruptions of hot cinders of considerable weight into the open 
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air to an incredible height and distance. This accident happened 
about two o"*clock in the morning, and continued increasing for about 
seven hours, when the pits were all ordered to be closed in, which 
extinguished the flames. Several who attempted to put a stop to the 
fire very narrowly escaped with their lives. January 14th, John Fen- 
wick, esq., of Bywell, gave a grand entertainment on account of his 
son'^s birth -day, and had a large sheep roasted whole, in a tent erected 
for that purpose upon the ice on the river Tyne, with plenty of strong 
liquor for the populace, who ate and drank very merrily, with huzzas 
and firing of cannon. Mr. Fenwick^s coach and two horses were 
also driven up, down, and across the river, with several gentlemen and 
ladies in it, to the great surprise of all present. February 11th, the 
Tyne being still frozen over, the principal coal-fitters under sir Henry 
Liddell, bart., Edward Wortley, and George Bowes, esqrs., set to 
work about 200 men to cut away the ice and open the channel from 
below Newcastle to their staiths above bridge, being nearly a mile 
and a half in length, in which hazardous undertaking no fatal accident 
happened. In about a week a pajssage was opened and keels loaded, 
by which means, ships, which had been waiting for coals were 
despatched to London and other places. The success attending this 
experiment induced others to endeavour to open a way to their 
staiths; but, unfortunately, two men being drowned in the at- 
tempt, the proceedings were stopped. During this period of extreme 
rigour, the wants of the poor were not passed unnoticed. Walter 
Blackett, esq., M. P., for Newcastle, ordered «£*350. to be distributed 
in the following parishes, viz. in Newcastle, St. NichoW and St. 
John's £40. each. All Saints"* and St. Andrew"*s, ^60. each, and in 
Gateshead, Hexham, and Hartbum, £50, each. Many other gentle- 
men in the two counties extended the hand of benevolence. February 
18th, an immense quantity of ice was brought down the Tyne, which, 
with the weight of tlie water, broke away a great part of the dam at 
Bywell. The damage was computed at «£* 1,000. This ice continuing 
its process, and meeting with the tide at Newbum, about four miles 
above Newcastle, was in great part thrown on to the low grounds, and 
the rest again closed up the channel which had been so industriously 
cleared to the staiths. The gentlemen of the coal-trade on the 
river Wear commenced opening a passage to their staiths, in the 
same manner as had been performed with success at Newcastle. The 
ice on the river Wear, at Durham, was so strong, that carriages with 
oxen and horses daily travelled thereon, and a tame fox was hunted 
upon the river, which afforded great diversion, after which three tar- 
barrels were burnt below Frarawellgat« bridge. Towards the close of 
the month of February, the rivers which had been blocked up since 
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December, were cleared of their ice by a gentle thaw without damage, 
and trade was again resumed. — Local Papers. 

1740 (March 18). — On the arrival of the news in Newcastle of ad- 
miral Vernon'^s taking and reducing to obedience Porto-Bello, there 
were ringing of bells at the several churches all night, and other de- 
monstrations of joy. The loyalty of one man is particularly deserv- 
ing of notice : — Mr. Andrew Swadale, a very loyal and weighty mfh 
ject (weighing near 23 stones), ordered a bonfire, of tar-barrels, &c., 
to be burnt before his door, and appearing there with a large drawn 
backsword in his hand, challenged the kingdom of Spain, or any that 
would take that kingdom^s part, to fight him, upon which were given 
three loud huzzas, and success to his majesty'^s arms by sea and land. 
He afterwards broached a hogshead of beer for the populace, and 
concluded the night with loyal healths. At Hexham on the 19th, on 
hearing of admiral Vernon's success, sir Edward Blackett, bart., in- 
vited to his house the gentlemen and principal inhabitants of the 
place, to drink his majesty's health, and success to the British arms ; 
from whence they proceeded to the market-place, where a bon-fire 
was prepared, and the healths repeated with great joy and acclama- 
tions by the people, for the victory over the insolent Spaniards.-JJirf. 
March 28. — Died, John Ogle, esq., a justice of the peace for 
Northumberland, and judge of the court of admiralty in Newcas- 
tle. — Genfs Mag. 

April 12, — Matthew Fen wick, a butcher's apprentice, for a wager 
of 20 guineas, ran from Newcastle to Sedgefield, in the county of 
Durham, a distance of 25 miles. The time allowed was four hours, 
but he won with ease four minutes within the time. — Local Papers. 

April 29. — Some school boys paring off a green sod in the road be- 
tween St. Helen's and West Auckland, found about 45 old pieces of 
silver, supposed to be about 200 years old, some of which looked very 
fresh. — Hutchinson's Dnr. 

May 29. — The body of Mrs. Drage, wife of Theodore Drage of 
Bishop Auckland, esq., was removed from thence to be interred at 
York. As the procession was rather uncommon, a description of it 
may not be uninteresting. Soon after the decease of Mrs. Drage, the 
corpse was dressed in her wedding suit, with a pair of new slippers 
on, and put into a leaden coffin which was inclosed in another of deal 
or fir, and another of fine wainscot (brought from London) contained 
the other two. On the above day, about six weeks after her death, 
the procession began in the following order: — two men on horseback, 
in black, with caps and favours, two kettle drums in mourning ; a 
horse led by a man on foot ; two trumpeters, the trumpets hung with 
rich gilt escutdieons of silk ; a man on hoi^seback displaying a very 
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large gilt escutcheon on a black pole ; two singing men from the 
choir at Durham ; two men in black cloaks, caps and favours, bear- 
ing each a pole covered with black silk ; the hearse drawn by six 
horses, three men on horseback on each side, in black, with caps and 
favours ; two men behind after the same manner ; the undertaker 
(Mr. Watson from Durham) ; the mourning coach drawn by six 
horses, in which were Mr. Drage, his daughter, and two friends ; and, 
lastly, two men on horseback, in black, with caps and favours. The 
procession passed very slowly through all the streets of Bishop Auck- 
land, during which time the trumpets sounded and the drums beat in 
a solenm manner. The interment took place at York between nine 
and ten o'clock in the evening, as follows : — Four branched lights, 
two and two ; two kettle drums ; two trumpets ; a branched light ; 
two pole bearers ; a man servant between two branched lights, two 
men in cloaks ; two branched lights ; master of the boys ; boys of 
the choir two and two ; singing men two and two,* with branched 
lights on each side ; canons two and two ; two branched lights ; two 
vergers ; prebendaries two and two, with branched lights on each 
side ; the corpse with the pall flung up, and lights on each side ; 
child and maid ; mourners with lights on each side ; lastly, two 
branched lights closed the procession. — Local Bee, 

1740 (June 9). — A great riot began at Newcastle, on account, as 
was pretended, of the dearness and scarcity of com. The militia of 
the town was instantly raised, and upon promise given to the rioters 
that they should have grain at a much lower rate, the mob was paci. 
fied for that day. Next day, Mr. alderman Ridley, at the head of 
the militia, gave notice to the multitude, that the corn-factors had 
set a price on their grain, and had declared, that every one that ap- 
plied should have it at the fixed price ; the factors themselves also 
made proclamation by the bell-man, that they would sell at the fol- 
lowing prices, viz. : — Wheat at 7s., rye at 6s., oats at 2s, 6d., and 
meslin at 5s. 6d. per boll ; they received this information with satis- 
faction and applause. On the 21st following, the several pitmen, 
keelmen, and poor of the town, having made application for com at 
the price that had been promised them, found, to their disappoint- 
ment, that the factors kept their shops shut up, and that most of 
them had absconded through fear ; upon which the mob proceeded to 
plunder the granaries. On the 22d, 23d, and 24th of June, nothing 
material happened, but the discovery of a vessel going off with rye, 
which was stopped, and some of the grain sold to the poor at the 
stipulated price. On the 25th, the militia very imprudently were dis- 
banded ; a measure which seems to have had no inconsiderable share 
in tempting the outrageous multitude to the horrid mischiefs of the 
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ensuing day, when the rioters assembled in immense numbers on the 
Sandhill, then the market place of Newcastle, where also the mayor 
and several aldermen, and some other gentlemen, met at the Guild- 
hall, to consult what was best to be done on so pressing an extremity. 
The mob, unawed by the presence of any military force, and intent 
upon mischief, grew more and more unruly ; and a gentleman ventur- 
ing out to inform them that it had been agreed upon that the poor 
should be supplied with rye out of a ship at the quay, was knocked 
down and much wounded. Upon this, the rioters, with more justice 
than prudence, were fired upon, and one of them having been killed, 
and several dangerously wounded by the shot, the rabble instantly fell 
upon the gentlemen assembled in the hall, and, having wounded most 
of them, proceeded to outrages that threatened the destruction of the 
whole town. They did great damage to the wood work in the town- 
court, they spoiled and tore every part except the faces of two good 
whole length pictures of Charles II., and James II., and broke all the 
windows towards the Sandhill. After having ransacked the town 
court and chamber, they destroyed many of the public writings and 
accounts, they likewise carried off a large sum of money belonging to 
the corporation. Afterwards they patrolled the streets, when, finding 
all the shops shut up, they threatened, with horrid execrations, to 
bum and destroy the whole place. In the evening, three companies of 
Howard's regiment, under the command of captain Sowle,* who had 
marched that day from Alnwick, entered the town and soon dispersed 
the rioters, forty of whom were seized upon and committed to prison ; 
of which number seven were afterwards convicted at the following as- 
sizes, and transported each for seven years ; their names were William 
Keed, alias Kid, alias Keedy ; William Sopit ; Robert Hatherick, 
alias Hatherwick ; Thomas Grey ; James Harriot ; Thomas Wilson ; 
and Jacob Trotter. This dreadful affray is said to have cost the cor- 
poration of Newcastle upwards of <jP4?000."f- In alderman Homby''s 
MS. notes to Brand is the following account : — " What Mr. Brand 
calls the militia, were a number of volunteers who associated for the 
preservation of the peace of the town. They consisted of some mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen of different professions, but for the most part of 

* A few weeks after this affray, the mayor, aldermen, and common council of Newcas- 
tle, voted the freedom of that corporation to be presented to captain Sowle, in a gold boxi 
value 60 guineas, as a compliment for his ko seasoniibly entering that town on the 26th 
of June, and putting a stop to the outrugeous riot that was ho furiously currying on at 
that time. They likewise ordered a plate value 40 guineas to be presented to captain 
Fielding ; one of dO guineas to ensign Hewitt ; and ten guineas to each of -the three 
companies, 

f Brand. Newc. Cour. 
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joung men, several of whom were merchants' apprentices, and on ac- 
count of their wearing white stockings, were called and are still ns 
raeinl>ere<l by the name of the W/ute Stoctiuti Regiment. The late 
Mr, Ridley was tht^ir only officer, and as it was supposed, lost lie 
should gain great popnlariiy, Mr. Cuthbert Feiiwick, tl»e then mayor, 
ordered them to forbear jissonibling ; the coiisciiuence was, that tlie 
populace becum<! vei-y riotous, aii<l the town wan in danger of being 
plundered and burnt, to prevent which, the volunteers re-assembled, 
and in course of protecting the magistrates and the deliver}- of com 
from a ship, fired upon the mob, whereby one man was killed, upon 
which the rioters became more outrageous, broke into the Uuild-hall, 
almost destroyed the pictures of Charles and James 11., plundere<l 
the town's hut«h of near £ 1 ,200, and probably would Iiave set fire to 
the town, if a party of soldiers had not fortunately arrived by a forced 
inareh from Morpeth." 

1740 {June 14). — The i>eople assembled in great numbers at the 
city of Durham, and offered Ss. per boll for wheat, which being refus- 
ed by the farmers, they seize<l the corn, on which blows ensued, and 
several on lx»th sides were wounded, June 20th, a great mob nssein- 
bled at Sunderland, who seized all the wheat they could lay hold of, 
in order to sell it at 48. a bushel. — Surleet. EttricF* Diaiy. 

Died, July the 2nd, at St. John's col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mr. Thomas leaker, 
a celebrated scholar and English an- 
tiquary. Mr. Baker was bom at 
CrookhatI, in the county of Durham. 
He was educated at the free-8cho<J 
of Durham, and afterwards removed 
to Cambridge, where he was admitted 
pensioner of St, John's college, June 
l-'Jth, 1(>74. He took his first degree 
in 1(>77, was elected fellow of St. 
John's college in 1 679, proceeded 
in 1()31, and was ordained deaoon, 
December 20th, IGS.i. Mr. Baker 
having become chaplain to lerd Crewe, bialiop of Durham, he was 
collated by that prelate to the rectory of Long Newtx)n in June, 1687, 
but hai'ing refused to allow hie curate to rea<l king James's declara- 
tion of liberty of conscience, and also having refused the oaths to the 
prince and princess of Orange, he surrendered the rectory of Long 
Newton. He now saw without regret the avenues of power and 
wealth for ever closed upon him, and retired with content and cheer- 
fulness to his cliamhers at St. John's, where he was still protected 
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in the enjoyment of his fello^vship by the interposition of some 
unseen but powerful patron. In this retirement, Mr. Baker com- 
posed his ^^ Reflsctvms upon Learning,^ which were published in 
1710. About the same time Mr. Baker re-published bishop Fisher^s 
funeral sermon for Margaret, countess of Richmond. His remain- 
ing years were passed in the unvaried tranquility of a literary life 
within the precincts of a college. Temperance and regular habits 
protracted his existence to his 84th year. On the 28th of June, 
1740, he was seized with a paralytic stroke, and expired with- 
out much pain or sickness, on Wednesday the 2d of July follow- 
ing. — Surtees. 

1740 (July 13). — Three men and two women escaped out of 
Morpeth gaol. — HodgsorCs Northd. 

September 8. — Arose a most terrible storm of wind at S. W., 
which did great damage on the river Tyne, by sinking keels, and 
driving ships and boats from their moorings. At Shields, the 
Prince Frederick of Guernsey, was driven from her anchor, and ran 
foul of several ships, some of which shared the same fate ; and by 
the impetuosity of the wind on her larboard, she heeled gunwale in. 
The starboard midship port being open to take in coals (having at 
that time four keels on board), the water filled her so quickly that she 
sunk immediately in the middle of the river. A custom-house oflScer, 
named Harbottle, two men, and a boy, perished, two of them in the 
cabin, the swell being so great, that none could venture to give them 
any assistance. — Local Papers. 

September 10. — Wilham Story, in his penitential habit, having 
a white sheet on and a rod in his hand, and standing in a high 
place, in Morpeth church, did penance for fornication. — HodgmrCs 
Northd. 

October 9. — Died at Hebbum, near Jarrow, George Liddell, esq., 
in the 64th year of his age. He was M.P. for Berwick, a com- 
missioner of Greenwich Hospital, and many years governor of the 
hostman'*s company. — Gmfs Mag. 

November 19.— James Olarkson, a notorious thief and house- 
breaker, was hanged at Berwick. Before he was turned off, he 
acknowledged the justness of his sentence, but was not daunted 
in the least. — Local Papers. 

November 29. — In the Newcastle Courant, of this date, the first 
copper-plate engraving done in Newcastle was advertised to be pub- 
lished by Joseph Barber, music and copper-plate printer on the Sand- 
hill. The subject was " A curious Draught of the famous managed 
Horse calFd the Marbled Persian, made a present of to the Cheva- 
lier de St. George's eldest son, by the (late) Duke of Oi>— d, now 

3f 
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in exile ; engraved by the best hand in England," He says in his 
proposals, "Tie humbly hoped that gentlemen will encourage the 
undertaking, it being the first of the copper-plate kind ever performed 
in Newcastle upon Tyne." In the same paper, for February 14th, 
1741, itwaa announced as being ready for delivery: Price one shil- 
ling. 

1740. — A " Literary Society" existed in Newcastle, at this period. 
It consisted of nine members, who met once a week for the purpose 
of reading and discussion. On these occasions each member contri- 
buted Is. 6d. to the funds of the society, a portion of which were 
devoted to charitable uses. — Weekly Mixcellany. 

The earl of Tankerville, was this year appointed lord-lieutenant 
of the county of Northumberland, and of the town and county of 
Newcastle. — Brand. 

This year, Mr. John Bird, mathematical instrument maker, in 
London, a native of Bishop Auckland, in the county of Durham, 
invented an instrument for finding the latitude at sea, which sur- 
passed all others previously used. 

About this time or perhaps at a not much later period, a bar- 
barous murder was perpetrated at a solitary cottage, near New- 
brough. An old woman dwelt here, who possessed some money, 
which she kept by her ; and this excited the cupidity of her destroyer. 
The heartless wretch it seems, entered the cottage in the day time, 
and after putting an end to her existence, plundered the house. 
He escaped unseen, and not a trace remains where he fled to or 
where he died. — Hodfjson'g Northd. 

1741 (Jan. 21). — The gaol of Newgate, in Newcastle, was broke 
in the night, and eight felons made their escape, in their irons, viz. : 
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— Peter Hartley, James Gibb, David Steel, Christopher Forster, 
Thomas Greenfield, Anthony Hatherwick, William Scurfield, and 
Siehard Bentley. — Local Papers, 

1741 (March 3). — William Smith, a smuggler, made his escape 
from the gaol of Newgate, in Newcastle- — Ibid. 

March 10. — A fortnight fair for cattle and sheep was ordered to 
be held at Hexham, commencing on this day ; also two leather fairs 
annually, the first on the 29th July, and the other on the 29th of 
October. — Ibid. 

March 19. — Thomas Gibson, smith, was disfranchised, for an auda- 
cious attack upon Edward Gollingwood, esq., mayor, at the public 
guild, at Newcastle, by seizing his rod, attempting to wrest it from 
him, and breaking that badge of public authority in his hand. — 
Brand, 

Morpeth cattle fair was advertised in the Newcastle courant to 
begin on the first Wednesday in April, and to continue weekly till 
Christmas. 

April 17. — The wife of a farmer named Charlton, at Fishbum, 
near Sedgefield, in the county of Durham, took an opportunity to 
kill her son, about fourteen years of age, with a cleaver, after which, 
with the same instrument, she killed her two younger children, then* 
stabbed herself under the ear, of which wound she instantly died. 
All this work of destruction was accomplished while her husband was 
endeavouring to get a cow out of a ditch. Coroner's verdict, luiaacy, 
— Local Papers, 

April 21. — The gaol of Morpeth, was broke, and four criminals 
made their escape, viz. : — William Clark, alias Campbell, Alexander 
Cant, George Patterson, and Thomas Bumside. — Tbid* 

May 12. — The election of members of Parliament for Newcastle, 
long known by the name of the great contest, commenced. There 
were four candidates, all of them aldermen of that town ; Walter 
Blackett, esq., who had 1453 votes; Nicholas Fenwick. esq., who 
had 1231 ; Matthew Ridley, esq., who had 1131 ; and William Carr, 
esq., who had 683 votes. 2391 freemen voted on this occasion. — 
Brand, 

May 20. — On the receipt of intelligence that Admiral Vernon, had 
taken several forts in the West Indies, great rejoicings by illumina- 
tions, bonfires, ringing of bells, &c., took place in the various towns 
and villages, in Durham and Northumberland. — Local Papers, 

May. — The gallery and vestry of the church of St. Mary-le-bow, 
Durham, were built. — Surtees 

December 3. — Elizabeth, wife of George Holbom, was* punished 
with the branks for two hours, at the market cross, Morpeth, by 
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order of Mr. Thomas Gair and Mr. Qeorge Nichols, then bailiffs, for 
scandalous and opprobrious language to several persons in town, as 
well as to the said bailiffs. — HodgsorCi Northd. 

1741 (Dec. 21V— DipiJ at his houae, at the Flatts, Thomas Allan, 
esq., one of the principal coal-owners on 
the river Wear. He was a gentleman 
whose integrity and worth placed him in 
the highest estimation, and whose good 
nature and generosity endeared him to 
all his acquaintance. He was earnest 
in promoting the good of his country, 
and particularly that great support of 
it, its trade, in the cause of which he 
embarked his fortune, and applied a most 
laudable industry, manifesting in hia af- 
fairs an uncommon degree of elegance and propriety, and h» his lifo 
was adorned with every virtue that dignified human nature, so his 
death was universally a most melancholy occasion of sorrow. Mr. 
Allan was son of Thomas Allan, esq., of Newcastle : a branch of 
the Allans of Grange. Nov. 19th, 1752, died Mrs. Allan, relict of 
-Thomas Allan, of the Flatts, esq. — ffulchinson's Dur. 

The Winch Bridge, near Middleton in Teesdale, Durham, which 
is said to have been the earliest suspension bridge in Europe, wai^, 
about this period, thrown across the Tees, (at a place where that river 
falls in repeated cascades,) for the convenience of persons employed 
about the mines. The correct dimensions of this bridge, as given 
by W. C, Trevelyan, esq., in Brewster's Philosophical Journal, 1828, 
are as follow : — 

Length of bridge between the rocks, St) 4 

Length of chain sQpported by (hf: rock on the north side, 12 

Leugfh of ditto on the south side not visible, being covered with earth. 

Centre of bridge lower than the ends, about 3 

Height of the bridge above the surface, 21 

Depth of the river 8 « 

The links were about 6 in. long, and 1 j in. broad, and the iron bar 
of which they were formed was ^ in, and f in. thick. These chains 
were fixed by bolts into the rock at each end, and on them were laid 
wooden cross-rails 3^ feet distant ; on these were laid deals length- 
wise, forming a floor 1 ft, !) in. broad, with a hand-rail 2 ft. 9 in. 
high on each side. Less chains were placed near the ends, tind 
6xed to the rocks at a little distance to prevent the swinging ; but 
most imperfectly was their office performed. " Let the reader 
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then," says Mr. Sopwitli, " imagine bo flimsy a fabric in so ruinous 
a state ; the chaims decaying, the floor in some parts open, in 
others rotten, and the broken hand-raJl on each side yielding as 
soon aa touched ; to these let him add the unearthly creaking and 
the trembiing instability of the whole, bending at every step, and ho 
may form some idea of a structure, which far more resembled a trap 
for human life than a regular communication between two counties,"* 
The bridge was repaired some years ago by the late earl of Strath- 
more ; but it was recently taken down, and a substantial modem 
foot-bridge, suspended from metal posts, has been erected in its 
place. There is, therefore, now no real danger in crossing the Winch 
bridge. Still, however, the rapid motion of the foam beneath {espe- 
cially during floods) dazzles the eye ; and the roaring, dashing, and 
hissing of the water, as it bounds from rock to rock, stuns the eat; 
while the tremulous vibrations of the bridge render the footing seem- 
ingly insecure ; until the spectators head turns giddy, and he clings 
to the railing, glad that his reason corrects his senses, and that he is 
in reality safe. — Mackenzie's Dur. 

* Sopwilh*! Account of (he Mining DiaCiicu. 
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1742. — The mayor, and common-council of Newcastle, gave i?50. 
and the Trinity-house d6^10. towards the propogation of the gospel 
in foreign parts. — Brand. 

January 23 and 27. — A man named John Bule, stood in the 
pillory at Berwick, which sentence he received at the quarter sessions, 
on the 18th of January, for unnatural crimes. — Local Papers, 

January 27. — George Clark, joiner, better known by the name of 
^^ Skipper Clarky^ a gormandizing eccentric character of Newcastle, 
for a wager, ate at a public-house, a leg of mutton, lOlbs. weight, 
together with a three-half-penny loaf, and drank six pints of ale ; in 
the last half pint of which was put a half-penny worth of snuff, 
which feat he performed in two hours. — Ihid. 

January 28. — The wind which had been boisterous for some days, 
rose on the evening of this day to a tempest, with dreadful thunder 
and lightning. The roof of alderman Bidley'*s house, in Westgate 
street, Newcastle, was split, whereby a stack of chimnies fell in, but 
no person was hurt. It being spring tide, the strong current of the 
river Tyne, broke loose several ships at Shields, which did great 
damage both to the ships and keels. A house belonging to Mr. 
James Gray, was blown down and most of its contents destroyed. 
About eight o^clock an awful flash of lightning burst from the clouds, 
by which captain Hammond of Yarmouth had the masts and sails 
of his ship fired in an instant, and all burnt. The roof of Cookson'*s 
plate glass-house at South Shields, was also set on fire. But the most 
melancholy accident happened at a farm belonging to Messrs. Mather 
and Coulson, called the Rising Sun, near Killingworth, about four 
miles from Newcastle, where the dwelling-house, barns, byers, stables, 
and stacks, were all fired by the lightning, and, through the vehe- 
mency of the wind, soon consumed to ashes, there were horses, oxen, 
and cows, to the number of 22, all burnt to death ; 22 bolls of com, 
nearly 100 bolls of oats, and 15 com stacks, were likewise utterly 
destroyed. Several persons travelling in different directions upon 
Killingworth moor, had the manes and tails of their horses singed, 
and one gentleman'^s whip was two or three times fired by the light- 
ning, yet nobody received any hurt. — Local Bee, 

February 27. — Mr. Hayes, one of the free-porters of Newcastle, 
set out on a journey to London, and on the next day at night, arrived 
at Northallerton. After supper he went up to his bed in seeming 
good spirits, but when the servant went to bring away the candle, he 
was shocked to find him with his belly ripped open, and several 
parts cut away. On asking him the reason of so rash an act, he 
replied, if your hand offend you^ cut it off^ and immediately expired. — 
Local Papers. 
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17*2 (April .*)). — Died at London, John 
Shafto, of Whitworth, esq., M.P. for the 
city of Durham in 1729, and 1734. He 
was second son to Mark Shafto, of Whit- 
worth, esq., who was High SheriSF of the 
(ounty of Durham, by patent, in 1709. 
John Shafto married Mary, daughter and 
heir of Thomas Jackson, esq., Town-clerk 
of the city of London. He died in Lon- 
don, and his remains were removed to 
Whitworth for interment. — Surteet, 
April 19. — Died, in St. Jolm's parish, Newcastle, Jane Ogle, a 
poor woman, aged 106 years. She retained her memory to the last. 
— Local Papers. 

May 16. — Died, William Carr, oaq., twice mayor of Newcastle, 
and twice member for that town. — Gtmfa Map. 

May 28. — The rev, John Wesley first visited Newcaatle-upon- 
Tyne. " On Sunday the SOth," says Mr. Wesley, " I walked down to 
Sandgato, the poorest and most contemptible part of the town ; and 
standing at the end of the street with John Taylor, began to sing 
the hundredth Psalm. Three or four people came out to see what 
was the matter; who soon increased to four or five hundred. I sup- 
pose tliere might be twelve or fifteen hundred, before I hod done 
preaching ; to whom I applied those solemn words, ' He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities : The chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him; and by his stripes we are 
healed.' Observing the people, when I had done, to stand gaping 
and staring upon me, with the most profound astonishment, I told 
them, ' If you desire to know who I am, my name is John Wesley. 
At five in the evening, with God's help, I design to preach here 
again.' At five, the hill on which I designed to preach was covered 
from the top to the bottom. I never saw so large a number of people 
together, either in Moorfields, or at Kennington-common. I knew 
it was not possible for the one half to hear, although my voice was 
then strong and clear ; and I stood so as to have them all in view, as 
they were ranged on the side of the hill. The word of God which I 
set before them was, ' I will heal their backsliding, 1 will love them 
freely,' After preaching, the poor people were ready to tread me 
under foot, out of pure love and kindness. It was some time before 
I could possibly get out of the press. I then went back another way 
than I came ; but several were got to our inn before me ; by whom 
I was vehemently importuned to stay with them, at least, a few days ; 
or, however, one day more. But I could not consent. — Wesl^^s Jour. 
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1742 (Aug. 26). — A fire broke out in the dwelling house of John 
Davison, at Hartley, in Northumberland, by which not only the said 
house, but those also of Thomas Crawford, Thomas Stewart, Ralph 
Sanderson, and Mary Harrison, adjoining, with every thing they con- 
tained, were consumed. — Local Papers. 

September 1 . — The free-school at Hartlepool was founded by the 
will of John Crooks, of Hartlepool, gent., for the teaching of twenty- 
four boys, and to purchase shoes and shirts for the same. — Surtees. 

September 24. — John Todd for sheep stealing, and William Simp- 
son, for felony, were executed at Morpeth, pursuant to their sentences 
at the assizes in Newcastle, the preceding August. — Local Papers. 

October 15. — Died, the rev. Edmund Lodge, upwards of twenty 
years master of the royal grammar school, Newcastle, to which he 
was appointed on the 26th of September, 1715. Mr. Lodge did not 
long survive his resignation of the school which occurred in 1 738, as 
appears in the following inscription on an altar-tomb, in the church- 
yard of the village of Whickham : — " Here lies the body of the rev. 
Edmund Lodge, curate of this parish, and sometime head-master of 
the Grammar School at Newcastle upon Tyne. He died October 
15th, 1742, aged 63. '"—Brewster. 

December 20. — The foundation stone of the Orphan House (Me- 
thodist Chapel), in Northumberland street, Newcastle, was laid by 
the rev. John Wesley, who says in his journal, that "many were 
gathered from all parts to see it, but none scoifed or interrupted 
while we praised Qt)d, and prayed that he would prosper the work 
of our hands upon us. Three or four times in the evening I was 
forced to break off preaching that we might pray and give thanks to 
God.'*' — Wesley's Journal. 

1743 (Jan. 18). — About five o'*clock in the morning, a dreadful 
explosion took place at North Biddick colliery, on the river Wear, 
occasioned by the workmen holeing into a drift which communi- 
cated with an old waste, by which accident ten men and five boys 
lost their lives, and one or two who had escaped, afterwards died 
from the effects of the blast. It was remarkable that though the 
drift and waste were entirely full of water, yet the foul air imme- 
diately fired on holeing the drift. — Local Papers. 

April 1. — During a violent storm at sea, six cobles belonging to 
South Shields were lost, in which nineteen men perished, some of 
them in sight of their wives ; also three cobles belonging to Hart- 
ley and Blyth, in which eight or ten men were drowned. Much dam- 
age was done at Sunderland, and at Hartlepool, where a number of 
cobles and many fishermen were lost. — Ibid. 

May 6. — Newhouse, near Comsay, in the county of Durham, was 
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burnt to the ground. The fire was occasioned by a gentlemen 
shooting at some sparrows, and the wadding lodging in the thatch. — 
Local Papers. 

1743 (May 19). — A dreadful fire broke out in a nothing in Plum- 
ber chare, Newcastle, belonging to Mr. John Anderson, brewer, which 
entirely destroyed the same, and some houses adjoining. Several bar- 
rels of tar and spirituous liquors were fortunately got out of a ware- 
house which the fire afterwards reached, otherwise most of that part 
of the town must have been reduced to ashes. — Ibid. 

June 26. — There were great rejoicings in Newcastle and all the 
adjacent towns, on account of the defeat of the French army at 
Dettingen, on the 16th, by king George II., who commanded in 
person. — Ibid, 

August 6. — At the assizes held in the Moot-hall, Newcastle, for 
the county of Northumberland, William Brown, commonly called Sir 
William Broum^ a bold and desperate man, who was at the head of a 
great number of thieves or moss-troopers, and had been convicted at 
a former assizes, received sentence of death for returning from trans- 
portation. After sentence was passed, he earnestly begged to be 
transported again ; but the judge giving no ear to him, sir William 
broke out into all the opprobrious language he could think of, against 
both the judge and the whole court. On the 8th, he was executed at 
the Westgate, Newcastle. Two companies of soldiers then quartered 
in Newcastle, guarded him from the castle, and were hkewise drawn 
up at the place of execution, for fear of his being rescued. — Brand, 

August. — Two old men, father and son, from a neighbouring vil- 
lage, were witnesses on a trial at the assizes in Newcastle. The father 
was 135 years of age, and his son 95, both of them hearty and retain- 
mg then- sight and hearing.— /JtU 

September. — There was at this time in Newcastle one of the largest 
men that had ever been seen in England. He was eight feet two 
inches in height and weighed 35 stones. He was shewn to gentlemen 
at one shilling each, to other persons at sixpence each. — Local Bee, 

November 2. — " The following advertisement was published : — 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. E8TE. 
Bj the E<liatMii|(h Companj of Comedians, on Friday ^ Kooemb0r 4, will be acted a Comedy, called, 

THE CONSCIOUS LOVERS; 

To which wUl be added, a Faroe, called 

TRICK UPON TRICK, or METHODISM DISPLAYED, 

On Friday^ a vast multitude of spectators were assembled in the 
Moot-Hall to see this. It was believed there could not be less than 
fifteen hundred people, some hundreds of whom sat on rows of seats 
built upon the stage. Soon after the Comedians had begun the first 
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act of the play, on a sudden all those seats fell down at once, the sup- 
porters of them breaking like a rotten stick. The people were thrown 
one upon another, about five foot forward, but not one of them hurt. 
After a short time, the rest of the spectators were quiet, and the 
actors went on. In the middle of the second act, all the shilling 
seats gave a crack, and sunk several inches down. A great noise and 
shrieking followed ; and as many as could readily get to the door, 
went out and returned no more. Notwithstanding this, when the 
noise was over, the actors went on with the play. In the beginning 
of the third act the entire stage suddenly sunk about six inches : The 
players retired with great precipitation ; yet in a while they began 
again. At the latter end of the third act, all the sixpenny seats, 
without any kind of notice, fell to the ground. There was now a cry 
on every side ; it being supposed that many were crushed in pieces ; 
But, upon inquiry, not a single person (such was the mercy of God !) 
was either killed or dangerously hurt. Two or three hundred remain- 
ing still in the Hall, Mr. Este (who was to act the Methodist) came 
upon the stage and told them, for all this, he was resolved the farce 
should be acted. While he was speaking, the stage sunk six inches 
more ; on which he ran back in the utmost confusion, and the people 
as fast as they could out of the door, none staying to look behind him. 
— Wesley's Journal. 

1743 (Nov. 5). — A fire broke out in a shop belonging to a person 
named Parker, a smith at Eggleston, near Bishop Auckland, Durham, 
which entirely consumed the same, with a dwelling-house adjoining, 
two byers and some bams in which was a great quantity of com. — 
Local Papers. 

November 18. — On the receipt of the news that his majesty, king 
George II. had arrived safe in England from the seat of war on the 
15th, there were great rejoicings in Newcastle, and all the neighbour- 
ing towns, — Ibid. 

November 29. — ^A poor boy, who was wanning himself at the fire 
in the guard house adjoining Newgate, in Newcastle, being desired by 
a soldier to leave, who, upon his refusing so to do, threatened to shoot 
him, which he unfortunately did, by accidentally taking up a loaded 
gun instead of his own, which was not charged. Goroner^s verdict, 
accidental death. — Ibid. 

1744. — The chapel of ease at Pensher, co. Durham, was built 
by subscription, and cost about £500. — Ettriclc's Diary. 

In the beginning of January, this year, a melancholy circumstance 
occurred at Berwick-upon-Tweed. A serjeant who was beating up 
for recruits in that place, fell in with a farmer who lived at some 
distance from thence. While they were drinking together at an 
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ale-house, the serjeant offered him some guineas to enlist, which he 
refused, saying, (very imprudently) that he stood in no need of his 
gold, for that he had at home, 1 5 guineas in his chest. Their land- 
lord, most unluckily overheard their conversation, and shortly after- 
wards disappeared. In the meantime, it being late, and they con- 
tinuing drinking, the farmer consented to go to bed with the serjeant 
in the same house. About midnight, when they were both in bed 
and asleep, the farmer started up in the greatest terror, and said to 
the serjeant, that he was sure some ruffians were at that time plun- 
dering his house ; and that they had killed his wife ; but the serjeant 
laughing, replied, that it was a mere fancy, which should not be re- 
garded,- and begged him to lie down again, which he accordingly did. 
A little after he started up a second time, in the same fright as be- 
fore, and repeated the same words ; which made so strong an im- 
pression on the seijeant, that he instantly got up, put on his clothes, 
and taking some soldiers with him, accompanied the farmer to his 
home ; when, looking in at a window, they beheld with astonishment 
the landlord of the ale-house from whence they came, and another 
villain plundering the house, as the farmer had foretold. They were 
still more surprised on entering, at the sight of the poor woman his 
wife lying in her blood, with her throat cut. They immediately 
apprehended the ruffians, and carried them to Berwick, where they 
were laid in gaol. — Newc. Courant, 

1744. — About the middle of January, a cow at Blanchland (by 
the help of some skilful persons) brought forth a calf, which from the 
ears backward was perfect, but before the ears the head divided, 
having four eyes and two mouths, and took milk at either or both. 
All the eyes, and the mouths had the same motion. — Newc. Jour. 

February 24. — A proclamation to put the laws in execution against, 
papists and non-jurors was given out at St. JamesX London, which 
proclamation was put into execution at Newcastle, at the request ot 
the mayor, recorder, &c.. "I was desired,^ says Mr. Benjamin 
Bradley, farrier, &c., of Newcastle, in his memorandum book, " to 
value the non-jurors and papists horses, for both the town people and 
a part of the country, which were brought into the Moothall, in the 
Castlegarth.'^ " N.B. — I condemned none."'^ — Local Bee, 

February 27. — A fire broke out in the house of John Moody, 
smith, near the Ballast-hills, Newcastle, which entirely consumed the 
same. — Newc. Jour. 

April 7. — War was proclaimed against France in the usual places, 
viz : — on the Sandhill, and at the Flesh-market, in Newcastle, the 
mayor and aldermen attending in their scarlet gowns, and accompani- 
ed by their proper officers. — Neu:c. Cour. 
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1744 (June 2). — About eight A.M. a dogger privateer (French) en- 
gaged the Adventure of Sunderland, commanded by captain Gibson 
with nine men, three boys, six three-poundera and two swivels, against 
one huudred and eighty men on the other side. After a smart and 
destructive fight the privateer was obliged to retire at six P.M. — 
Newc. Jour. 

June 13. — A woman, named Ann Potts, who lived in a hole in 
Pilgrira-street Gate, Newcastle, being in liquor, let a candle set fire 
to some straw on which she and hor child lay, by which the poor 
infant was burnt to death. — Ibid. 

June 20. — This day was published the first number of a newspaper 
in folio, " Printed and sold by W. Cuthbert, in Cutter's- Entry in the 
Close," and entitled " The Newcastlo Gazette : or, Tyne Water 
Journ.tl." 



July 27. — The keelmen of the river Tyne, refused to work, and 
would let no keel pass down the river in consequence of the fitters 
loading the keels with ten chaldrons of cools, instead of eight, which 
was the statute measure. They were in such a state of insubordina- 
tion, that the riot act was read by order of Ralph Sowerby, esq,. 
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mayor, of Newcastle, and foilr companiea of soldiers were sent to 
Sandgate, to keep the peace. During this affiray, Walter Blackett, 
esq., M. P., and alderman of Newcastle, (afterwards sir Walter 
Blackett, bart.), received a cut on the head by a keelman. Matters 
in dispute were at length adjusted, and the keelmen resumed their 
labours. — Local Bee. 

1744 (Aug. 1). — ^Died, Adam Tumbull, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Aged. 11 2. He worked at the keels in the beginning of Charles the 
2nd's reign ; he had 4 wives, the last at near 100, and 3 years before 
his death could walk 12 or 14 miles a-day with pleasure. — Gent.'^s Mag. 

August 11. — James Maben, John Samuel, and Thomas Lister, 
were executed without the Westgate, Newcastle, the two first for 
coining, the other for horse stealing. Maben being a man of good 
education and abilities, and in some part of his life, in good circum- 
stances and reputation, received a great many visits from persons 
of all ranks, after he received sentence of death ; and the public 
being much divided in their sentiments as to his principles, he left 
an account of them and of some of his misfortunes, signed by him- 
self, and attested by fourteen witnesses, which was afterwards printed 
and sold for a penny. Maben and Samuel were dressed in white and 
drawn on a sledge, and Lister in a cart, to the place of execution, 
where Maben called to the under sheriff for a glass of wine, which 
was immediately ordered him and repeated. The rev. Mr. Gordon 
prayed a considerable time and sung a psalm, after which, Maben 
took leave of his acquaintances, ascended the ladder to the scaffold, 
and audibly read the 16th chapter of " Drelincourt^s Gonsolations 
against the Fears of Death,*" then said, faremli^ vain world i and 
fixed the rope about his own neck. Samuel was observed to tremble 
all the time they were at the place of execution, but Maben never 
shrunk, nor discovered the least horror. Maben had by the assis- 
tance of a fellow prisoner named Ventres, attempted to escape from 
Newgate. His abettor was tried at the assizes following for that act. 
Maben blamed him much for his persuading him to break the gaol, 
for which he (Maben) was put into the dungeon, and chained to the 
wall, where Dodds (another coiner who turned king's evidence) and 
Samuel beat him until he made a recantation of his former evidence 
by letter, which he said was sent to the mayor ; upon which Dodds 
turned evidence, and swore he was privy to the making of upwards 
of sixty guineas. They were all the same day buried in St. John's 
churchyard, the coiners in one grave. — Newc. Conr. and Gaz. 

On Sunday, Aug. 12, this year, at Clifton, two miles from Morpeth, 
a boy was struck dead with lightning : it was the more remarkable, 
as his shirt was burnt, his coat not touched ; and that the crown of 
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his hat was btunt, and the flapa not Ed tho least damaged. — Nmcc. 
Cour. 

1744 (Aug. 23). — As the fishermen of Hiotley were drawing th«r 
herring nets, a bottle-nose entangled itfielf and was taken. It was six 
yards long, and three in circumference. — Newc. Jowr. 

On Thursday morning, Aug. 30, this year, there wa« a spring tide, 
and a great fresh in the Tyne ; the water rose higher than had been 
known for several years ; by which a great number of cellars were 
filled with water, and considerable damage done to many of them. — 
Ibid. 

September 22, — About six o'clock in the morning it began to rain 
at Alnwick, and the neighbourhood, and continued with such violence 
that before 1 2 o'clock the rivers and rivulets were so greatly increased, 
that several persons were drowned in attempting to ford them. A 
young man about eighteen years old, was drowned at Alnwick, and 
three or four persons in the river Coqaet. — IJnd. 

October 4. — The new bridge at Weldon mill in Northumberlwid, 
was carried away by an excessive flood in the river Coquet, caused by 
heavy raxoB.-^Nmec. Cow. 

1745 (July 3). — An express arrived in 
Newcastle, with the melancholy informa- 
tion of the death of the right worship- 
ful John Ord, esq. mayor of that town, 
at Hackney, near London. He was gov- 
ernor of the hoastmon'e company in New 
castle, and M.P. for St. Michael's, in 
Oomwall. July 16th. Matthew Eidley, 
esq., was chosen mayor in his stead, and 
Guthbert Smith, esq., was elected alder- 
man. — Brand. 
This year, some labourers employed in making a hedge to the 
lane, since that time called Silver lane, about half a mile north 
from Gapheaton, and in the road to Watlington, found several Roman 
coins, and a service of Soman plate, coneiatuig of various vessels of 
silver. They secreted and sold all the coins ; and after breaking the 
bottoms out of some of the vessels and the handles and ornaments off 
others, disposed of all of them also, excepting the following, which 
were presented to the lord of the manor, viz : — One silver dish entire, 
weighing 26 ounces ; the bottoms of three others ; three handles 
adorned with beautiful figures in relief; part of another carved han- 
dle ; a figure of Hercules and Antieus wrestling ; and a figure of 
Neptune. These with a few fragments more recovered by the honesty 
of a silversmith in Newcastle, were preserved at Gapheaton, till the 
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present baronet presented them to the British museum, where they 
are now deposited. — HodgsovCs Northd. 

1745 (Aug. 24). — Notice was given, "that the diversions usually 
performed at Long Benton, on that day, would be on Monday, the 
26th of August, to which will be added that of bull-baiting, and 
others entirely new.'' " N. B. — ^An ordinary will be provided at the 
house of Thomas Codling." — Local Papers. 

August 26. — Nicholas Haddock, keelman, of Sunderland, was 
hanged at Durham for the murder of Mr. Thomas Alder, farmer, at 
Hilton Park-house. He confessed the fact, and died penitent. On 
the 21st of the preceding May, as Mr. Alder was walking in his 
fields, he was attacked by Haddock, who knocked him down, 
and murdered hun by cutting his throat from ear to ear, ripping 
up his belly, &;c. A young man, servant to Mr. Alder, coming 
that way with milk, saw the murder, whereupon Haddock threat- 
ened to kill him also. The lad immediately ran to Sunderland, and 
got assistance to apprehend the murderer. On coming to the 
place where the deceased lay, the murderer was standing by the 
body, and swore he would kill the first person that came near him, 
on which the young man knocked him down with a stone, and the 
rest laid hold on him and secured him. Haddock when in con- 
finement declared that he had no malice against Mr. Alder, nor 
ever saw him before in his life to his knowledge. At the place of 
execution he said he was distracted at the time when he did the 
fatal deed. — lUd, 

1745. — Extras of a letter from StrnderUmd^ daied January 23, — 
" Yesterday a number of people, consisting chiefly of sailors, went 
about ten o'clock in the morning to the popish mass-house in this 
town, where they found several people at prayers and a couple to be 
married, who, with Mr. Hankins, their priest, all fled out; upon 
which the sailors immediately pulled down their altar and crucifix, 
together with all the seats, the priest's robes, all their books, the 
furniture, and every individual thing in the room, and burnt them in 
a fire in the street, made for that purpose ; and also a large library 
of books and papers belonging to the priest, among which was found 
(before they were committed to the flames), a list of the names of 
several people in this place who are well affected to the present gov- 
ernment, called by the papists Odd Friends^ with letters annexed to 
the names, not yet decyphered. The list so found is written by the 
popish priest's own hand, and i^ as follows : — A list of Odd Friends. 
Matthew Russell, S D ; Thomas Ayre, S D ; Warren Maud, S D ; 
Mark Burley, S D ; Maylin, W ; Inman, F F ; Craggs, S D ; Mat- 
hew Carr, F ; Geoige Bobinson, S B ; Greorge Syall, S B ; Ann 
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SyaJl, B ; Nath. Leak, B ; Cooper Shiphard, W ; James Donison, 
; William Wilkinson, H ; Thomas Firryby, S B ; John Hodgson, 
S B ; Officer Bainbridge. This piece of wood I cut off an old chmr 
in Jarrow church, which was the chair that St. Onthbert sat in to 
hear oonfeseions. Nicholas Taylor." — GenCa. Mag. 

1745 (Sep. 7). — In the night, All Saints' church, in Newcastle, waa 
broken into, " and thereout taken a book intitled Burkitt upon the 
New Testament, with a well-polished chain belonging thereto. K 
such book or chain should be offered to be pawned or sold, the person 
or persona to whom such offer shall be made, are desired to stop the 
same, t<^ether with the person or persons, and give an account there- 
of to the wardens of All Saints." — (Local Papen.) MentioD occurs 
in 1630 of books chained in the choir of old AH Saints' church for 
the use of the public ; and it seems probable from the above that 
they BO continued in 1745. 

Presbyterian chapel, Haltwhistle, founded. The register of births 
and baptisms extending IVom 1752 to 1837. — B^. of Pari. Com. 
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A. 

Abcry, (temple at) 6. 7 n. 
Acca, 25. 

AcciDBNTs.-.-at Alnwick, 4 14fc at Barnard 
Castle, 248. at Benwell, 329. at Ber- 
wick, 212. at Bp. Wearmoutb, 319. 
at Klswick, 327. at Houghton-le 
Spring, 97. at Hunstansworth, 309. 
at Jarrow, 359. at Newcastle, 1 16, 274, 
277, 374-5, 478, 409-10, 412. at Pon- 
teland, 296. at Ryton, 313. at Stock- 
ton, 258. at Tynemouth, 294. 
Acton, (name of) 84. 
Acts of Parliament, 327, 329, 337,344. 
Advertisements, (curious) 361, 401. 409. 
iEdward, 48. 
JElfrid, 37, 3a 
^lla. 16. 

Affrays. See Riots. 
Agricola, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
Aidan, 18, 20, 31. 
Aisleby, 338. 
Alarm, 278. 
Alchfleda, 19. 
Alder, Mr. 415. 
Aldhune, 34, 37. 
Aldwin, 4a 

Alfwold, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
Algebrin, 17. 

Allan, (name of) 212, 326, 337, 404. 
Allan^s flatts. 326, 404. 
Allendale, 201, 332, 335. 
AUenton church, 201. 
Alexander, (king). See Scotland. 
Alfred, 32, 33. 

All Saints' church. See Newcastle. 
Alms Houses, 197, 214, 313, 334, 358, 376. 
Alnbam church, 201. 
Alnmouth castle, 16, 100. 
Alnmonth, port of 105. 
Alnwick — Castle, 16, 47, 54, 62, 73, 76, 
82, 90, 94, 100, no, 115, 125, 147, 160, 
161, 163, 164, 178. Town, 59, 69, 73, 
76, 77, 112, 115, 164, 167, 182, 191, 
193, 211, 266, 374, 376, 399, 414. 
Abbey, 59, 135. Church, 92, 194, 201. 
Deanery, 340. 
Altars, the earliest described, 5 n. 
Altars, Roman. See Antiquities. 
Anchorage school. See Gateshead. 
Ancroft church, 58, 201. 



Anderson, (name of) 77, 209, 275, 295. 
Anderson place, 77. 
Andrew's St church. See Newcastle. 
Anecdotes, 181, 276, 277, 325, 382, 370. 
Anlaf, 34. 

Anne, (queen) 305, 334. 
Antiquities — Altars &c. 23, 294, 299, 354, 
355, 366. Arms. &c., 29, 182, 364. 
Aqueduct, 373. Barrows, &c., 355, 373. 
Buildings, 11, 299, 300, 354, 373, 379, 
416. Coins, 299, 355, 357, 373, 374^ 
379, 414. Furniture, 276, 4 1 6. Sculp- 
ture, 364. Urns, Ikc^ 354, 373. Uten* 
sils, 354, 379, 414. 
Anvil, Sir John, 313. 
Apparition, 317. 
Apprentices, 199, 253, 279. 
Aqueduct, 373. 
Armorial Bearings, (Boroughs), 141, 216, 

298. 
Armorial Bearings, (Family) — Allan, 404. 
Baker, 400. Blakiston, 250. Cooper, 
334. Hilton, 3a Neville, 124, 155, 
168, 24a Ord, 414. Shafto, 407. 
Swinburne, 338. 
Armorial Bearings, (Incorp. Comp.). See 
Newcastle, Incorporated Companies ot 
Armorial Bearings, (National) 118, 141. 
Arms, Armour, 38. 
Armstrong, (name of) 193. 
Arrays, &c., 116, 142, 148, 160, 164, 166, 
199, 204, 223, 245, 248, 252, 260, 265, 
266, 273, 278, 836. 
Arthur, 15 
Artillery, &c., 101, 110, 147, 184-188, 204^ 

209, 212, 242, 265, 267, 270, 315. 
Artillery Yard, 377. 
Aselack, 66. 
Ashe. See Esbe. 
Aske, (name of) 198. 
Assassmations. See murders. 
Assault, 403. 
Assembly house, 361. 
Assizes, and judges of, 79, 80, 149, 231, 
253, 258, 265, 266, 299, 316, 328, 340, 
346, 359, 363, 370, 378, 409. 
Association, 266. 
Athelstan, 3d, 34. 
Attainder, 35a 

Auckland, (Bishop) — Town, 159, 161, 
245, 269, 295, 301, 386, 397, 402. 
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Church, 200. Castle, 114, 121, 159, 

182, 195, 210, 215, 249, 255, 293. 

Palace, 293, 330. 
Auckland, St Helen's and Sl Andrew's, 

200, 233, 297, 367, 368, 397. 
Auckland, (West) 368, 397. 
Augustine Friars, 54, 85. 
Avison, Charles 394. 
AzweU, 152, 286, 305, 334, 380. 
AycliflFe, 231. Aycliffe, (Great) 27, 200. 
Ayden castle, 78, 100. 
Ayden, (name of) 78. 
Aynsley, (name of) 375. 

B. 

Babington, (name of) 300, 344*. 

Bainbrigg, (bishop) 181. 

Baker, (name of) 359, 384, 400. 

Baliol, (name of) 56, 63, 64, 78, 86, 87, 88, 
114,121,122,214, 

Ballast Hills, 253, 300. 

Balls, Cannon "'see Artillery. 

Bambrough Castle, 15, 18, 19,25, 26, 33, 

36, 37, 49, 50, 54, 60, 87, 100, 127, 161, 
305, 352. Church, 18, 201, 311. 
Deanery, 340. Monastery, 54, 77, 99, 
Town of, 19, 87, 120, 161, 

Banishment, 25. 

Baptists, 286-7, 333, 363. 

Baptisms, 17, 20. 

Bar, (Tynemouth) 303, 368. 

Barbara, (Wm. de St.) 57, 67. 

Bardolph, (lord) 147-& 

Barmoor, 184. 

Barnabd'8 Castle.— Town, 64, 127, 247, 
266, 26 ', 280, 301, 318, 337, 84 , 371. 
Castle, 64, 71, 82, 98, 214, 218, 253. 
Church, 200, 218, 

Barnes, Ambrose, 317, 329. 

Barnes, (bishop) 215, 220, 

Barracks, 357. 

Barrows 355, 373. 

Bartram, (name of) 53, 66,73, 106, 118, 
160. 

Basire, Dr. 307. 

Battle, (Trial by) 259. 

BATTLE& — between Romans, Picts, Danes, 
Britons, and Saxons, 13, 17, 28, 29, 30, 
32, 34, 35, 37, 40. Bannockbum, 
96. Berwick, 192. Broomhouse, 182. 
at a Border Meeting, 223. Car- 
ham, 37, 1 3a Cheviot, 153, 209. Cor- 
bridge, 267. Durham, 40, 41. Flod- 
den, 186. Fulhope-law, 142. Gates- 
bead Fell, 40. Hexham, 97. Hallidon 
Hill, lia Homildon Hill, 145.6. 
Hedgeley Moor, 161-2. Haltwellsweire, 
209. Levels, 162. Musselburgh, 205. 
• Neville's Cross, 120, 121, 139. Nesbit 
Moor, 145. Otterburn, 138. Reed- 
swire, 162, 205. Sark, 157. Solway, 
204. Wark, 87. Yevering, 149. 
Beadnel church, 201. 
Beaumont, (bishop) 100, 110. 



Bearpark, or Beaurepaire, 66, 73, 98, 99, 
100, 121, 134, 166. 

Beauchamp, (name of) 126. 

Beaufront, 319, 347. 

Bede, 25, 26, 38, 60, 155, 311. 

Bede's Well, 26. 

Bedlington, 41. 

Bedlington church, 200. 

Bee, Jacob, 341. 

Bega, Id. 

Beheading. See Executions. 

Bek, (bishop) 58, 82, 84, 87, 88. 

Belford, 179— Church, 201, 331. 

Bellasyse, Bellasis, (name of) 255, 329, 355. 

Bells, 253, 286, 321, 341, 373, 377. 

Bell, Mr. Jno. 301, 321. 

Bell, Thos., M.A., 296. 

Bellingham, 385, 38a Church, 301. 

Belsay castle, 116. 

Belsis, 357. 

Benedict. See Biscopius. 

Benedictines, 21, 22, 46, 5a 

Ben ridge, 84. 

Bensham, 274, 341. 

Benton, 152. 

Benton, Long, 415. Church, 201. 

Benwell, 203, 299, 329, 352, 375. Tower, 
203. 

Bernicia, 15, 16, 18. 

Ben-ington, (prior) 136. 

Berwick. — -Barracks, 357. Battles near, 
192. Bridge, 66, 179, 257. Castle,71, 
78, 86, 87, 90, 93, 94, 96, 100, 101, 
111, 127, 128, 129, 130, 136, 137, 147, 
179, 199, 207, 260, 316. Charter, &c., 
51, 242, 245. Convents, &c, in, 58, 71, 
78, 84, 115, 130. Chapels, 357,361. 
Church, 202, 242, 281, 303. Confer- 
ence at, 2 1 1. Cruelties in, 70. Danes 
land at, 30. Duke of, 118. Executions 
in, 1 1 2, 303, 401. Fair of, 1 92. Fires, 
62, 70, 88, 147, 292, 319. made a 
Free Town, 207. Gaol, 352. Gover- 
nors, 134, 140, 147. 179, 180, 210, 218, 
242, 289, 293, 315, 319, 335, 357. 
James' body at, 187. Mayors, Sec 179, 
200, 238, 242, 256, 283, 315. Military 
transactions in, 78, 93, 126, 127, 140, 
192, 204, 211, 260, 266, 284, 314. Mill, 
at 315. Murder, &&, 400. Parliament 
Members of, 88, 289, 321, 401. 
Petitions, 280. Pillory, in 406. Pri- 
soners, in 93. Rejoicings, 242. Re- 
markable residents, &c., 32, 42, 71, 88, 
92, 100, 105, 110, 111, 116, 126, 147, 
160, 178-9-80, 207, 211, 242, 25C, 260, 
284. Schools, 210, 363. Sieges, 32, 
68, 87, 88, 90, 96, 98, 100, 101, 112, 
127, 130, 135, 136, 137, 147, 167, 277, 
280. Storm, 292. Tournament, at 1 16. 
Walls of, 87, 88, 90, 96, 98, 100, 101, 
127-8, 129, 130, 135-6, 147, 167, 179, 
199, 206, 207, 216, 242, 260, 277, 280, 
3J 6. Witch-finder, at 28a 
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Bewick, (name of) 274*, 323. 

Biddick, 369. Biddick, (South) 229. 

Bigge, (name of) 393. 

Billingham, 29, 231, 302.... Church, 30, 

200. 
Billingham, (name of) 181. 
Bird, John. 402. 
Birks, (the) near Berwick, 263. 
Biscopius, 21-23. 

Bishop Auckland. See Auckland, (Bishop). 
Bishop Middleham Castle, 78, 95, 100. 

Church, 68, 85. Chapel, 100. 
Bishopton, 57, 67. Church, 67, 200. 
Bishopwearmouth. See Wearmouth, (Bp.) 
Biographical Notices, see Deaths, Louge- 

vities, and Natives (eminent). 
Birtley, co. Northumberland, 362. 
Birtley church, 201. 
Blackett, (name of) 310, 329, 335, 336, 

340, 362, 363, 386, 387, 393, 396, 399, 

403, 413. 
Black Gate. See Newcastle. 
Black Friary. See Newcastle. 
Black Mail, 237. 
Black Middens, 338. 
Blakeney, (name of) 203. 
Blake Chesters. See Chirton, east. 
Blakiston, (name of) 250, 293, 317, 
Blanchland — Abbey, 63, 108. Church, 

201. Village, 411. 
Blenkinsop (Castle), 115. 
Blenkinsop, (name of) 115. 
Blyth, 170, 408. 
Blyth's Nook, 267. 
Bolam, (county of Durham), 356. 
Bolam, (CO. Nd.) 152, 356. Church, 201. 
Boldon Buke, 66. 
Boldon, 231, 36a Church, 200. 
Bolton, 182. 

Books, (peculiar) 24, 66, 172, 310, 311. 
Books (chained), 416. 
Booth, (bishop) 159, 164. 
Botbal castle, 105, 118, 119. 
Boundary Stones, 281. 
Bourne, Rev. Henry 377. 
Bower peel, 388. 
Bowes, (name of) 151, 175, 207, 214, 218. 

235, 293, 318, 387, 357, 358, 361, 370, 

373, 383, 396. 
Bowling Green, 291. 
Boy (fished up), 373. 
Bayles, (Christopher.) 225. 
Brabant, (name of) 293. 
Bradbury, 153. 

Brancepeth,— Castle, 129, 1.38, 213, 247, 
309, 336, .355. Village, 213, 334. 
Church, 167, 200, 334. Barony, 247. 
Brand, Kev. John, 156. 
Brandling, (name of) 205, 237, 267, 355. 
Branks, 284, 40a 
Branxtou, 184. Church, 76, 201. 
Brenkley, 90. 
Brenkshaw chapel, 106. 
Bretwalda, (meaning of) 17 «. 



Bricklayers. See Newc. Conipanies. 

Bridges Alnwick, 267. Berwick, 66, 

179, 257. Chollerford, 379. Cor- 
bridge, 304. DeviPs Water, 219. 
Durham, 53, 61, 101. Felton, 267. 
Haydon, 103, 193, 150, I la Lumley, 
267. Morpeth, 393. New Burn, 368. 
Newcastle, see Newcastle. Newton, 
139. Shincliffe, 249. Shotley, 327. 
Sunderland, (iiear Durham) 121. Tan- 
field, 366. Twisel, 184. Warkworth, 
212. Weldon, 414. Winch, 404. 

Brigantes, 11. 

Brinkburn, (priors and priory of) 53, 106, 
178, 289. Kesidence at, 281, 289. 

Britain, early history of 2-15. 

Britons, 2-16, 299. 

Brocket!, (name of) 302. 

Broomhouse, 182. 

Brown, (name of) 329, 358, 373, 409. 

Bruce. See Brus, and Scotland. 

Brude, (king) 2a 

Brus, (name of) 56, 93,95, 96, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 107, 111, 117, 120, 122, 123, 
126, 127, 140, 164. 

Buchan, (countess) 93. 

Bulmer, (name of) 57, 168, 175, 182, 191, 
198, 258. 

Burden, 231. 

Bnrnhall, 237. 

Bury, (bishop) 96, 113, 118, 139,329. 

Burdon, (name of) 170. 

Burial ceremonies, 286, 397. 

Burial grounds, 253, 281. 291, 341, 363. 

Burial solemnities. See Funeral observ- 
ances. 

Byerly, (name of) 344. 

Byker, (John de) 76. 

Byker, 152, 344. 

By well castle, 214. 

Bywell, 29, 267, 396.- Churches, 202. 

C. 

Caledonians. See Scots. 

Cairns opened, 355, 372. 

Calveriey, (name of) 345, 39a 

Cambo, 375. 

Camps. See Fortifications. 

Cannon. See Artillery 

Cannywoodside, 327. 

Canute's Mansion, 136. 

Capheaton, 299, 338, 374, 414. Castle, 

299. 
Carham, 37, 129, 13a Church, 201. 

Abbey, 90. 
Carileph, (bishop) 44, 46, 4a 
Carleton, (name of) 78, 252. 
Cariiol (name of) 77. 
Carmelites, 72, 73, 76, 78, 130, 158, 177. 
Caroline, (queen) 388. 
Carpenters' tower. See Newcastle, (walls). 
Carr, (name of) 247, 403, 407. 
Cartington castle, 271. 
Cartington, (name of) 160. 
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Castell, (prior) 18a 

Castle Eden church, 200. 

Cathedral, Durham. See Durham Cathe- 
dral. 

Catholics, (executed). See Executions. 

Cavendish, (name of) 252, 395. 

Caves, 7. 

Cawsey Bridge, 367. 

Ceadwell, (king of North Wales), 17. 

Cemeteries. See Burial grounds. 

Centenarians. See Longevity. 

Ceolwulf, rking) 26. 

Celts and Scythians, 2. 

Chained Books in churches, 416. 

Chair, (antique) 416. 

Challenge. See Battle, (trial by). 

Chandler, (bishop) 373. 

Charles I., 54, 21 8.- e^. seq, 

IL, 81, 293, et. seq, 

Charlton, (name oO 193, 197, 38a 

Charters, 50. 62, 63, 64, 70, 74, 75, 86, 90, 
103, 118, 136, 137, 142, 211, 212, 233, 
240, 244, 245, 256, 336. 

Chatton, 282. Church, 201. 

Chester-le-street (bishopric) 32, 33, 35, 3a 
(See Durham). Church 35. 200, 230, 
Yillage, 172, 231, 253, 267,268,382, 
Ward, 252. 

Cheviot mountains, 153, 279, 333. 

Chille well, 79, 80. 

Chiliingham church, 201. Castle, 179. 

Child played for, 382 found, 373. 

Chollerford, 379. 

Chollerton church, 202. 

Chorographia, 130, 141, 278. 

Christianity introduced, 17. 

Christmas, 327. 

Church-yards. See Burial grounds. 

Cistercians, 58. 

Clark, (Skipper), 406. 

Clavering, (name of) 272, 286, 288, 305, 
316, 334, 380. 

Clayton, (name of ) 340. 

Clergy, (society of the sons of) 340. 

Clifford, (name of) 96. 

Clifford'g fort See Fortifioatiotis. 

Clifton, 413. 

Clock, 253. 

Close Gate. See Newcastle, (walls). 

Coach, (the first), d4a 

Coal (trade &c.), 81, 105, 125, 129, 137, 
197, 217, 237, 263, 265, 282, 307, 326. 
341, 359. 

Coal mines. See Collieries. 

Coats, (Richard) 357. 

Coatsworth, (William) 361. 

Cobles lost, 408. 

Cock, (name of) 310. 

Cocken, leo, 

Cockfield church 200. 

Cockfield fell, 61. 

Coffins. See AntiquitieflL 

Coincidence (curious) 41 1. 

Coiners, 211, 4ia 



Coins struck, 13. 

Corns found. See Antiquities. 

Coldcleugh, 335. 

Cole, (name oO 1^3) 200, 256, 266, 293, 

309, 33a 
Collectors of recusants' money, 260. 
Colleges, 159, 18a 
Collieries. — at Allan's Flats, 32d Ben^- 

well, 329. Bensham, 341. Byker, 

345. Durham, 14a Elswick, 111. 

Gateshead, 129. Heaton, 344. Har- 

raton, 309. Kenton, 334. North Bid- 
dick, 408. Newcastle, 81, 125, 129. 

near Tanfield, 368, 395. near Tyne- 

mouth, 28a On the Wear, 309. 

Steam engine in use at 348, 358. 

Explosions in 329, 341, 395, 40a 

Inundations of 279, 327. 
Collingwood, (name of) 213, 260, 333,393, 

40a 
Colman. (bishop) 21. 
Colonization of Britain, 3-a 
Comets. See Natural history. 
Companies. See Newcastle, Durham, and 

Gateshead. 
Comyii, (Robert) 40, 41. 
Coiiiscliffe, 222, 225. Church, 200. 

Town, 82. 
Conscience, (court oQ 324. 
Consecrations, 292, 357. 
Contest (the great) 403. 
Contracts, (the earliest) 4. 
Conqueror (the). See William I. 
Consett, 288. 
Conyers, (name of) 57, 58, 67. 244, 260. 

369 
Cookson, (name of) 406. 
Copeland, or Coupland, (name of) 122, 

123, 125, 126, 127, 129, 202. 
Copsi, 41. 

Coquet dale, 142. River. See Rivers. 
Cor, (Giant) 294. 
Corbridge. Town, 55, 90, 95, 121. 267, 

294, 304, 335, 347, 379. Monastery, 26^ 

Church. 202. 
Cordwainers. See Newc. (Companies). 
Com, (scarcity of) 361. 
Comhill — Church, 201. ViUage, 201. 

Castle, 137. 
Com mills. See Mills. 
Comsay, 408. 
Coroner, (name of) 87. 
Corsenside (church), 202. 
Cosin, (bishop) 283, 292.3, 295, 301, 30a 
Coulson, (name of) 125, 339 
Courant, (Newcastle) 342. 
Covenanters, 260, et seq, 
Cowgate, 36a 
Cowper, (name of) 334. 
Craike church, 200. 
Cramlington church, 201, 
Crawley, or Crowley, (name of) 31% 337. 
Creagh, (name of) 312,322. 
Cresingham, (name of) 90. 
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Ctevrei (bishop) 304, 316, 317-18, 328, 
330, 337, 344, 34^, 357, 368, 400. 

Cromlechs, 6, 7. 

Cromwell, (name oO 199, 200, 249, et aeq. 
280. 

Crook Hall, 359, 369, 400. 

Crooks, (name oQ 408. 

Crops, 361. 

Crosses, &C., 47, 63, 80, 94, 102, 123, 149, 
162, 307, 319, 325. See aUo Market 
Crosses. 

Croxdale, (manor of ) 166. Church, 200. 

CuUercoats, 294. 

Cumberland, (name of) 9. 

Cumin, (WilUam) 56-58, 62, 67. 

Curthose, 45, 4& 

Custom Houses, and Receipts of, 81, 87, 
129, 243, 295, 373, 374, 379, 382. 

Customs, curious, 26, 58, 59, 69, 10 i, 122, 
129, 133, 140, 149, 161, 166, 168-9, 170, 
199, 217, 225, 231, 254, 291, 415. 

Cut-throat House, 356. 

Cuthbert, (Sl) 21, 23, 24, 31. 35, 37, 42, 
48, 49, 51, 52, 63, 55, 60, 61. 63, Q^, 68, 
73,89, 91. 103, 112, 121-2, 125, 128, 
149, 158, 161, 164, 166, 168-170, 182, 
252,258, 416. 

Cynewulf, (bishop) 326. 

D. 

Dacre, (name of) 129, 150, 178, 182; 184, 
186, 189-91, 20a 

Dalden.— Tower, 218, 310, 3ia Church, 
60, 200. Village, 367. 

Dalton-le-dale. See Dalden. 

Danes, (invasion &c. of) 20-37. 

D'Arcy, (name of ) 111, 179. 

Darlington, 64, 72, 83, 85, 120-1, 175, 
212, 214, 229, 231-2, 258, 264, 265, 
269, 273, 293,301, 329, 345. Church, 
61, 175, 200. Earl o^ 212. Ward of, 
252. 

Darlington, (John of) 83. 

Davenport, (George) 294, 30a 

David, (king). See Scotland. 

Davison, (name of) 266. 

Dawson, (Michael) 377, 385. 

Deaths. See also Executions, Longevi- 
ties, Murders, and Suicides. 
AvLUs Atticus, 12. Acca,5. Aidan,18. 
Aldhune, 37. Alfwold, 27. Allan, 
404. Arthur, 15. Bisoop, 23. Bab- 
ington, 300. Baker, 369, 400. Barnes, 
215. Bartlett, 253. Basire, 307. 
Beaumont, 100. Beck, 82. Bee, 341, 
Bede, 25. Bellasyse, 355. Bell, 296, 
Bewick, 105. Blackett, 310, 362. 
Blakiston, 317, Bluett, 285. Borrow, 
317. Bourne, 377. Bowes, 218, 235, 
337, 361. Browne, 373. Bulmer, 
258. Bury, 114. Byerly, 344. Cad- 
WALLADEB, 17. Cuthbert, 24. Cyne- 
wulf, 26. Cumyn, 41. Copsi, 42. 
Carileph, 48. Copeland, 129. Charl- 



ton, 19a Crewe, 305. Clavering, 834y 
380. Cole, 336. Coats, S67. Coif^ 
yers, 369. Chandler, 37a Cavendish, 
325. Darlington, 83. Duns Scotus, 
93. Davenport, 308. DeUval, 338, 
Drage, 397. Duck, 325. Derwent- 
water, Earls of, 350, 375. Ella, la 
Edilfrid, 17. Edwin, 17. Egfnd, 2a 
fldred, 35. Egilric, 3a Elstob, 343. 
Eded, 357, 36a Flambard, 5a Fam^ 
ham, 73. Fresbom, 7a Forcer, 134. 
Featherstonhaugh, 195, 316. Fenwick^ 
272, 289, 32a Godric, 28. Gilpin, 
220. Garth, 35a Halfdenb, 32. Her- 
tipoI,97. Harcla, lOa Hatfield, 120. 
Harrison, 18a Hutton, 224, 311. 
Heath, 22a Howson, 252. Hegge^ 
252. Hutchinson, 25a Hall 287, 35a 
Handyside, 29a Hamilton, 311. Harle, 
370. Horsley, 374. Hayes, 40a 
James, IV., 186. James, 245. Kbl- 
LAWE, 95, LiULFH, 43, Loraine, 167. 
Langley, 147. Lilbum, 290, 297. 
Lloyd, 318. Lumley, 358. Liddell, 
359, 401. Lambton, 360. Lawrence, 
376. Lodge, 40a Malcolm, 47, 
Mowbray, 50. Mareschal, 103. Mor* 
ton, 254. Mitford, 230. Milbanke, 
310. Morland, 342. Montagu, 35a 
March, 825. Neville, 131, 139, 156, 
Noble, 19a Nicholson, d6a Oswald^ 
18. Oswv, 20. Osred, 25,2a Ofla, 
2a Oswulfe, 2a Oswin, 34. Osbenfe, 
3a OsnlC 42. Ordeley, 189. Ord. 
414. Fenda, 20. Pictavia, 06. PiU 
kington, 210. Percy, 214, 223, 299. 
Pigg, 307. Place, 368. Payne, 892. 
Pinkney, 375. Rhodes, 164. Rat^ 
cliffe, 190, 350, 351, 37a Rowland, 
216. Ridley, 208, 223, 39a Ruthall, 
182. Ruthven. 211. Richardson, 8ia 
Rushworth, 324. Robson, 351. Ry- 
mer, 377. Rudd, 37a Siward, 38. 
Sayer, 97. Sherwood, 16a Sever, 
181. Sunderland, (earl) 252. Smith, 
312, 345. Swinburne, 338. Shaftoe, 
372,407. Tempest, 329, 38a Talbot, 
35a Trollop, 291. Thornton, 151. 
Umfreville, 140. Vane, 179, 342, 
Vescey, 71. Wycufpe, 150. Whit- 
teD, 374. Walcher, 44w Wessington, 
157. Waidell, 272. Wallace, 9a 

Deaths, (sudden) 374, 37& 

Decapitations. See Executions. 

Deceases. See Deaths. 

Deer. See Natural History. 

Deira and Bemicia united, 1 6. 

Delaval (name of), 80, 33a 

Denton, (county Durham), church. 200. 

Denum (William) 111. 

Derlington (prior) 15a 

Derwentwater (earls of) 80, 248, 347, 
375. See also Radcli£Fe (name of). 

Dilston Hail, 248,347. 
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Dinsdale 368. Charch, 200. 
Dispatch in Travelling, 343. 
Dissiogton (north), 338. 
Dodd, (name of) 19a 
Doddington, 184. Church, 201. 
Doteland park, 170. 
Dominicans, (convents of ) 71, 77. 
Douglas, (name of) 96, 101, 107, 110, 

113, 121, 122, 137, 139, 142, 146, 146, 

160. 
Drags, (name of) 397. 
Dream (prophetic) 411. 
Drought, 72, 

Drownings. See Accidents. 
Drowning, (escape from) 373. 
Druidic remains, 5. See Antiquities. 
Drybum, 218, 226, 250. 
Duck, Sir John, bart. 325. 366. 
Duckings, 370, 382. 
Duddo, 184. 

Dudley, (name of) 195, 204. 
Dudley, (bishop) 166, 167. 
Duels, 8rc., 258. 311,359. 
Duncan, (earl) 62. 
Duncan, (king). See Scotland. 
Dunclawood, 392. 
Duns Scotus, 77, 93, 94. 
Dunstanborough castle, 97, 100, 102, 161. 

Village, 105. 
Dunstance, ^village of) 93. 
Dunston, (village of ) 901. 
Durham, (city of). — 

Anecdotes of, 110, 213, 254, 256. 

Assizes, 149, 25.3, 259, 265, 266, 299, 

316, 324, 340, 342, 346, 361, 362, 363. 
Battles, (near), 120, 121, 139. Bridges 
63, 61, 101, 249. Chapels in, 188. 
Companies (incorporated), 158, 159, 163, 
189, 195, 196, 205, 206,210, 211,214, 
230, 234, 246, 252, 313. College, 
188. Commissions issued from, 193. 
Churches. St. Giles', 52, 201, 226, 231, 
243-4, 257, 388. St, Oswald's, 149. 201 , 
247, 548, 259, 342, 359, 378. St Mary- 
le-bow, 201, 258, 318, 335, 376. Sl 
Mary-the-less, 201, 231, 232, 286. St. 
Margaret's, 201, 231. St Nicholas', 201, 
216, 226, 231, 233, 234. Castle, 42, 
43, 57, 58, 62, 69, 90, 103, 112, 120, 
158, 176, 177, 243, 246, 255, 256, 
260, 283, 293. Charters, &&, 63, 64, 
211, 240, 316. Corporation, &&, 211, 
245, 285. Courts of Law. See 
Assizes. Deaths, in 256, 258, 287, 

317, 319, 325. Dog-whippcr, 359. 
Executions, 214, 216, 218. 226, 231, 
233, 284, 237, 248, 250, 253, 265, 286, 
303, 813, 326, 327, 362, 363, 366, 392. 
415. Fight in, 316. Floods, 316, 
324, 359, 366. Fountain, 372. Frost, 
396. Fires, 40, 41, 57, 153. Gaol, 376, 
887, 147, 229. Libraries, 288, 294, 
300, 308, 309, 355, 373. Langley's 
Hospital, 294, Miscellaneous, 317. 



Members of parliament, 248, 286, 804, 
305, 309, 317, 318, 329, 836, 842, 
358, 359, 866, 369. Meeting, in 340. 
Military transactions, 150, 158, 266, 
55, 56, 64, 73, 264, 268, 269. Mayors, 
&C 240, 243, 249, 316, 313, 324, 342. 
Markets 8e&, of 219, 248, 285, 313. 
Murder, 8ec., 101. Natives &&, 180, 
251, 252, 253, 268, 288, 818, 325, 32a 
Newspapers, 183. Plagues in, 149,223, 
231-2, 243-4. Proclamation, 334. 
Penances, 264, 257. Pillory, in 316, 
318, 862. Prisoners, in 285. Petition, 
from, 289. Public buildings, 156, 248, 
294, 296. Residents, (remarkable,) &a, 
42,54,56, 90, 92, 103,107,110, 114, 
128, 160. 158^ 175, 182, 243, 249, 265, 
260, 280, 284, 289. Kejoicings, 330, 
403,410. Scots at, 121. Schools, 340, 
347, 366, 377, 378, 400, 147. Sieges, 
37, 9a Storms, 163, 313, 329. Spared 
by the Scots, 124. Tokens, 301. Walls, 
87, 40, 41, 44, 53, 57, 62, 96, 103, 147, 
376. See also Elvet and Framwellgate. 

Durham (Bishops of), Aldhune, 84, 

37. Bainbrigg, 181. Barbara, 67, 58, 67. 
Barnes, 215, 220. Beaumont, 100, 110. 
Bek, 68, 82, 84, 87, 88, 92. Bury, 96, 
1 13, 1 18, 1 19, 139, 329. Carileph, 44, 
46,48,62. Chandler, 373. Co6in,283, 
292-3, 296, 301, 808. Crewe, 304, 
316, 317, 318, 837, 344, 346, 357, 328, 
330, 368, 400, Dudley, 166, 167. 
Eadmund, 87. Egelric, 38. Egilwine, 
3640, 43. Farnham, 68, 73, 16a 
Flambard, 62, 53, Fordham, 13& Fox, 
136, 170, 172-7. Hatfield, 119, 136. 
Howson, 252, 263. Hutton, 224, 230. 
Insula, 78, 79. James, 246. Kellawe, 
96, 9a Kirkham, 74, 76. Langley, 60, 
162. Marsbco, 71. MBthew,230,245. 
Monteigne. 252. Morton, 254, 307. 
Neile, 249. PicTAViA, 66, 71. Pil- 
kington, 210, 212. Poor, 71, Pnd- 
sey, 47, 1 19. Rufus, 6;^, 6a Ruthall, 
181.189. Sever, 181. Sherwood, 16a 
Skirlaw, 137, 139, 140. Stichell, 76, 
77,78. Talbot, 36a 369. Trcvor,341. 
Tunstal, 194-220. Walceee, 43, 44. 
Wolsey, 190-192. 

Durham. — (Cathedral of), 37, 38, 39, 
41, 42, 44, 48, 52, 53, 59, 60, 72, 82, 
100, 103, 109, 114, 120, 122, 124, 126, 
128, 129, 131, 134, 136, 140, 147, 149, 
153, 156, 166, 168, 169, 170, 175, 188, 
189, 201, 203, 230, 232, 246, 252, 253, 
254, 255, 256, 285, 307, 311, 313, 317, 
359, 398, 

Durham (Co. of), Ancient History of 

14. Boundary, 216. Customs of, 2a 
Collectors of recusants money, 260. Fam- 
ine, &c., 124, 222. 264. Gateshead 
separated, &C., 208. Invasions, 41, 54. 
96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 103, 115, 117, 120, 
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138, 193, 264, 263, 266. Lancaster's 
lands, &c^ in, 102, 122, 131, 140, 161, 
166, 168, 170. Lords lieutenant, 304, 
358. Levies, Arrays, &c., in, 142, 166, 
199, 204, 223, 245, 248, 252, 260, 265, 
266, 273, 3 1 6. Members of parliament, 
248, 286, 296, 304, 305, 309, 310, 316, 
329, 337, 342, 345, 360, 368, 379, 388, 
Mines of silver, in, 72. Progresses, &C., 
in, 169, 175, 242, 248, 255. Regis- 
ters, 200. Baces, :^78, 247, 249, 258, 
324. Rebellions, in, 213, 2ia Sheriffs 
of, &c, 253, 255, 265, 293, 334, 407. 

Durham — (Dean and Chapter of), 300. 

Durham. — (Monastery and priors of), 36, 
37, 38, 41, 46, 48, 51, 52, 67, 68, 66, 71, 
73, 76, 77, 81, 89, 90, 92, 100, 1 1 2, 121-2, 
123, 125, 134, 136, 137, 157, 161, 170, 
172, 176, 181, 182, 203, 309. 

Durham — (See oO, 86, 62, 56, 57, 71, 
195, 208, 243, 277, 293. 

Durham. — (University of), 289. 

Durham, (Old) 309. 

Durham Courant, 383. 

Dwarf, (remarkable) 340. 

Dynley, Edward 168. 

E. 

Eadrert, (bishop) 24. 

Eadfrith, (bishop) 24. 

Eadmund, (bishop) 37. 

Eanbert, (bishop) 30. 

Eanred, (king) 29. 

Eardulf, (king) 28, 2a 

Eaidulf, (bishop) 30. 

Earthquake, 79. 

Earsdon church, 61, 201, 374. 

£a8ington.~.Ward, 262. Church, 200, 

220. 
Eata, (bishop) 22, 2a 
Ebba, (saint) 20. 
Ebchester, 21, 121, 267. Church, 200. 

Monastery of, 20. 
Eccentrics, 306, 360, 406. 
Eclipse, 329. 
Edbert, (king) 25^ 26. 
Edelbald and Herebert, 26. 
Eden, (name of) 357, 36a 
Edgar, (king) 61, 52, 56. 
Edgar Atheling, (king) 52. 
Edilfrid, (king) 16, 17. 
Edlingham, 374. Church, 20 1. 
Edred, (king) 35. 
Edmund, (king) 34^ 36. 
Edmundbyers church, 200l 
Edward, (John de St.) 84. 
Edward L, 60-111. 
Edward IL, 70-106, 250. 
Edward IIL, 50-139. 
Edward IV, 152-167. 
Edward VL, 70, 196-220. 
Edwin, king of Northumbria, 17. 
Egbert, (bishop) 29. 
Egbert, king) 29. 



Egerton, (name of) 7a 

Egfrid, (king) 23, 24w 

Egfrid, (bishop) 30. 

Egilwine, (bishop) 36, 40, 4a 

Egglescliffe. 27a Church, 200, 207, 33a 

Eggleston, 410. Church, 200. 

Eldon, 329. 

Elemore, 369. 

Elizabeth, (queen) 70-242. 

Ella, (king) la 

Ellingnam church, 201. 

Ellison, (name of) 327, 367, 372, 380, 39a 

Elsdon church, 201. 

Elstob, (name of) 345. 

Elswick, 111,270,327. 

Elton church, 200. 

Eltringhsm, 26V. 

Elvet, (borough of) 61, 62, 66, 223, 231, 
255 286. 

Elwick-Hall church, 200. 

Embleton chnrch, 201. 

Emeldon, (name of) 102. 

Engines.— Fu-e, 307, 389. Steam, 346, 
359. Of war, 101, 1 10. 

England, (invasions into). See Invasions. 

England, (kings of). See each name. 

English, (the) defeat the Scotch, and de- 
feated by, see Scots. 

English, (invasions by). See Invanons. 

Engravings, 320, 401. 

Erdulf, 25. 

Errington, (name of) 193, 209, 219, 269, 
319, 347, 293. 

Escapes, and attempts at, 276, 279, 370, 
375, 386, 386, 387, 401, 402, 4ia 

Escapes, (marvellous) 318, 373, 4ia 

Escolland, (Galfrid de) 67. 

Escomb church, 200. 

Eshe, 319. Chapel, 200. 

Etal, 268. Castle, 188. 

Ethebred, (king) 26, 2a 

Ethelwold, (bishop) 2a 

Eure, (name of) 63, 84, 148, 176, 178, 
191, 19a 

Exchange. See Newcastia 

Excommunication, 38a 

Executions. — Armstrong, Dodde, OiarU 
ton, and Noble, 193-4. Bayles, 225. 
at Berwick, 303, 401. Bumhall, 23a 
at Darlington, 229. Dudley, 208. 
Dunbar's son, 113. at Durham. See 
Durham. Derwentwater, 350. Erdubh, 
26. at Ferryhill, 314. Gateshead. See 
Gateshead. Griffith, 3a Grey, 149, 
16a Harda, 1034. John Hall, 363, 
Kent, (earl of) 163. Lisle, Sbafto, 
and others, 194. at London, 328. 
Lilbum, 280, 353. at Morpeth, lOa 
Northumbrian pirates, 33. Neville, 1 63. 
at Newcastle. See Newcastle. Parker, 
150. Partnge, 211. Ridley, (bishop) 
20a Seyton, 93. Seton's sons, 112. 
R. Thirkeld, 222. Wallace, 92. 
Witch-finder, 282. 
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Explonons. See CoUieriet. 

F. 

Faooabd, Sir Robert 84. 

Fain. See each Tovhl 

Falatone charch, 202. 

Famines 41, 99, l24^ 

Fam Islands, 21, 24. 

Famham, (bishop) 73, 68, ld3. 

Feathentonhaogb, (name of) 195^ 316. 

Feats, 369, 397. 

Felling house, 288. 

Felton, (name of ) lia 

Felton, 70, 267, 34a Church, 201. 

Fenham, 329. 

Fenham, (near Lindisfame) 46L 

Fenwick, (name of) 105, 215, 260, 267, 
272, 281, 285^ 286, 289, 300, 328, 330, 
396, ^97, 399, 403. 

Fenwick^ (North Durham), 32a 

Ferryhill, 121, 269, 31.3. 

Fights, (naval). See naval engagenients. 

Fights, (land). See Battles. 

Finan, (bishop), 20. 

Finchale priory, 27, 2^ 88t 76, 77, 78, 
163, 166. 

Pmdem, (Thomas), 97. 

FiEBS. — Ahiwick, 70. Benvick. See 
Berwick. Bambrough, 36. Bishop- 
Wearmouth, 319. Carfaam, 90. Dur- 
ham. See Durham. Eggleston, 410. 
Ford, 18'), 207. Fenham, 329. Gates- 
head, 328, 369, 389. Gunnerton, 390. 
Holy Island, 31. Hartley, 408. Hag- 
ger8ton,250. Haltwhistle, 232. Hes- 
leyside, 38a Hexham, 90, 95. Har- 
tlepool, 41, 46, 99. Jarrow, 40, 41. 
Killingworth, 406. Lambley, 90. Mit- 
ford, 70, 84. Morpeth, 74, 324u Nor- 
ham, 35. Newcastle- See Newcastle. 
North Gosforth, 355. Newhouse, 42, 
40a Ravensworth, 373. Byton, 90. 
Rothbuiy, 319. South Shields, 406. 
Staindrop, 259. Sunderland, 393, 323. 
Stockton, ia% 323. Wark (near), 87. 
Wreigh-hill, U9? Wooler,35a Wark- 
worth, 60. 

Fire Engines, 307, 389. 

Pishbum, (county Durham) 403. 

Fish, (ring found in) 209, 

Fisheries, 63, m, 81, 91, 315. 

Fitz John (Eustace) 59. 

Flambard, (bishop) 52-3. 

Flatts. See Allan's flatts. 

Flemings, 63, 87. 107-110. 

Flodden, 183-8. 

Flooob. — In the Coquet, 414. Cor, 294. 
at Sheldon Lough, 335, in the Tees, 
257. Tyne, 116, 118, 193 304, 368, 
379, 414. Wansbeck, 393. Wear, 
279, 313, 324, 339, 366. 

Flower, (Ann) 382. 

Fonts, 394, 370, 895. 

Fools, (domestic) 225, 256^ 



Foot race, 397^ 

Forcer, (prior) 134. 

Forces (levied). See Arrays. 

Forest of Teesdale, 304. 

Ford CasUe, 85, 100, 137, 183, 188, 

207. Church, 201. 

Fordham, (bishop) 13a 

Forfeited lands. See Attainders. 

Forgers, 211,413. 

Foiges, (Iron) 74. 

Forster, (name of) 212, 215^ 222, 223, 
242, 297, 305, 3.33, 347. 

FoR-npicATioNS. — Castles, Alnmouth, 16, 
100? Alnwick. See Alnwick. Ay- 
don, 7a 100? Barnard's castle. See 
Barnard's castle. Bambrough. See 
Bambrough. Berwick. See Berwick. 
Belsay, 100. Blenkinsop, 1 15. Botlud, 
106, 1 la 119. Bishop Auckland. See 
Auckland, Bishop. Bishop Middleham, 
78, 95, 100 ? Bywell, 214. Caphea- 
ton, 299. Cartington, 160? 271. Com- 
hiU, 137. Dilston, 24^ 347. Dunstan- 
borough. See Dunstanbrough. Durham. 
See Durham. Etal, 188. Ford. See 
Ford. Heaton, 91, 344? Haggerston, 
250. Harbottle, 6:1, 96, 100, 102, 14>, 
188. Hilton, 33, 389. Langley, 193. 
Lumley, 140, 14a 24a Mitford, 40, 
70, 71, 83, 84, 100? lia Morpeth 
54s 70, 100? 129,197. Newcastle. See 
Newcastle, (casile of ). Norham. See 
Norham. Otterbum, 97, 100? l:^ 
Prudhoe, 62, 96,73, 100? 147. Raby. 
See Raby. Bavensworth, 359. Streat- 
1am, 151, 2ia *^i7. Stockton. See 
Stockton. Thiriwall, 133. Tweed- 
mouth. Oa Tynemoutb. See Tyne- 
mouth. Wark. See Wark. Wark- 
worth, 106, 147, 202, 203. Walworth, 
246. Widdrington, 242. ^VilUmotes 
wick, 209, :':09. Witton, (Durham), 
14a Witton, (Northumberland), 153, 
285. Witton Shiels, 245. 
Camps, — at Birks, 260. at Harehaogh, 
19. at Heddou-law, 261. Lamberton, 
355. Quarrington Hill, 269. Stella 
Haugh, 262 

Defensive Bridges. — Haydon, 193. 
Tyne. See Newcastle. Warkworth, 212. 
Forts. — On the Roman Wall, 11. at 
Bishopton, 67. Clifford's Fort, 265, 303, 
312,366. Half moon battery, 27a near 
Hepple, 10. at Norham church, 100. 
Shield-field fort, 279. South Shields, 
265, 26a Upsetlington, 100. 
Feels.— Staward, 137. Bower, 38a 
Hebbum House, 28a 
Towers.— Benwell, 203. Coniscliffe, 82. 
Dalden, 218, 310. Fowberry, 192. 
Gainford, 82. Ludworth, 15a Lid- 
dell, 120. Rutchester, 25\ Stanton, 
296. Scremerston, 79, 100? 
Walls of Towns. — See Berwick, Dur* 
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ham, Hartlepool, and Newcastle, (walls 
of). Red Hall in Berwick, 8& 

Forth, (The). See Newcastle. 

Fossour, (prior) 73, 

Fountain at Durham, 372. 

Fottrstanes, 70»80. 

Fowbeny tower, 192. 

Fox, (Oeoi^e) 286, 289. 

Fox, bishop , 136, 170, 172-7. 

Fox. See Natural history. 

Framlington church, 201. 

Framwellgate, 211, 286, 396, 53, 101 ? 

Franciscans, 76, 77, 93, 115. 

Franklyn, (name of) 189, 191. 

Free masons, 373, 383w 

Freemen. See Newcastle, (Freemen, of) 

Fresbom, (Ralph) 73. 

Friars. See under each denomination. 

Friends. See Quakers. 

Frosts, 68, 39, 130, 315. 

Fruitfulness of a Scotswoman, 253. 

Funeral solemnities, 338. 

Furniture, (curious), 298, 416. 

G. 

Gainford, (church) 200, tower, 82. 

Gallalee, (Thomas) 392. 

Gaols. See Durham, Newcastle, and Mor- 
peth. 

Gardiner, (Ralph) of Chirton, 282. 

Games, 291. 

Garter, order of the, 117. 

Garth, (Sir Samuel) 356. 

Gateshead. — Alms house, 376. Annex- 
ed to Newcastle, 208. Ancient history, 
13,43,44. Bridge repaired, 182. Blue- 
stone, 216. Charters 8ec, 61, 137, 216, 
Covering, James, at, 334. Companies 
o( 209, 220, 230, 292, 295, 301, 
ChuKhes, 44s 85, 200, 283, 291, 292, 
298, 301, 317, 3a% 346, 357, 372, 391, 
396. The Coles of, 336. Executions, 
229. Escape, (remarkable) 373, Fox at, 
290. Freemasons in, 383. Fires, 328, 
369, .389. Gateshead houses 352. Gate 
on bridge, taken possession of, 149. 
Government of, 93, 216, 292. House 
of Correction, 216. Hospital, 246. 
Miscellaneous, 275, 316, 317* Monas- 
teries, 20, 6a A^rket, 216. Meeting in, 
301. Park house, 361. Petition from, 
264. Poor house, 376. Plagues* 231, 
252, 257, 266, 27.3, 2S)7. Scottf forces at, 
270. Schools, 216, 333. Seals, 61, 292, 
357. Tollbooth, 216, Twenty-four of, 
displaced, 219. Trade of, 129, 137? 
Tokens, 301. Witches in, 2B3. 

Gateshead fell, 40, 79. 

Gaveston, (Piers) 96. 

George I., 305, 346-7. IL, 324, 366, 381, 
409. 

triants. at Corbridge, 294. at Neweutle, 
409. 

Gibbet, 334. 



Gibside house, 250. 

Gibson, (name of) 210, 361. 

Gilbert, a kinsman of Walcher, 33. 

Gilpin, (Bernard) 214, 220. 

Glanton, antiquities at, 354. 

Glanville, (Ranulph de) 62, 63. 

Glass first used, 21. made at Newcastle, 

240. 
Glass houses, 406. 
Godric, (Saint) 28. 
Gosforth, 201. Church, 201. 
Gosforth, (north) Chapel, 355. 
Gospatric of Newcastle, 58. 
Gospels, (book of the) 24. Society for 

the propogation of) 406. 
Grammar Schools. See each Town. 
Grand Allies, 36?. 
Grange, (the) near Darlington, 405. 
Great Aycliffe. See Ayclifie. 
Greatham, 161, Hospitel, 7B, 200, 246. 
Grecian princes at Newcastle, 373. 
Greenrig, a rendezvous of the rebels, 347* 
Gregory, (king) 32. 
Grey, (name of) 73, 78» 100» 105, 149, 

160, 162, 163, 178, 247, 272. 
Grey's Chorographia, 130, 141, 27a 
Greystead church, 202. 
Greystang, (John de) 87. 
Greystock, (k)rds) 129, 147, 150. 
Grindon church, 200. 
Grindstones, 25a 
Guagy, (Robert de) 344. 
Gunnerton, 390. 

Gnthred, (king of Northumbria) 32. 
Gyrwy. See Jarrow. 

R 

HAfiiTANcnH, 364, 370. 
Hadrian, emperor of Rome, 12. 
Haggerstone castle, 250. 
Haggerstone, (name of) 260, 319. 
Hail Storms. See Storms. 
Hainault, (Sir John) 107, HO. 
Halfdene the Dane, 31, 32. 
Haliburton, (Ralph de) 92. 
Hall, (name of) 287, 353, 385. 
HallidonhiU, 113, 211. 
Haltwellsweire, 209. 
Haltwhistle, 68, 232, 350, 416. Church, 

202, 350, Tower, 233. 
Hamond, (exploit of) 47- 
Hampstead, (John) lOl. 
Hamsterley, 298. Church, 200. 
Hanging. See Execudons. 
HarbotUe casde, 62, 96, 100? 102, 142, 

188. 
Harbottle, (name of) 177, 401. 
Harcla, (Andrew de) 103, 104. 
Hardrsda, (king) 39. 
Hardunt the Dane, 33. 
Harehaugh, (camp at) 19. 
Harle, (Jonathan M. D.) 371. 
Uamham hall, 344. Bfoor, 35a 
Hardwick, 22a 
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Harraton, 309. 

Hart, 219. Chureh, 200, 219. Estate, 

383. 
Hartbum church, 201, 375, 396. 
Hartley, 392, 408, 414. 

Hartlepool. — Chabtees, &c./ 67i 227. 
Church, 200, 303, 357, 360, 370. Cus- 
toms, 312. Fires in, 41, 96, 99, 
Houses in, bequeathed, 71* Murder 
at, 366. Monastery, 18, 20, 3.3, 41, 76. 
Mayors, 97-8, 227. Markets, &c., 67y 
227. MilitaiT transactions, 105, 119, 
272, 280. Plundered, 29, 96, 115. 
Pirates at, 281. Part of, in co. Northum- 
berland, 197. Plague in, 223. Petition 
from, 280. Residents, (remarkable) 97. 
School, 408. Storm at, 408. Troops 
land, 63. Tokens, 302. Trade, &c., 
91,105,115, 119, 120, 127, 164, 170. 
1M8, 257, 284, 312. Walls of, 115. 

Harvest, (bad) 304. 

Haslerigg, (name of) 280, 283, 284, 285, 
293, 297, 300. 

Hasting the Dane, 33. 

Hatfield, (bishop) 119-136. 

Hauboth, (name of) 160. 

Haydon bridge, 103, 150, 188, 193, 194. 
Church, 202. 

Heath, (nafne of) 52, 53, 214, 226, 257, 
265. 

Heathured, (bishop) 29. 

Heaton hall, 344; ? Castle, 91, 344. 
Chapel, 91. 

Hebbum, 43, 288, 401. Church, 201. 

Heddon Law, 261. 

Heddon-on-the-Wall, 267. Church, 201. 

Hedgeley-moor, 161. 

Hedley, 342. 

Hedwin streams, 157. 

Hedworth, 43. 

Hedworth;(name of) 309. 

Hegge, (Robert) 252. 

Heighington, 23. Church, 23. 

Heighington, (name oO> 125. 

Hell Kettles, 64, 

Henknoll, 355. 

Henley, (name of) 136. 

Henry I., 53-106., 11. 59-75., HI. 58-197- 
IV., 142. 148. V. 141-160, VI., 151., 
Vlir, 70, 129, 170-205. 

Henry, (prince of Scotland), 55-6. 

Henzell, (name of) 240. 

Heppeth gate head, 215. 

Hepple, (fort near) 10. 

Heptarchy, (The Saxon) 15, 16, 17-29. 

Hercules, (altar to) 294. 

Herebert and Edelbald, 26. 

Hermitages, 21, 105, 106. 

Hermits, 153, 161, 181. 

Heron, (name of) 85, 140. 

Herring. See Natural history. 

Herrington, 268. 

Hesilden. "See Monk Hesilden. 

Hesleyside, S88. 



Heslop, (name oQ 325, 366. 

Hewitt, (name of ) 343. 

Heworth church, 200. 

Hexham. — Alfwold buried at, 27. 
Battles near, I7, 162. Bailiff of, 193. 
Church, original, and monastery, 22, 
63, 89, 90, 120, 137, 361. Present 
church, 55,90, 202, 251, 272,319,361, 
362, 396. Execution at, 194. Fires 
in, 90, 95, 214. Fenwick, (colonel), of, 
272. Fairs, 403. Grammar school, 
234. Monastery. See church. Mis- 
cellaneous, 319. Manor office, 272. 
Natives, 22. Rebel earls fly to, 214. 
Rebels of 1715 at, 348. Rejoicings, 
362, 397. Spared by the Scots, 120. 
Seat house in, 336. 

Hexham, bishopric and bishops of, 23, 25- 
33. 

Hexham, shire of, 214. 

Hieu, or St. Bega, 18. 

Higbald, (bishop) 27- 

Hilda, (Saint) 18,20. 

Hilton, 268, 416. Castle, 3.3, 389. 

Hilton, (name oQ 33, 46, 125. 

Hiring, 133. 

Histories, 130, 141, 278, 379, 383. 

Hollis, (name of) 325. 

Holmside, 329. 

Holy Island. (For its previous history see 
Lindisfame.) 46, 48, 49, 67, 58. Church 
201. Port of, 105. Castle, 280, 348, 
353. 

Holystone, 17, 19. Church, 201. 

Homildon hill, 145-6. 

Hopping, 415. 

Hornby, (alderman) 333, 399. 

Horncastre, ( Henry de) 89. 

Horse. See Natural history. 

Horsley (name of) 184, 192, 272, 374. 

Horsley, 358. 

Horsley (Long) church, 200, 296. 

Horton, (co. of Northd.) church, 201. 

Horton grange, 357. 

Horton, (county Durham) 43. 

Horton, (prior) 72. 

Hospitals, 152, 246, 294, 313, 325, 361, 

377. 
Hostmen. See Newcastle companies. 
Hougher, ("office oQ 336. 
Houghton-le-Skerne, church, 200. 
Houghton-le- Spring, 97, 214, 231, 294, 311, 

Church, 97, 200, 214, 220 221, 229, 294. 
Housesteads, (ruins at) 12. 
Howard, (name oQ 18.3, 184-200, 244, 245 

287, 329. 
Howden (in Tynedale) 195. 
Howden, (name of) 118. 
Howick church, 201. 
Howson, (bishop) 252. 253. 
Hulne park, 364. Abbey, 72. 
Humshaugh, church, 202. 
Hungar and Hubba, 30. 
Hunsdon, (lord) 210. 
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Hunstanworth, 309. Church, 200, 309, 

340. 
Hunter, (name of) 383. 
Hunwicke moor, 205. 
Hurworth church, 201. 
Hutton, (name of) 224, 230, 311. 
Button, 357 

I. 

Ice. See Frosts. 

Ida, king of Bernicia, 15. 16. 

Ilderton church, 201* 

Ingleton, 345. 

Ingram church, 201. 

Inns, only four to sell wine, 208. 

Inroads. See Invasions. 

Insula, (bishop) Robert de, 78-9. 

Insurrections. See Rebellions. 

Inundations. See Floods. 

Invasions. — By the Danes, 27, 28, 30, 31, 
.33, 35, 37. By the Deirans 16. By the 
English, 12, 13, 41, 45, 52, 54, 02, 03, 
87, 92, 95; 96, 101, 102, 112, 115, 124? 
127, 130, 133, 136, 136, 147, 148, 157, 
167, 204, 206, 209, 260. by the Mer- 
cians,. 19. by the Romans, 10. by the 
Saxons, 15. by the Scots, 13, 14, 23, 
32, 34, 37, 40, 41, 43, 47, 63, 54, 55, 56, 
62, 6,3, 70, 71, 73, 87, 89, 90, 91, 95, 96, 
97, 98, 99, 100, 102, 103, 106, 107, 110, 
115, 116, 117, 120, 127, 133, 136, 136, 
137, 139, 142, 145, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151. 16.3, 157, 160, 107, 172, 182,.191, 
192, 207, 209, 254, 260, 261, 266, 278, 
348. 

Invention by Mr. Bird, 402. 

lona, monks from, 18. 

Iron. See Natural History. 

Iron works, 313. 

Islandshire, 243. 

Isle, (county of Durham) 305, 328. 

J. 

James, (bishop) 245. 

James' of Scotland, 160-1, 164, 168, 172, 

176, 182, 191, 20.3-4, 212, 242. 
James I. of England, 63, 70, 78, 191, 214, 

242-269. II., 316-326. 
J ARROW — Monastery, 22, 2.3, 28,30,31, 

38, 41, 43, 44, 46, 62. Village, 359, 

364, 416. Church, 26.3, 359, 416. 

Slake, 326. 
Jennison, (name of) 237, 243. 
Jesmond hospital, 126, 182 ?. Village, IC?. 
Jesters. See Fools. 
John, (king) 50-71, 344. 
John's (St) Lodge, 373. 

K. 
Keels, 237, 327, 413. 
Keelmen, 287, 300, 330, 332, 240, 341, 

349, 412, 41.3. 
Kellawe, (bishop) 95, 96. 
Kelloe church, 1C8, 200. 



Kemmelsyeth, 215. 

Kenton, 334. 

Kenulf, king of Mercia, 29. 

Kepyer, 52, 53, 57, 62, 150, 214, 226, 252. 

Killingworth, 6& 162, 340, 348, 406. 

Kiloe, 182. Church of, 58, 201. 

King's Meadows, 270. 

Kirkharle, 167. Church, 167, 202;, 

Kirkhaugb church, 202. 

Kiikleatham, 309. 

Kirkley, 392. 

Kirknewton church, 201. 

Kirkwhelpington church, 202, 374« 375. 

Knarsedale church, 202. 

Knox, (John) 207. 

L. 

Lacey, (name of) 103. 

Lambert, (general) 292. 

Lambton, 359. 

Lambton, (name of) 229, 258, 296, 367, 
360. 

Lamesley church, 200. 246. 

Lake at Sheldon, 335. 

Lambley church, 202. Convent, 90. 

Lancaster ahd York's wars, 97, lCO-3. 

Lanchester church, 200, 366, 369. Village, 
354, .361. 

Langdalp, (name of) 277. 

Langley, (bishop) CO, 147-162. 

Langley barony, 103. Castle, 193. 

LawTence, (Rev. John) 3/6. 

Law against papists and nonjurors, 411. 

LawFon, (name of) 393. 

Lead. See Natural history. 

Lee penny, 274. 

Leofwin, (aichdcacon) 43. 

Leonard's (St.) hospital, 202. 

Le{^bui7 church, 201. 

Leslie, (name of) 2G1, 266, 269. 

Liberty of the Press, 37*^ 

Libraries. See Durham and Newcastle. 

Liddell tower, 120. 

Liddell, (name of) 2C6, 27.3, 360, 367, 3/0. 
306. 401. 

Light houses, SOO, 303. 

Lilbuin, (name of) 1C6, 133, 1C3, 269, 260, 
2«6, 21,0, 294, iJ]6, £97, 304, 309, 369. 

Lime trees. See Natural history. 

LiNi/iSFAUNF, (bibhop of) IV, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 26, iiC, 27, 29, 20. Church of, 18, 
20, 21, 2f', 26, 27, 28, 31, .32, 41. 4C.^ 
For its Eubsequent history. See Holy 
Island. 

Linton, (George) 296. 

Lisle, (name of) 60, 178, 101, 194. 

Literary and Philosophical society, 402. 

Linlph assusinated, 43. 

Lloyd, (Sir R.) 318. 

Lodge, (name of) 408. 

Lodges of Freemasons, .373. 383. 

Longevity, (instances o!) at Bishop Auck- 
land, 3f;6. Baity, 319. Rrantingham, 

290. Dl'CKETT, 1C6. HUTCU1N€0K, 266, 
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320. KiPLiM, 334. Ogle, 407. Pea- 
cock, 338. Porteous, lli3, Routledgb, 
350. TcRNBlTLL, 413. Walton, 35/. 
Ward, 357. 

Long Bencon. See Benton, (Long) 

Longhorsley. See Horsley, ( Long) 

Longhoughton church, 2J1. 

Long Newton. See Newton, (Long), 

Loraine, (name of) I67. 

Lords lieutenant, 190, 203, 200, 303, 3)4, 
358, 402. 

Lowick church, 58, 201. 

Lucker church. 201. 

Lucy, (name of ) 162. 

Lud worth tower, 153. Manor, 153, 355. 

Lumley castle, 140, 248, 269. Village, 
253, 267, 325. 

Lumley. (name of) 140, 175, 181, 198, 227, 
230, 248, 321, 358. 

M. 

Maben and others executed, 413. 

Machines. See Engines. 

Msets (the) subdued by Agricola. 11. 

Magazine on Tyne bridge, 284. 

Magdalen hospital, 53. 

Magistrates. See each Town. 

Magnus the Red-mane, 157. 

Maiden's bower, 366. 

Maire, (name of ) 214, 22a 

Maison-de-dieu, 148. 

Malcolm, 38, 41, 42, 45, 47, 48, 61. 

Malvoisin, a wooden castle, 40. 

Man, (laiige) 409. 

Manners, (name of) 105, 162. 

Manny, ("Sir Walter) 128. 

Mansion-house. See Newcastle. 

Manslaughter, 285. 

March, (Rev. John) 325. 

Marches, (the various) 208, 212, 215, 223, 
232, 237. 

Mariners, master. See Newcastle, (Trini- 
ty house. 

Marisco, (bishop, Richard de) 71- 

Markets. — Dabunoton, 329. Durham. 
See Durham. Haydon-briogr, 103. 
Hartlepool, 67, 227. HaltwhistJe, 68. 
Mitforo, 66. Morpeth, 66, 320. Nor- 
ton, 59. Newbiggin, 68, 86.' North 
Shields, 286. Newcastle. See New. 
castle. Stockton, 94. Sedgefield, 96. 
Sunderland, 257. 

Market crosses, 94, 329, 345, 376. 381, 386. 

Marley, (name of) 266, 270, 271, 203, 295. 

Marmaduc, (Richard de) 101. 

Marriages, 17, 19, 28, 111, 168, 175, 291, 
3a3. 

Martin, (friar) 76. 

Mary, (queen) 70, 196,208, 210,213, 218. 

Mary-le-bow. See Durham, 

Masons. See Freemasons. 

Mathew, (bishop) 230-245. 

Maud, (queen) 55-57. 

Mayors. See each town. 



Medomsley church, 201. 

Meeting houses. See each place. 

Meldon, 338. Church, 201. 

Melsonby, Tprior) 72. 

Members or parliament See each place. 

Merchants. See Newcastle companies. 

Mercia, (Kenulf king of) 29. 

MeHay, (barons of Morpeth) 54, G6. 

Merrington, 121. Church, 57, 200, 314. 

Meteors. See Natural History. 

Methodists, 407, 408, 409. 

Middleham. See Bishop Middleham. 

Middleton in Teesdale, 404. 

Middleton, (low) 169. 

Middleton, (name of) 99, 100. 

Middleton church, 200. 

Middleton St. George church, 201. 

Middridge grange, 344. 

Milbanke, (name of) 310. 

Militias, 336; 348, 398. 

Miliaeld, 15, 146, 183. 184. 

Mills, 90, 282, 286, 313, 315,368, 374, 

375, 387, 393, 394. 
Mills the murderer, 313. 
Mines. Se« collieries, and also Natural 

history. 
Mints, 74, 76. 
Miracles, 34, 36, 41, 42, 49, 51, 57, 59, 

60, 64, 65. 
Miraculous escapes. See Escapes. 
Mitford castle, 40, 70, 71, 83, 100? 118. 

Church, 201. Hospitals, 53. Village, 

66,83,84,118. 
Mitford, (name of) 40, 63, 118, 140, 160, 

230, 372. 
Monasteries, &c. See each place. 
Monasteries surrendered. 203. 
Monk, (general) 292. 
MonkhesiJden church, 200, 230. 
Monks, visits, labours &c, of ) 17, 18, 19, 

20, 21, 28, 32, 41, 4.3. 
Monkchester. See Newcastle. 
Monkseaton and Monkstone, 102. 
Monkton, 25, 43. 
Monkwearmouth. See Wearmoiitb, 

(Monk). 
Montagu, (name of) 116, 368, 367. 
Monteigne, (bishop) 252. 
Monuments, (funeral) 22r, 230, 297. 
Moors, 223, 243, 247, 295. 
Morcar, earl of Northumbria, 39. 
Morevill, (baron) 56. 
Moriand, (name of) 342, 
MorpetJi, 66, 70, 100? 172, 178, 20C, 207, 

208, 210, 213, 244, 285, 324, 329, 337, 

345, :W8, 370, .371, 374, 375, 383, 381?, 

388, 393, 399, 401, 40iL Castle of, 54, 

70, 129, 197, 206. Church, 201, 374, 

387,471. Bridge, .393. 
Mortalities. See Plagues and Famines. 
Morton, (name of ) 97- 
Moss-troopers, 96, 100, 101, 163, 167) 19.3, 

197, 232, 237, 278, 279, 281, 409. 
Mourning. See Funeral Obsequies. 
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Mowbray, (name of) 47, 49, 60, 118. 
Muggleswick church, I9:i, 200. 
Murders. — By Arrowbmith, 231. At 

Bradley, 35G At Berwick, 410. 

CoFsi, 42. £thelr«d, 28. By Frap- 

PART, 326. Featherstonhaugh, 15. 

Of Forster, 333. Of Farding, 366. 

At Fishburn, 403. Harrison 188. 

At Haltwhistle, 233. At Hilton. 415. 

LoRAiNE, 167. Liulph, 43. Marma- 

Due, 101. By Maddison, 327. By 
' Mills, 313, Near Newbrouoh, 402. 

Ordcley, 189. Osred, 25, Offa, 26. 

Oswulf, 26. Oswald, 27-2a Osred. 

28. Osulf, 42. Radcuffe, 190, Six 

Kings, 25. Stephen the baker, 84. 

Sharp, 169. Stevenson, 170. Swen- 

na, 248. Selby, 258. By Smithson, 

303. Smailes, 303. By Tate, 237. 

By three men, 252. Walgher, 44. 

Whittingham, 244. Walker, 253. 

Widdrington, 389. 
Murrain, brought from France, 70* 
Musgiave, (name of ) 134. 
Mutinies. See Riots. 
My Lord 'Size, 370. 

N. 
Natiyes (eminent). — Alnwick, (Martin 
oO 76. (William of) 1 1 1. Allan, 404. 
Bayle, 73. Bayles^ 225. Berwick, 
(John of) 105. Brand, 156. Bartlett, 
253. Basire, 307. Blacket$, 310, 336, 
362. Bee, 341. Byerly,344. Bowes, 
218, 337, 361. Bellasyse, 355. Baker, 
359, 400. Browne, 373. Bourne, 377. 
CoLR, 336. Clavering, 334, 380. 
Coates, 357. Conyers, 369. Chandler, 
373. Ddn8 Scotub, 76, 93. Darling, 
ton, (John of) 83. Denham, 180. Dyn- 
ley, 15& Davenport, 308. Duck, 325. 
Delaval, 338. Elstob, 345. Eden, 
357, 368. Frbsborn, 73. Fenwick, 
272, 289. 328. Featherstonhaugh, 316. 
Gibson, 210. Grey, 278. Gardiner, 
282, Garth, 356. Hertipol, 97. Hegge, 
252, Hal], 287, 35a Harle, 370. Hors- 
ley, 374. Hutton, 311. Jackson, 
251. LiLBURN, 290, 297. Lloyd, 
818. Lumley, 358. Liddell, 359, 
401. Lambton, 360. Lawrence, 376. 
Lodge, 408. Milbanke, 310. March, 
325. Morland, 342. Montagu, 358. 
Newcastle, (Hugh of) 76. Nicholson, 
868. Ord, 414. PiOG, 206. Payne, 
392. Place, 868. Ridley, 208, 393. 
Rush worth, 324. Robson, 350. Rymer, 
377. Rndd, 37a Sharp, 294. Smith, 
212, 345. Swinburne, 338. Shaftoe, 
872, 407. Tynehouth, (John de) 130. 
Thirkeld, 222. Trollop, 250, 286, 291. 
Tempest, 388. Vane, 342, 379. Wal- 
ker, 353. Whittell, 374. Wood, 367. 
WycUffe, 160. 



Naval engagements, 33, 412. 

Natural History. — Zoology. Wolves^ 
97. Bears, 179. Sleuth hound, 198. 
Deer, 304 Giant, 409. Sheep, 804, 
316. Horse, 312, 401. Cow, 411. 
Skeleton at Corbridge, 294. Fox, 896. 
Serpents, 213. Monsters, 213, 340, 409, 
411. Whales, &c., 118, 197, 396. 414. 
Ornithology. Ducks, 245, 334. Black- 
bird, 300. Cuckoo, 306. Eagle, 379. 
Ichthyology. Sturgeon, 118. Salmon, 
209. Herring, 233. Pike, 335. Botany, 
256, 291, 304, 384. Geology. CoaL 
See Collieries. Silver, 72. Lead, 152, 
161,834. Iron, 74. Lime, 253. Salt, 
169. Stone, 256. Volcanic craters, && 
64, 65. Celestial Phenomena. Stars, 
&&, H 37, 77, 79, 145, 308, 812. Eclipse, 
329. Meteoric appearances, 219, 324. 
Storms. See Storms. 

Navigation, 338, 340, 341, 368. 

Neile, (bishop) 249. 

Nesham, 17. 

Netherwitton church, 201. House, 299. 

Neville, (name of) 100-105, 116, 121, 123, 
139, 160, 167, 210, 218, 248, 28a 

Neville's Cross, I2a 

Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, 68, 86, 94, 105, 
114,126^201. 

Newbrough, 202, 402. 

Newburn, 26, 341, 368, 896. Church, 42, 

201, 262. 
Newcastle. — 

Accident8.~.116, 274, 277, 874,375, 
378, 409-10, 412. Addresses from, 319, 
339,341. Alms house, 196. Anderson 
place, 77, 275. Anecdotes, 209,258, 

275, 370. Apprentices, 199, 253, 279. 
Armorial bearings, &&, 141, 216. Artil- 
lery yard, 377. Assembly house, 316, 
Assault, 408. Ballast hills, 253, 
Black gate, see Castle. Branks, 284, 
BEiDGES.^Tyne, 13, 62,74, 1 18, 131, 149, 
153, 155, 159, 177, 182, 198,209,216, 
217, 243, 247, 284, 326, 377. Barras 
Bridge, 286. Shields road, 300. Glass 
house, 300. Castle, 45, 46, 54, 60, 69, 
74, 86, 87, 93, 94, 95, 96, 100? 102, 103, 
104, no? 126, 127, 130, 133? 164,169? 
194, 284, 250. 251, 260, 261, 270, 273, 
277, 378, 890. Chapels, (ancient) 162, 
248, 284, 307, 377, (modem) 803, 320, 
363, 408. Charters, &c, 61, 64, 69, 70, 
72, 76, 86, 91, 97, 101, 111, 117, 118, 
129, 136, 141, 142, 157, 205, 224, 288, 
244,316, 320. Churches—St Nicho- 
las', 47, 71, 103, 129, 130, 149, 151, 
152, 154, 158, 164r6, 168, 178? 192, 

202, 216, 248, 245, 246, 248, 249, 252, 
254, 261, 270, 271, 278, 279, 283, 286, 
310, 336, 337, 361, 362, 866, 375, 377, 
380, 381, 386, 388, 393, 896. Saml 
Andrew's 71, 202, 243,261,271,274, 

276, 282, 286, 287, 307, 321, 826, 829, 
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Newcaitle. — 

335, 396, 347, 352, 3«3, 980, 896, St. 
John's, 71, 85, 202, 225, 234, 258, 337, 
341, 359, 392, 396, 407, 413. All 
Saints, 71, 85, 149, 152, 153, 197, 202, 
244, 251, 252, 293, 294, 321, 341, 377, 
396, 41 & Cloak, (Newcastle) 283. 
Coal and its connections, 81« 105, 125, 
129, 137, 172, 197, 282. Coins, To- 
kens, &c 74, 301. Companies, (incor- 
porated) Bowyefs, 159. Butchers, 188, 

251, Bakers, &c, 188, 222. Barber 
Surgeons, 15a Bricklayers, 158,247, 
307, 343. Coopers, 151. Cordwainers, 
155, 18a Cutlers, 231. Cooks, 189, 
Colliers, &c., 287. FeltmakerR, 205. 
Fullers, &C., 166, 188. Free Porte^^ 
194. Fnrbishers, 189. Fletchers, 189. 
Goldsmiths, 197. Girdlers, 189. Host, 
men, 233, 237, 310, 319, 330, 336, 363, 
405, 414. House Carpenters, 207. 
Joiners, 224. Keelmen, 189. Mer- 
chant Adventurers, 69, 70, 118, 188, 
234,237. Masons, 217, 247. Mettors, 
247. ACllers, 216. Plumbers, 197. 
Ropers, 279. Smiths, 153, 18a Skin- 
ners, 154, 188. Slaters, 15a Saddlers^ 
160, 18a Shipwrights, 258, 354. 
Spicers, 189. Sword Slippers, 216. 
Spurriers, 287. Scriveners, 305. Trin- 
1^ House, 169, 343, 96S, 372, 40& 
Tailors, 188, 199. Tannerf, 188, 196. 
Upholsterers, 305. Vintners, 207. 
Weavers, 193. Wherrymen, 287. 
Waits, 309. Black friary demised to 
9 of the mysteries, 207. Conservator- 
ship &C. of the river, 101, 150, 157, 205, 
^45, 253, 360. Com Market, 287. 
Coroners, 75. County of; 142, 281. 
Courts, &C., 84, 86, 142, 245, 249, 324. 
Crosses in, 307, 319, 325, 333, 376. 
Customs, Eiccise, &c., 61, 87, 1 18, 129, 
139, 164, 243, 375. Customs, (curious) 
199, 283, 29 1. Custos Botulonim, 358. 
Deaths, 140, 151, 230, 276, 286, 325, 
375, 380. Disfranchisement, 40a 
Drought, 72. Earls of, &c., 251, 

252, 265, 260, 265, 266, 268, 269, 273, 
295, 312, 325. Eccentric, 406. En- 
gineer in, 345. Engravings done in, 
320, 401. Escape from, 385. Excur. 
sion to Tynemouth, 370. Fairs, &c, 
169, 189, 193, 217, 248, 291, 325, 376, 
Famines 72, 99. Feat performed at, 
897. Fire Engines, 307, 389. Fires. 
71, 74, 125. 261, 267. 329, 361, 387, 
392,394,400,411. Floods, 116, 118, 
414, Forfeit to, 358. Forts in, 270, 
279. Fountains, 312, 333. 376. Free- 
masons in, 373. Freemen, 244, 2a3, 
287, 291, 293, 295, 297, 298, 303, 304. 
307, 319, 324, 40a Free porters. See 
Companies. Frosts, 130. 395. Fune- 
n»l Observances^ 38a Gaols, 243, 279. 



Newcastle. — 

See also Newgate in Walls. Govemora 
of, 210, 265, 275, 280. 283, 284, 285, 
293, 297, 298, 303. Guildhall, &c., 
249, 250. 261, 270, 286, 305. 366, 399, 
403. Hall of Companies. See Com- 
panies. Houses, (old) 218, 275, 291. 
Hospitals, 312, 329, 377. Hougfaer, 
(office oQ 336. iKQUiBmoNB, 90, 96. 
James IL, Statue of, 320. Judge, 
mishap of, 370. Judge of the Court of 
Admiralty, 397. Keelmen, &c, 286, * 
329, 330, 332, 340, 341, 349, 393, 412, 
4ia Ldraet, (Thomlmson) 386. 
Literary Society, 402. Lodge of Bla- 
sons, 37a Longevity, 407. Lords 
Lieutenant, 303, 358, 402. Magazine, 

284. Mansion house, 325, 373, 381. 
Manufactures, 240. Markets. See 
Fairs. Marriage, (curious) 292. Mar- 
vellous escape, 3ia Mayors, Corpora- 
tion, &c. — Lists of Mayors, 75, 143, 
172, 234. (General History), 69, 74, 75, 
77, 101, 110, 115-120, 139, 14M45, 149, 
152, 157, 172, 177, 178, 182, 188, 198, 
203-7, 209, 216, 217, 219, 224, 225, 
232-234, 242, 244-6, 249, 250, 253, 256, 
260, 261, 265, 266» 270-3, 27^ 280, 281, 
283, 286-^, 291-3, 296-7, 300,306, 310, 
316, 3ia21, 325«, 330,336^ 341,348, 
358, 363, 366, 370, 372, 377, 381, 383, 
387-9, 393, 399, 403, 406, 407, 412-14, 
Military transactions, 62. 68, 73, 87, 89, 
90, 96, ^8, 102, 104, 110, 114-16, 126, 
128, 133, 137-8, 140, 158, 160, 1634, 
182, 204-5, 209-10. 249, 260, 263, 265- 
6-7, 269, 275, 278, 280, 284-5, 292. 34a 
Militias, 328, 39a MiU, 28a Mining 
concerns, 72, 263. Mints and Minters, 
74, 197. Miscellaneous, 100, 114, 208, 

285. Monastic houses, 46, 4a 53, 66, 
71, 76, 77, 78, 81, 84, 85, 93, 103, 114, 
117, 130, 14a 152, 154, 158, 160, 166, 
170, 177, 192, 193, 196, 199, 204, 207, 
218, 222, 251, 275, 312, 339, 377. 
Monkchester, 30, 43. Moor, 243, 282, 
358, 37a 392 Moothall, 409, 411. 
Natives, 8zc., 58, 60, 77, 93, 130, 140, 
151, 152, 15a 158, 209, 250, 272, 275, 
27a «91, 32a 345, 37 1 , 404. Newspsr 
pers, 342, 382, 390, 412. Nonjurors, 
411. Nuns' field, 159. Organs, 394. 
Occupied by Scots. 60, 264, 294. Pam- 
DON added to, 91. Pants in, 312, 333, 
376. Papists, &c., 411. Parishes, 71. 
Parliament, (members oQ 81, 89, 164, 
272, 279, 29a 296, 310, 33a 359, 36a 
40a 417. Petitions, 92, 101, 280, 281, 

286. 287, 289, 303. Pillories, 325, 385. 
Plagues, 7a 99, 119, 14a 167,204,217, 
223, 225, 231, 246, 252, 257, 260, 274, 
297, 306. Police Office, 283. Pons 
^lii, la Printer, taken prisoner, 374. 
Prisoners in, 6a 126, 127, 2ia 345, 
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261, 284, 293. Proclamations, 29*2, 

411. Public buildings in, 77, J 43, 153, 
192, 242, 248, 249, 260, 286, 287, 291, 
315. Punishments, 28a Quay, 243. 
Quarrel] bet\7een Judge and Mayor, 370. 
Baces, 340, 358, 378. Rejoicings, 
242, 276, 2801, 284, 292, 362, 366, 381, 
382, 383, 397, 403, 409, 410. Keligious 
sects, 285, 286, 287, 292. Representa- 
tives. See Parliament, (members of). 
Restrictions for the sale of liquors, 208, 
Richmond shilling, 308. Kiots, &c., 
J82, 253, 280, 286, 321, 340, 341, 398, 

412. Robberies, 151, 243, 28L, 400, 
416. Attempted, 364. Schools, 192, 
336, 340, 341, 343, 377, 378, 393, 408. 
Scots in possession, 60, 264, 294. Seal, 
117. Sheriffs, 142, 143, 144, 145, 149, 
175, 224, 310. Shield field fort, 279. 
Sieges, 20, 91, 138, 198, 267, 269, 327. 
Societies, 332, 340, 402. Statues in, 
320, 377. Storms, 72, 28, 279, 368, 
390, 391, 401, 406. Suicides in, 335, 
340, 406. Summer (wet) near, 361. 
Surveyor of, 306. Trade of, 69, 70, 81, 
91, 106, 115, 116, 119, 120, 125, 126, 
129, 136, 137, 142, 151, 164, 169, 170, 
197,206,210,217, 233, 237, 240,246, 
257, 263, 266, 303, 308, 327, 368. Tri- 
als, 369, 370, 378, 386, 408. Trinity 
bouse. See Companies. Tokens, 301. 
Tolls, 130. Topham, (T.) in, 390. 
Vicars and Vicarage, 251, 327, 336. 
Visits. — of Curthose, 55. Davids M. 
Bishop St Barbara, 67. William of 
Scots, ^8. James IV., 187, John, 68, 
69. Henry III^ 73, 76. Earl Percy, 
20a Edward, I., 86, 87, 91, 92. £d^ 
ward II., 94, 96, 96, 103. Gaveston, 
96. Earl Surrey, 182. Duke of Nor- 
folk, 210. Edward III., 1 1 4^ 1 1 6, 1 1 6, 
126. David Bruce, 126. Lord Dacre, 
178. Lord Ruthven and others, 211. 
.Tames I., 245,249. Baliol, 114. Henry 
IV., 145. Pr. Rupert, 265. James of 
Scots, 151. Henry VI^ 160. Henry 
VIL, 169. Queen Margaret, 177. 
Edward Seymour, 206. Charles I., 
256, 260, 261, 276, et seq, Oliver 
Cromwell, 280, 284. George Fox, 286. 
290. General Lambert, 292. General 
Monk, 292. Grecian Princes, 373. 
Rev. John Wesley, 407-9. Walker 
Estate forfeited to, 358. Wall of, 50, 
61, 81, 85, 86, 89, 90, 91, 116, 118, 
130,133? 138, 141,146,149, 151,163, 
168, 166, 177, 193, 198, 199, 205, 216, 
217, 219, 224, 232, 238, 240, 243, 247, 
263, 258, 260, 263, 26?, 269, 274, 276, 
279, 287, 309, 313. 337, 342, 348, 354, 
386, 392, 399, 402, 409, 410, 412, 413. 
Water works, 126, 278, 312, 329, 333, 
370; 387, Wesley, Rev. John at, 407- 



408, 409. Whipper, (office of) 336. 
Wine sent to, 100. Witch finder in* 28L 

Newhouse, 408. 

Newminster Abbey, 54, 66, 94, I7& 

Newspapers, 342,\382, 383, 390, 412. 

Newton, 139,317, 369. 

Newton, (long) 400. Church 201. 

Nicholas, (St.) church. See Newcastle. 

Nicholas, (St) church. See Durham. 

Nicholson, (James £sq.)i)66. 

Ninebanks church, 202. 

N<Ale, (name of ) 193. 

Nonjurors, 411. 

Norham, 66. Castle, 53, 54, 65, 63,6^ 
70. 79, 86, 86, 100, 103, 105, 110, 127, 
172, 182, 189, 199, 225, 243, 262. 
Church, 46, 100, 2OUI207. Forts against, 
100, 

Norhamshire, 243. 

Normans, 40, 41, 44. 

North Shields. See Shields. 

Northumberland. — ARRAva See Levies. 
Archdeacon of 307. Aidan*s labours 
in, 18. Aldwin visits, 43. Barbara 
(bishop) visits, 57. Barons of, ap- 
ply to Alexander, 70, 72. Coro- 
ner, 196. Collectors of recusants' 
money, 260. Customs, (curious) 68. 

101, 129, 199. Cbristiani^ introduced, 
17* Comyn invades, 41. Divisions, 
and redivisions, 18, 20. 34. Defeated by 
Athelstan, 34. Earls of, 42, 43, 47, 
50, 65-6, 66. Dudley, 196, 208. Per- 
cies. See Percv, (name of). Famine, 
124. Forfeited lands 214, 360. Grant 
to, 100. Governors of 210. Hexham- 
smRE united to,* 2 14. Hartlepool, part 
o^ 197. Invasions of. See InvRsions 
(by the Scots). Independence resigned, 
29. Justice of Peace, 397* Join Sweyne 
37. Kings oU 16, I7, 23, 25, 26, 27« 28, 
29, 32, 35, 91. LancasterIs lands, &c 

102. Levies, 116, 148, 160, 164, 260, 
260,278. Lords Lieutenant 293, 299, 
303, 358, 402. Lands forfeited, 214. 
360. Lough in 336. Mosstroopers. 
See Mosstroopers: Marches. See 
Marches, (the various). Name of expkun- 
ed, 9. Outrages, 215, 223. Odo 
visits and ravages, 44. People of, assist 
in building Durham Cathedral, 37. Peti- 
tions, 136, 264, 286, 289. Prodigy, 146. 
Progresses, 169, 175, 242, 255. Par- 
liament, 347. Pirates from defeated, 83. 
Plagues, 20, 78, 99. Rebellions. See 
Rebellions. Rise against Tostig, 39, 
Sheriffs, &c 99, 102, 110, 121, 126, 
178, 179, 222, 242, 278, 376. Subjuga. 
ted, 32. Treaties in, 103. Taxes, 146, 
Throne vacant, 27. Unsettled state of 
23. Welsh engage with, 38. Wit 
liam, L advances, 41. 

Norton, 29, 59, 344, 384. Church, 201, 
219, 344. 
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Norway, 39. 

Nunnery of St. Bartholomev, 46. 

Nunsbrough, 189. 

Nuttie, (Richard de) 126. 

O. 
Oak, (veneration of by the Britons) 7- 
Obituaries. See Deaths. 
Odo, (bishop) 44. 
Offa,26. 

Ofierton, 286, 296. 
Ogle^(name of) 118, 128, 160, 160. 162, 

244, 282, 298, 303, 392, 397. 
Olave or Anlaf, 34. 
Old Bewick, 327. 
Old Durham, 328, 329, 388. 
Otange, (prince of) 321. 
Ord, (name of) 337, 414. 
OrdeaL See Customs (curious). 
Organ, 306. 
Osbald, (king) 28. 
Osbert, (nephew of Flambard) 58. 
Osmund, (bishop) 47. 
Osred, (king) 25, 
Otored, ?tbe son of AJcred) 27, 28. 
Osric, (King) 25. 
Osulf, rearl) 42. 
Oswfdd, (king) 17. 
Oswin, (Saint) 34, 52, 
Oswulf, (king) 26. 
Oswy, (king) 19, 20. 
Otterbum, 362, 372. Castle, 97, 100? 

138. 
Ovingham, 267. Church, 202. 
Owton, 355. 

P. 

Palaces, 17, 91, 21& 

Palinsbum, 184. 

Patidon added to Newcastle, 91. 

Papists, (laws against) 411. 

Parish Registers, 199. et seq. 

Parliament, (members of). See each place. 

Partis, (Joseph) 361. 

Partrage, a coiner, 21 1. 

Passages, ^subterraneous) 22, 288. 

Paulinus, (labours of) 17* 

Payne, (Geoiige) 392. 

Peada, (king) 20. 

Peirsbridge, 269, 373. 

Penances. 101, 149, 219, 254, 257, 401. 

Penda, (king) 18, 19. 20. 

Penreth, (name of) 102. 

Pensher, 410. Chapel, 200. 

Percy's Cross, 162. 

Percy, (family of) 47, 59, 63, 94, 100, 105, 
116, 121^ 125, 126, 133-9, 145-7, 150, 
153, 157-8, 160-4, 172, 176-9, 180, 194, 
198, 202, 207, 209, 210, 212, 218, 223, 
255, 293, 299, 303, 380. 

Pestilence. See Pkigue. 

Petitions, 63, 80, 92, 101, 264, 280, 281, 
286, 287, 289, 341. 

Philippa, (queen) 110, 112. 



Philosophical Society, 402^ 

Pickering, Uev. Tbeopilus, 333^ 

Pictavia, (bishop) 66, 71. 

Picts, invade Northumbria, 15, 23r 

Pidding-hall-garth, 317, 

Piers, 126,308,337. 

Pigg, (John) 306. 

Pilkington, (bishop) 210-12. 

Pillories, 318, 325, 346, 361, 385, 406. 

Pirates, 30, 33, 281. 

Pits. See Collieries. 

Pitdngton church, 200. 

Place, (Francis) 368. • 

Plagues. See Newcastle, Durham, Gatefr' 

head, &c 
Plain6eld, 347. 
Plate presented. 399. 
Plays in Newcastle, 409. 
Plenmellor, 195. 
Plessy, 152. 
Poind and his man 355. 
Pons iBlii. See Newcastle. 
Poor, (bishop, Richard) 71. 
Potatoe introduced into Durham, 384. 
Ponteiand, 73, 296, 357. Church, 201, 

296, 357. 
Postern gate. See Newcastle (walls) 
Prsemonstratensians, (convents of) 59, 63. 
Presentiment, 411. 

Preservations. See Escapes (marvellous). 
Press, (liberty of) 374. 
Preston, 43. 
Preston-on-Tees, 357. 
Pretender. See Rebellions. 
Printer taken prisoner, 374, 
Prisoners escape, 374-375, 386, 386, 387, 

401, 402, 403. See also Newcastle and 

Tynemouth. 
Privateer, 412. 

Proclamations, 292, 318, 366, 393, 411. 
Progressses, (royal) 112, 169, 175, 242, 

248, 255. 
Projects, 338, 340-1. 
Prudhoe castle, 62, 73, 96, 100 ? 147. 
Pudsey, (bishop) 47, 59, 60-6, 119. 
Pudsey, (name oO 340. 
Punishments, &c, 57, 283, 316, 318, 361, 

385, 403, 406. 

a 

QUAQfTANDUiaiO, 80. 

Quakers, 205, 286, 289, 292. 294, 316, 

317,323. 
Quarrington hill, 268. 

R. 
Raby castle, 136, 139, 255, 260, 273, 280, 

305. 
Races, 247, 249, 258, 295, 324, 340, 358, 

397. 
Railway for Coal Wagons, 237* 
Rainton, (west) 366. 
Ranulf, (archdeacon) 57« 
RatcUflfe, (name of) 248, 260, 338, 347, 375. 
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Ravenswortb, 373. Castle, 30) , 359, 379^ 
Rebellions, 25, 26, 27, 29, 44, 49, 100, 102, 

118, 146, 147, 149, 160-3, 198, 210, 213, 

218, 221, 285, 305, 347. 
Recusants* money, 260. 
Redmarshall church, 201. 
Redwald, (king) 17* 
Reedsdale, 74, 96, 163, 215, 364. 
Reed. See Rivers. 
Reedswire, 142, 215. 
Reedsmouth, 388. 
Reginald, (a monk) 48, 49. 
Registers, (parish) 199, et seq. 
Registers, (dissenting) 298, 303, 333, 357, 

358, 361, 363, 374, 379, 416. 
Rejoicings, 275, 292, 293, 343, 362,366, 

381, 382, 383, 397, 403, 409, 410. 
Rendezvous. See Newcastle, Berwick and 

Durham, (military transactions), 
Rennington, 201. 
Resuscitation, (instance oQ 373. 
Restoration, of Charles IL, 293, 296. 
Richard I, 66,ni8. IL, 135-141. 
Richardson, (name of) 316* 
Richmond Shilling, 308. 
RiddeU, (name of) 98, 260, 264, 266, 359. 
Riddisdale, 163. 
Ridley, (name of) 195, 208. 222, 232, 236, 

344, 345, 393, 398, 403, 414. 
Ring found in a fish, 209. 
Riots, 83, 84, 182, 197, 253, 265, 280, 286, 

300, 321, 323, 340, 341, 398, 412. 415. 
Risingham, 364. 

RiVERg, &C. — Aln, 47, 59, 414. Allan 
water, 336. Caubbt bum, 367. Cor, 
294. Coquet, 19, 37, 105, 148, 267, 347, 
414. DaRwent, 121, 161, 267. Devil's 
water, 219, 353. Glen, 15, 17* Hare- 
HAUGH bum, 19. LoRT bum, 276. 
Lumley rivulet, 142, Newburn, 3C8. 
Pont, 296, 386. Palinsbum, 184. 
Reed, 366. Skerme, 61. Till, 15, 
184, 188, 209. Team, 301. Tyne, 12, 
13, 15, 39, 43, 45, 54,^155, 62, 69, 90, 93, 
101, 107, 108, 115, 116, 118, 119, 121, 
129, 137, 145, 157, 164, 169, 193, 205, 
237, 245, 253, 26l, et seq. 267, 268, 270, 

301, 303-4, 326, 334, 338, 340, 344«5, 
368, 379, 391, 394, 401, 406, 414. Tees, 
37, 43, 64, 79, 115, 257-8, 281, 306, 316, 
404. Tweed, 37, 79, 85, 86, 87, 128, 
134, 145, 146, 150, 182, 191, 206, 237, 
260-1, 264, 278, 292, 352, 406. Wans- 
BECK, 54, 1 19, 393. Wear, 28, 36, 108, 
163,256, 267,268,279, 313,316, 324, 
326, 337, 366, 359, 36^ 396. Wood- 
bouse bum, 19. 

Road to Carlisle, 80. 

Robberies, 127, 150, 151, 193, 221, 223, 
237, 248, 250, 278, 281, 340, 343, 362, 
336, 409, 41 1, 4ia Pmjected, 354. 

Robin of Risingham, 364. 

Robson, (James) 360. 

Rock church, 201. 



Rodes, (Robert) 160-5. 

Roman British history, 2, 10, 13, 14, 65, 

Roman Antiquities. See Antiquities. 

Stations, &&, 102. Roads, 14. 
Ross, riords) 85, 87, 161, 162. 
Rothbiiry, 347, 389. Church, 201, 221. 
Rowley, 333. 

Rudd, (Thomas M.A.,) 378. 
Rufus, (bishop) 14, 53, 56. 
Rupert, (prince) 265. 
Rushworth, (name of) 324. 
Rutchester tower, 354. 
Ruthail, (bishop) 181-!>. 
Rymer, (Rev. Mr.) 377. 
Ryton, 90, 263, 313. Church, 200. 

S. 

Sac, (friars of the) 77, 78. 

Sadberge church, 201. 

Saint John Lee church, 202. 

Saint Peter's church, 202. 

Salisbury, (countess of) 116. 

Salt, (manufacture of) 169. 

Saltwell meadows, 61. 

Salvin, (name oQ 166. 

Sanctuary, 168-9. 

Sanderson, (Patrick) 383. 

Sand Gate. See Newcastle (walls). 

Satley chnrd^ 200. 

Saxons, 14, 15, 19. 

Scarcely. See Harvests. 

Schools, 147, 192, 207, 210, 212, 214, 216, 
234, 237, 245, 295, 313, 332, 333, 336, 
337, 340, 345, 356, 357, 358, 363, 377, 
378, 393, 404. 

SocrrLAND. — Invasions into. See Inva* 
sions. Kings of. — Gregory, 32. Dun- 
can, 37, 38, 55. Macbeth — Malcolm, 
.38, 41-48, 61. Edgar, 51, 56. Davids, 
53, 54, 111-120. William I., 62-68. 
Alexander, 68-73. Baliol, 8(;-88. Brace, 
93-111. James\ See James*. Mary, 
211-213. Union, 339. 

ScoT&— Border meetings, 215, 223. Dis* 
band and quit England, 264. Disputes 
with, 314. Invasions oC See Inva* 
sions. Negociation with Charles, 275, 
€t seq. Outrages by. 215, 223. Prison- 
ers at Newcastle and Durham, 284^. 
SeU king Charles, 272. Sieges by, 37, 
53, 54, 62, 70, 71, 73, 100, 103, 105, 
110, 116, 117, 120^ 127, 137, 142, 160, 
160. 172, 182, 191, 192, 207, 268. 
Swear fealty, 78, 86, 88. Treaties, &c, 
with, 54, 55, 66, 68, 73, 79, 86, 102, 103, 
104, 110, 111, 115, 116, 127, 140, 149, 
150, 151, 155, 158, 160, 163, 164, 192, 
207, 260, 275. Victories by, 37, 87, 96, 
115, 133, 138, 153, 157, 209, 262, 267- 
Victories over, 12, 13, 14, 62, 63, 93, 
113, 120, 142, 145-6, 149, 182, 184-8, 
192, 204, 205, 209, 2h1. 

Scotswoman, (fraitfulness oO 253. 

Scot, (Sirs Peter and Nicholas) 77- 
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Sootus, (Duns) 93. 

Scremerston tower, 7^> 100 ? 

Scrope, (lord) 252. 

Scythescestre. See Walwick chesters. 

Scythians and Celts, rmigrations of) 2. 

Sea fights. See Naval engagements. 

Seasons, 304, 306, 361. 

Seaham, 60. Church, 200. 

Seals, 16, 61, 234, 244, 245, 246, 292, 357. 

Seaton Carew, 290, 313. 

Sedgefield, 96, 334, 397. Church, 136. 

Sedition, 326. 

Selby, (naineoO 120,242,258,272,352, 

389. 
Seton, (Sir Alexander) 112, U3. 
Sever, (bishop) 181. 
Severus, (emperor) 13, 14. 
Seyton, (John de) 93. 
Shafto cragg, 7, .362. 
Shafto, (east) 375. 

Shafro, (name oQ 194, 372, 380, 407* 
Sharp, (Sir Cuthbert) 244, 296, 301. 
Sharp, (William, M.A.) 294. 
Shawood, near Durham, 121. 
Sheep roasted, 336. 
Sheep wash, 2ia 
Sheldon Lough, 335. 
Sherbum hospital, 65, 67, 200, 341. 
Sherrifls. See Durham, Newcastle, and 

Northumberland. 
Sherwood, (bishop) 168. 
Shields, (North) 80, 81, 93, 139, 257* 265, 

286, 294, 303, 310, 312, 366, 368, 401, 

406. 
Shields, (South) 7^, 80, 81, 169, 19l, 253, 

265, 268, 406, 408. Church, 169, 200, 

253.311. 
Shield field fort, 279. 
Shilbottle church, 201. 
Shincliffe, 181, 249, 366. 
Ship money, 257- 
Shipwrecks, 191, 303. 
Shittlehope, 357. 

Shoreston, ^county of Durham) 190. 
Shoreswooa, (near Norham) 45, 
Shotiey church, 202. 
Shotley bridge, 327. 
Shotlington, 193. 
Sbotton, 152, 299. 
Sieges. See each castle or town. 
Sigan, (ealderman) 27* 
Sigebert baptized, 20. 
Silksworth, 387. 
Silver mines, 72, 
Silvertop, (name oO 313. 
Simonbum church, 202. 
Siward, (earl of Northumbria) 38. 
Skeletons. 78, 294^ 297. 
Skipper Clark, 406. 
Skirlawe, (bishop) 137, 139, 140. 
Skirmingham, 237. 
Slaley church, 202. 
Smiddyhaughs, 378. 
Smith, (name of) 312, 345< 



Smythe, (name oQ 319. 

Snow. See Storms. 

Societies, 332, 340, 402, 406. 

Sockbum church, 67, 201. 

Softley, 196. 

Sopwith, (Mr.) 404. 

South Shields. See Shields, (South). 

Sowerby, (name of) 413. 

Sparhawk, 157. 

Spearman, (name of) 326. 

Spenny moor, 233, 248. 

Sporting, 179, 195, 396. 

Spring tide, 414. 

Stamdrop, 269, 273. Church, 200, 272, 
280. 

Stainton, 231. 

Stainton, (Great) church, 201. 

Staiths, 237, 301. 

Stamfordham, 295, 386. Church, 202. 

Stanhope church, 200, 307, 357- Forest, 
108. Hall, 316. 

Stanley, (name of) 175, 184. 

Stannington, 152, 231. Church, 201. 

Stanton tower, 296. 

Stars, 14, 37, 77, 79, 146. 

Startforth, 371. 

Statue of king James IL, 321. 

Stephenson, (name oO 288. 

Stewart, (earl of Newcastle) 251. 

Stockton, 72, 94, 103, 119, 170, 301, 312, 
313, 323, 344, 358, 380, 384. Castle, 
7?, 103 ? 231, 257, 268, 264, 272, 307. 
Church, 201 , 268, 341, 344, 353. Ward, 
252. 

Stone altars, 5. 

Stones, (setting up oQ 4. 

Stoems.— Hail, 218, 329. Rain, 72, 279, 
303. Snow, 247, 304, 336, 395. Thun- 
der, 79, 153, 217, 306, 309, 371, 391, 
406, 411. Wind, 279, 292, 303, 313, 
368, 387, 390, 404, 406, 408. 

Stranton church, 20l, 231, 290. 

Staward-le-peel, 137' 

Steam engines, 345. 

Stella haugh, 252, 263. 

Stephen, (king) 53, 54. 

Stichell, (bishop) 76, 77, 78. 

Stiford, 63. 

Stone house, 215. 

Streatlam castle, 151, 218, 337- 

Strong man in Newcastle, 390. 

Stuteville, (name oQ 62, 83, 84. 

Subterraneous passages, 22, 288. 

Sudbury, (name oQ 311, 329. 

Suicides.— at Bradley, 356. at Fishbum, 
403. at Newcastle. See Newcastle, 
of Percy, 223. at Tanficld, 367. at 
Winlaton, 293. 

Summer, (wet) 361. 

Summonses of vassals^ See Arrays. 

Sunderland, 61, 62, 170, 256, 268, 286, 
296, 297, 300, 30 J, 309, 313, 323, 337, 
342, 357, 373, 379, : 400, 4l2,;4l5. 
Church, 201, 367, 382. Customs, re- 
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ceipts of, 29d, 373, 379, 382. Charten, 
&C 61, 62, 256-7. Earl of, 252, 

Sunderland bridge, (near Durham) 121. 

Surry, (earl oO 172, 191. 

Surtees, (name of) 301, 340. 

Suspension bridge, 404. 

Swallowell, (Rev. Mr.) 229. 

Swalwell, 152, 313, 337. 

Sweyne, (king of Denmark) 37. 

Swinburne, (name of) 99, 338, 375, 386. 

Swinboe, (name oQ 78, 248. 

Swinhoe, 311. 

Swiss Dragoons, 354. 

Synods held, 23, 27-8. 

T. 

Talbot (bishop) 358. 
Tanfield, 366, 395. Church, 200. 
Tankerville, (eari oQ 402. 
Tate, (Thomas) tumkey and felon, 385. 
Tees (river). See Rivers. 
Teesdale, 98, 115. 304, 404. 
Tempest, (name oQ 272, 305, 309, 328, 388. 
Theatre in Newcastle, 409. 
Thickley, 259, 286, 297- East, 290. 
Thirkeld, (Richard) 222. 
Thiriwall castle, 133. 
Thockrington church, 202. 
Thomas i Becket's chapeL See New- 
castle, (chapels in). 
Thomlinson, (Dr.) 386. 
Thornborough, 335. 
Thornley, 25a 
Thornton, 355. 

Thornton, (name oQ 148, 151-4, 160, 276. 
Three mile bridge, 307* 
Throphill, 83, 84. 
Thropton, 350« 
Tippermoor, (ruins on) 13. 
Tokens, 302. 
Topham. (Thomas) 390. 
Tostig, (earl of Northombria) 34, 39, 40. 
Train bands, 148. 
Tranwell, 152. 
Travelling by coach, 343. 
Treason, 346. See also Rebellions. 
Treasure discovered, 38, 
Treaties, Truces, &c. See Scots. 
Trevor, (bishop) 341. 
Trials, 149, 25?', 259, 266, 300, 326, 346. 
Trimdon church, 200. 
Trinity house. See Newcastle. 
Trollop, (name of; 206, 291, 299. 
Truces. See Scots. 
Trumbert, (bishop) 23. 
Tuda, (bishop) 21. 
Tueng, (Marmaduke de) 71* 
Tughal, 41. Chapel, 42. 
Tunnocelum, 1:% 
Tunstal, (Sir Richard) 97. 
Tunstal, (bishop) 194-209,220. 
Turgor, (prior) 48. 
Turner, ( Wm., M.D.) 210, 213. 
Turnpikes. See Roads. 



Tweed See Rivers. 

Tweedmouth, 79, 113fi. Castle, 68. 
Church, 58, 201. 

Twisel, 184. 

Tynemoijth, 81, 92, 93, 102, 105, 115, 196, 
204, 265, 337, 368, 370. Bar, 303, 368, 
Ca£tle, 49, 100? 139, 194, 204 ? 256, 265, 
272, 279, 280, 288, 292, 293, 295, 312. 
Church, 201, 292, 295. Earl of 318. 
Priory and Priors, 17, 29, 30, 31, 34, 43, 
47, 49, 51, 52, 69, 80, 81, 91, 92, 93, 95, 
103, 105, 111, 130, 1.37, 139, 141, 160, 
177, 182, 191,203,292. 

Tyne (river). See Rivers. 

Tynedale, 120, 194, 197, 215. 

Tyne Bridge. See Newcastle, (bridges of). 

Tytory, (name oQ 240. 

Tyzack, (name of) 240. 

U. 

Ugthred, (earl of Northumbria) 37. 

Uigham church, 201. 

Umfreville, (name of) 96, 116,124, 126, 

140,142, 148, 149, 150,382. 
Union of England and Scotland, 339. 
Unthank, 195. 
Upsetlington, (fort at) 100. 
Uttan, (abbot of Gateshead monastery) 20. 



Vallum, (Hadrian's) 12, 21. 

Vane, (name of) 253-5, 260, 272, 342, 379. 

Vaughan, (name of) 362. 

Vescey, (name oQ 59, 73. 

Victories. See Battles and Scots. 

Vision, (remarkable) 411. 

Volunteers, 348-9, 398. 

W. 

Waggon ways, 237, 300, 301, 326. 

Waging battle, 259. 

Wal bottle, 20. 

Walcher, (bishop) 43, 44. 

Walker, (Rev. George) 353. 

Walker estate forfeited, 358. 

Wall (Roman). See Roman wall. 

Wallington, 328, 336, 362, 414. 

Walls, ^Town). See Newcastle, Durham, 

Berwick, Hartlepool, and Alnwick. 
Wallace, (Sir William) 89, 90, 93. 
Wallsend church, 201. 
Waltheof, (earl) 43. 
Walwick chesters, 37. 
Walworth castle, 243. 
War declared, 393, 411. 
Ward, (Nathaniel A.M.) 272. 
Warden church, 202, 379. 
Wardon, 55. 
Wardon-law, 36. 
Wark castle, (on Tweed), 66, 76, Sir, 87, 

100? 116, 117, 127, 129, 142, 150, 160, 

191. 
Warkworth, 63. lOr, 212, 348, 379. 

Bridge, 212. Castle, 105, 147, 20?, 303. 
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Cell at, 70. Church, 63, 70, 201, 212. 

, Hermitage, 106, 106. 

Washington church, 200, 378. 

Watching and Lighting, 146. 

Watch words, 215. 

Waterfalls, 347. 

Watling street, 364. 

Weardale St John's church, 200. 

Weardale, 98, 107, 109, 162. 

Wear, (river). See Rivers. 

Wbarmouth, (Bishop) 319, 358, 376,388. 
Church, 33, 200, 297, 345, 357. 358, 376. 

Wbarmouth, (Monk) 41. Church, 200. 
Monastery, 21, 31, 41, 46. 

Wearmouth, (south). See Sunderitnd. 

Weather* See Harvests. 

Weetsleet, (south) 162. 

Weetwood, 184. 

Weldon, 414. 

Wessington, (prior) 151. 

Wesley, (Uev. John) 407^. 

Westgate. See Newcastle walls. 

Westoe, 4?, 326. 

Whales. See Natural history. 

Whalton church, 201. 

Whickham, 231, 278. Church, 200, 270, 
278, 334, 408. 

Whickham-on-Teea, 366. 

Whipper, (office of) 336. 

Whitburn church, 200. 

White, (name oO 236, 373. See also 
Ridley. 

White friars. See Newcastle (monaste- 
ries). 

Whitehalldykenook, 258. 

Whitehead, (name of) 203. 

Whitesmocks, 350. 

Whitfield church, 202. 

Whitley church, 201, 

Whittingham, Toame of) 244. 

Whittingham church, 201, 275. 

Whittell, (Thomas) 362, 374. 

Whitworth, 372, 407. 

Whorlton church, 20a 

Whytechurch, (John de) 96. 



Wlddrington (nime of) 179> 291, 205, 389. 

Widdrington chapel, 93, 201. Castle, 242. 

WUfrid, (bishop) 22. . 

William I., 41, 44. U., 49, 50, 52, 314. 
IIL, 305, 326, 328. L of Sootlaad. 
See Scotland. 

Williamson, (name oO 327* 

Willington, 391. 

Willimoteswick castle, 209, 310. 

Wills, (singular) 71* UO, 232. 

Winch bridge, 404. 

Windleston, 342. 

Windmills. See Mills. 

Wine delivered, 100. 

Winlaton, 290, 313, 337. 

Winston church, 20a 

Witches, &c, 219, 222, 230, 245, 281, 283, 
286, 310, 33a 

WithoDStall church, 202. 

Wittpn, 151. Castle, 153, 285. 

Witton Gilbert church, 200. 

Witton-Ie-wear, 251. Church, 100. Cas- 
tle, 148. 

Witton Shiels castle, 245. 

Wolsey, (cardinal) 190-2. 

Wolsingham, 193, 231, 346. Chutd^ 200. 

Wood, (Ralph) 367. 

Woodbum, 365, 

Woodhom church, 201. Moor, 247, 249. 

Wooler, 183, 184, 245, 349, 358. Church, 
201. 

Wolves. See Natural history. 

Wolviston church, 201. 

Woman, (fruitfulness of a) 253, 

Wortley, (name oO 396. 

Wredelaw. See Wardonlaw. 

Wreigh-hill, 14».9, 297. 

Wycliffe, (name oQ 150. 

Wylam, 392. 

Y. 

Yellow or Yellers plague, 20. 

Yevering, 17, 149. 

Yorkist and Lancastrian wars, 97, 160-3. 
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Anderson place, 218. 

Black Friary. See Newc^ (monasteries of). 

Bewyk park, 101. 

Consistory court of Durham, 60. 

Grammar school, Newcastle. See New- 



I castle, (schools). 
Kirkham, (village of) 101. 
Lists of mayors, 75-97-8, 143-4, 170, 172. 

174, 227, 234,238, 240, 330. 
Thornton's hospital, 152. 
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